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THE DISTRIBUTION OF MANORIAL July 


The Distribution of Manorial Demesne in the 
Vale of Yorkshire 


ORKSHIRE has been largely exempt from recent investiga- 

tions into the social and economic history of north-eastern 
England. ‘The settled Danish lands of the Yorkshire plain’ 
were specifically excluded from Northumbrian Institutions ;} they 
were not, on the other hand, covered by Professor Stenton in his 
Danelaw Charters, since he believed that peculiar conditions dis- 
tinguished this county from the rest of the Danelaw.? In par- 
ticular, we do not know how far post-conquest Yorkshire became 
manorialized. Some misunderstanding, indeed, of the scope of 
Professor Stenton’s study of the central Danelaw has led Professor 
Kosminsky to affirm that ‘nearly the whole of northern and 
eastern England has been excepted from the area of the typical 
manor’.® ‘This, however, is not so; over more than a third of 
north-eastern England the forms and the prevalence of the post- 
conquest manor are questions which await investigation. The 
present study must be confined within an area somewhat smaller 
than that of Yorkshire itself. It is desirable to study the manor 
in relation to country of an uniform physical type. The im- 
mediately available evidence (discussed below) refers only to the 
North Riding. I shall, therefore, deal with that part of the North 
Riding which is comprised in the vale of Yorkshire : a belt of flat, 
fertile, and well-watered arable land stretching from York to the 
Tees. This district, forty miles long and from fifteen to twenty- 
five miles broad, contains about three hundred civil parishes, and 
the seven wapentakes of Gilling East, Hang East, Halikelde, 
Allerton, Birdforth, Bulmer, and Langbaurgh West.' Lastly, I 


1J. E. A. Jolliffe, ante, xli. 1. 

*F. M. Stenton, Documents i!lustrative of the Social and Economic History of the 
Danelaw (British Academy, 1920), xiii. 

8 E. Kosminsky, ‘ The Hundred Rolls of 1279-80 as a source for English agrarian 
history’, Economic History Review, iii. 18. In support of this statement Professor 
Kosminsky refers to Professor Stenton’s work on the ‘ Northern’ Danelaw, citing the 
volume of Danelaw Charters. He does not mention the same writer's T'ypes of Manorial 
Structure in the Northern Danelaw, and this work does not, of course, comprehend 
post-conquest Yorkshire. 

4N. Neilson, ‘ English Manorial Forms’, American Historical Review, xxxiv. 725. 

5 The physical and ethnographic features of this region have been discussed by 


A. H. Smith, The Place-names of the North Riding of Yorkshire (English Place-Name 
Society, v.). 
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wish to study the manorial history of this district from a single 
one of the points of view suggested by Miss Neilson, from that of 
the manorial demesne.! ‘It is serious’, wrote Maitland, ‘ to find 
a... manor without demesne land . . . in the year 1291.’ ? 
‘Villages without manorial demesne or without some dependence 
from it are found only exceptionally, and in those parts of England 
where the free population had best kept its hold on the land.’ ® 
Written thirty and forty years ago, these statements still justify 
an inquiry, within the bounds of a part of the Danelaw as yet 
largely unexplored, into the prevalence and more particularly the 
geographical distribution of manorial demesne. 

To define manorial demesne might be almost as hard as to 
define the manor itself. I wish to employ both terms in an 
economic rather than a legal sense,* and to begin with the idea of 
the manor which was conceived by Seebohm and Vinogradoff.® 
What are the characteristics of manorial demesne ? In the first 
place with regard to its size—our authorities are not very definite 
on this point—the demesne of a manor is understood to have 
contributed to the support of a household larger and more dignified 
than any other in the village, and to have required the services of 
a number of villeins.* It was therefore larger than any other 
holding in the village. ‘The demesne land appears . . . as a share 
in the association of the village, a large share.’? Secondly, it is 
held by a feudal lord, or his assignee ; it has been the creation of 


1 Neilson, op. cit. p. 736. 

2 Reviewing Court Rolls of the Manor of Ingoldmells in the County of Lincoln 
(W. O. Massingberd), ante, xviii. 781. 

3 P. Vinogradoff, Villeinage in England, p. 316. 

4 There appear to be three uses of the word ‘ demesne’ in documents and modern 
works :— 

(a) ‘ Cultivable land . . . in the fullest sense . . . his own’ (Pollock and Maitland, 
History of English Law, i. 344) may be called a tenant’s ‘economic’ demesne. The 
‘ manorial ’ demesne considered in this paper is evidently a particular case of ‘ economic’ 
demesne. 

(6) ‘ The king’s courts giving no protection to the [villein] tenant hold that the lord 
is seised in demesne [of his villeins’ holdings].’ Pollock and Maitland, ibid. i. 344, 
where a note quotes instances from Bracton and the Hundred Rolls showing that 
besides the land cultivated for the lord’s immediate benefit the land of villeins might 
be spoken of as their lord’s demesne. This may be referred to as ‘ legal’ demesne. 

Important questions would arise could it be shown that by the dominium referred 
to in private charters ‘legal’ demesne, including land in villeinage, is normally or 
occasionally intended. 

(c) A tenant as against his feudal superiors may be said to hold in demesne a vill 
or manor, of which portions are nevertheless permanently alienated to freeholders. 
The term indicates his immediate relation to a number of different rights ; it is fully 
discussed by Pollock and Maitland, ibid. ii. 127; and in this sense may be qualified as 
‘feudal’ demesne. 

It is to be hoped that less inadequate terms may be found. 

5 F. Seebohm, The English Village Community, ch. 2. Vinogradoff, The Growth of 
the Manor, bk. iii. ch. 2. 

® Ibid. pp. 330, 331. Villeinage in England, p. 314. 

? Ibid. p. 317. 
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social and political rather than economic forces.! In the classical 
conception of the manor as an economic organization, a holding 
to which both of these qualifications do not apply cannot be 
considered as manorial demesne. Thus a man might be feudal 
lord of a whole village, and hold land there in demesne ; but his 
holding is not necessarily to be considered as the demesne of a 
manor. A group of charters enables us to form a picture of the 
village of North Cowton, in this district, about the year 1200.* 
Adam de Cowton is undoubtedly lord, or ‘ superior’, of North 
Cowton at this date. His fee is the three carucates of North 
Cowton ; * his legal demesne (including the tenements of one or 
two villeins) is four bovates;* his own holding is perhaps two 
bovates ; neither his ‘ legal’ nor his economic demesne is greater 
than those of several of his own free tenants, by whom the village 
is fully taken up.* A village might become feudalized without 
being manorialized ; North Cowton was not, by the standard which 
we must still use, a manor ; nor was the holding of its lord manorial 
demesne. On the other hand, large monastic holdings, or granges, 
built up by acquisitions from small holders, or reclaimed as a whole 
from the waste by a staff of conversi, cannot be considered as 
manorial demesnes. In a vill in which it can be traced, manorial 
demesne may be defined as an abnormally large holding in the 
possession of some member of the baronial or knightly class, who 
is feudal lord of part or the whole of the village. The purpose of 
the present study is to afford a point of departure for further in- 
vestigation, by attempting to demonstrate the presence or absence 
of one such holding in every village of this region. 

Upon what evidence is such an investigation to be based ? 
Professor Stenton has shown how the social structure of a wide 
region could be elucidated from a body of private charters. For 
the essentially simple object of the present inquiry the evidence 
of surviving charters is insufficient. We may of course come 
upon charters recording grants by lords of considerable areas of 
land within certain vills. Such charters prove nothing unless the 
land granted is described as the demesne of the grantor; many 
apparently original grants are really confirmations, or refer only 
to the service of land already tenanted. Nor can we rely on a 
charter by which a lord grants so many carucates or bovates of 
his demesne, since he may be referring to his ‘ legal’ demesne. 


1 Villeinage in England, p. 406. 

2 W. T. Lancaster, Chartulary of Fountains (Leeds, 1915), pp. 173-90. Eighty 
charters, of which the first twenty-three are numbered. 

3 Ibid. p. 175 (no. 14), p. 177 (no. 23). 

* Domesday Book (Yorkshire), ed. and tr. W. Farrer in Victoria County History of 
Yorkshire, ii. 230. 

5 Chartulary of Fountains, pp. 1826, 184a (manumission of a villein). 

® Ibid. pp. 180a, 1826, 183d, 183e. 
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A charter, however, which records the grant by a lord of some 
considerable amount of demesne land within a certain vill, land 
described in terms of acres or cultures, may be held to demonstrate 
the existence of manorial demesne within the vill. But we 
require a very large number of preferably contemporary charters 
relating to a single village before we can be sure that it did not 
contain the demesne of a manor ; and vills so fully illustrated are 
very few. The Hundred Rolls for this region do not, of course, 
afford more than incidental evidence of existing manors and 
manorial demesnes. Of various inquisitions on knight’s fees in 
this district, Kirkby’s Inquest (1285)! covers nearly every vill, and 
pursues the feudation of each village down to the lowest rank of 
those actually holding by forinsec service. Certain vills are 
shown to be divided among twelve or fifteen tenants, some of 
whom hold as little as one bovate. These tenants are, however, 
only in the feudal sense tenants in demesne ; some of them may 
have held in economic demesne nothing in the village in which 
they held land in service; some may have possessed less, or, 
conceivably, more than the amounts attributed to them in the 
inquest. Kirkby’s Inquest is, therefore, not even good evidence 
for the general statement that many vills contained large numbers 
of freeholders independent of any other tenant within the vill. 
Moreover, in nearly every village there is one tenant who may 
have held the manor the existence of which we are concerned, in 
this crudely statistical inquiry, to prove or to disprove. Nine 
persons held fees in Middleton Tyas, mostly in amounts of from 
one to four bovates.2, Among them, Henry de Middleton held 
two carucates in fee. It is exceedingly unlikely that he had 
economic control of any considerable part of the village ; but his 
fee is large enough to contain what would have to be considered 
as a manor, a demesne of sixty or a hundred acres, and the tene- 
ments of a few villeins. There is nothing to show whether he 
did or did not hold such a manor. Difficulties in the use of 
inquisitions post mortem as evidence for the manorialization of 
any region have been mentioned by Professor Kosminsky.* 
They are, however, so far valuable for the present purpose 
in that as a rule they state plainly the whereabouts and extent 
of the manorial demesnes of the deceased tenant; and in a 
limited number of vills the inquisitions post mortem for this 
county ‘ afford first-rate evidence for the existence of manorial 
demesne. But they do not cover more than a few villages ; nor, 
did they provide evidence for a much larger number of the vills 


1 For this and other feudal documents, see infra, p. 395, n. 1. 
? Kirkby’s Inquest, pp. 171, 179. 3 Op. cit. p. 32. 


4W. Brown, Yorkshire Inquisittons, Henry III and Edward I (Yorks. Archaeological 
Society, Record series xii., xxiii., xxxi., xxxvii-). 
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of this district, would their evidence show that this district was 
generally manorialized, since they describe the property of the 
particular class only, who might in any case be presumed to hold 
large demesnes. What is required is evidence very much of one 
kind, and capable of furnishing a rapid and comprehensive account 
of the whole district. Such evidence I propose to find in the 
accounts drawn up by the taxors for Yorkshire, in the Lay 
Subsidy of 1301.1 

This subsidy among others has been amply discussed by 
Professor Willard ;* and it is only necessary to determine how 
far payments in the subsidy may be related to universal distribu- 
tion of land. With a few exceptions, only the accounts for vills 
in the wapentakes of the North Riding survive ; they give, under 
the heading of vills, lists of all tax-payers in every vill. Apart 
from the military orders, no one owning taxable property was 
exempt ; the personal property of every man was valued by men 
of his neighbourhood ; lords, free tenants, and villeins can be 
identified among the tax-payers ; and the clergy and monasteries 
contributed in respect of their temporal property. With regard 
to the material scope of the assessment, it should-be understood 
in the first place that this subsidy was a real fifteenth, unlike the 
later tenths and fifteenths in which the incidence of taxation was 
divided in raising a predetermined sum. Goods were valued at 
or as at Michaelmas, when the crops had been taken in; and in 
rural districts, such as the one with which we are dealing, the 
articles valued and taxed comprised domestic animals, grain of 
all kinds, pease, beans, and hay. Articles of personal property, 
and even such commodities as beer, cheese, meat, butter, and eggs 
were exempt ; the tax thus fell only on what was directly con- 
nected with the land. It is obvious that the tax could only 
have been paid by those in possession of land, and that in most 
instances the amount a man paid must have borne a fairly close 
relation to the size of his holding. If A and B each hold two 
bovates, we may admit some variation in the amount of produce 
from each arable holding. But it is likely that each will be 
annually allotted the same amount of meadow, will require the 
same number of oxen and horses for the cultivation of his arable 
holding, and will enjoy, in respect of it, the right of turning a 
similar number of animals of all kinds on to common and waste. 
And if we accept the evidence for conventional valuation of 
animals,* this will further tend to assimilate the payments made 
by tenants of similar holdings. Conversely, we may attribute 


1'W. Brown, Yorkshire Lay Subsidy, being a fifteenth, collected 30 Edward I (1301) 
(Yorks. Archaeological Society, Record series, xxi. 1897). 

? James F. Willard, ‘The Assessment of Lay Subsidies, 1290-1332’, Report of the 
American Historical Association, 1917. ® Yorks. Lay Subs., introd., p. 14. 
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similar holdings to persons paying similar amounts towards the 
subsidy. 

Are we then to proceed to discover some uniform payment on 
the acre or on the bovate ?- By no means ; the fertility of arable 
land, the amount and richness of appurtenant meadow and pasture, 
may have differed greatly in different parts. If we find a large 
number of tenants within a single vill, each paying a similar 
amount in the subsidy, we are justified in believing that they 
held similar amounts of arable land. A degree of uniformity in 
payments within single vills is frequently discovered by the 
subsidy- roll, and constitutes in itself remarkable evidence for 
symmetry of tenemental organization ; but what may be called 
‘normal’ payments vary widely from one vill to another; and 
this is not necessarily to be attributed to variation in the size of 
normal holdings. Thus, to take examples from the single wapen- 
take of Bulmer, in Buttercrambe we find fifteen out of seventeen 
persons paying between ls. 6d. and 3s.; in Ganthorpe ten out of 
fifteen pay between 2s. and 4s.; in Stillington fourteen out of 
nineteen between 2s. 6d. and 5s.; while in Skewsby eight out of 
eleven pay from 3s. to 6s. each. Payments rule high among the 
villages of Halikelde and Gilling East; they are relatively low 
among those of Birdforth and Hang East. Moreover, in this 
subsidy groups of not more than one or two villages were separately 
taxed by assessors drawn from their own population ; * there would 
thus be local uniformity in methods of assessment, but a possibly 
wide variation over the whole district. It is thus within the 
bounds of single villages that we are to relate payments in the 
subsidy to the size of arable tenements. A payment outstand- 
ingly large in its context may be suspected, in the first place, to 
have been made on the demesne of a manor. 

Before collecting and accounting for all instances of abnorm- 
ally high payments, some attempt should be made to test and 
discuss the evidence of the subsidy. For this purpose we require 
some contemporary document showing the area of tenements 
held, within single villages, by tenants who can be identified in 
the subsidy roll. It is unfortunately almost impossible to effect 
a satisfactory comparison. Very little study of the fine Guis- 
borough rental ‘ is needed to suggest that its date is twenty years 
earlier than that (1299) which the editor has assigned to it.5 A 
number of considerations vitiate the evidence of contemporary 
inquisitions. In some, all dependent holdings are represented 
only by a sum of money ;* in perhaps the majority they are 

1 Yorks. Lay Subs., pp. 73, 76, 79, 72 and 78. 
2 Ibid. pp. 1-8, 8-26, 81-8, 88-104. 3 Willard, op. cit. p. 286. 


‘ W. Brown, Chartulary of Guisborough (Surtees Soc., two vols.), ii. 413. 
5 Ibid. ii. pp. xxiii-xxv. ® Cf. Yorks. Inq., i. 89, 160, 255. 
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expressed as totals of bovates held by villeins and free tenants.' 
In the inquisition on Baldwin Wake’s manor of Buttercrambe, we 
are given, instead of a list of named villein tenants, only the name 
of a typical villein.? It is often hard to identify in the subsidy 
roll tenants mentioned in inquisitions; John Marshall in the 
latter may be any one of half-a-dozen Johns distinguished by 
patronymics or territorial names in the former. Comparison with 
the subsidy reveals surprising ellipses in the inquisitions. In the 
inquisition on John de Wauton (1304), we are given what appears 
to be a list of tenants in Masham ; on referring to the subsidy roll 
we find that several of them do not live in Masham, but at a 
distance of several miles in the vills of Ellingstring and Ellington.* 
This example explains why the land-holding population revealed 
in any vill by the subsidy seems to be somewhat lower than that 
shown in the inquisitions. Thus, apart from free tenants and 
tenants at will who are stated to be living elsewhere, the inquisi- 
tion on the manor of Buttercrambe shows the demesne of the 
lord, fifteen villein tenements of two bovates each, and three and 
a half carucates divided among ‘ libere tenentes facientes opera ’.* 
The subsidy roll shows a payment of 21s. 11#d. by the lord, 
fifteen payments of between ls. 6d. and 3s., which seem to corre- 
spond with the fifteen villein tenements, and a payment of 1s. 04d. 
by Alexander the chaplain.® Where are the free tenants ‘ facientes 
opera’? Twenty years have elapsed between the date of the 
inquisition and that of the subsidy ; we do not know in any case 
how free or unfree tenants may have disposed of their land ; and 
we must not expect to find in the roll the names of many of the 
free tenants mentioned in the inquisition. But we might reason- 
ably expect something to account for the three and a half carucates 
which they held. The explanation is that the 661} acres of 
demesne and the thirty bovates in villeinage mentioned in the 
inquisition are more than sufficient to account for the whole 
area of Buttercrambe, and that the free tenants lived and held 
land elsewhere.* It must be remembered that the purpose of an 
inquisition was to express, more or less summarily, only what 
directly related to the lord who was its subject; it was not 
concerned with the way in which his tenants disposed of their 
land ; and in any one vill described by an inquisition the only 
tenement the extent of which we know certainly, is that of the 
lord himself. It is, perhaps, illogical to bring forward examples 
which support a theory, while denying the validity of those which 


1Cf. Yorks. Ing., i. 172, 226. 2 Ibid. i. 244. 

8 Ibid. iv. 56,57; Yorks. Lay Subs., pp. 93, 94, 102. 

* Yorks. Inq., i. 243. 5 Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 73. 

® The lord of Buttercrambe had in 28-31 Edw. I the immediate lordship of land in 
Barnby, Bossal, Tholthorpe, and Flawith. Surtees Soc., xlix. 381. 
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do not; a few instances, however, may be offered of tenants 
living within a single village, whose holdings are probably, and 
whose payments are certainly, known. In the vill of Masham 
John de Wauton holds sixteen bovates, and pays 18s. 1jd. John 
del Hill and John, son of Walter, hold two bovates each, and pay 
2s. 1d. and 2s. 2d. respectively. In Ellingstring William Gentilman 
holds one bovate, and pays ls. 6d. ; Thomas de Rydale holds one 
and a half bovates, and pays 2s.2, In Fryton, Stephen de Holm 
and John de Kirkby hold respectively two bovates and one 
bovate, and pay 2s. 1}d. and 1s. 03d. In Slingsby, William Millar, 
Henry Nod, and Isabella Fraunceys, each holding two bovates, 
pay respectively 2s. 84d., 2s. 7d., and 2s. 8d. In general, it may 
be said that in a comparison of contemporary inquisitions with 
the subsidy roll, there is something to confirm and nothing to 
disprove the relation of payments to the size of arable holdings ; 
and—what chiefly bears on the main point of this inquiry—no 
contemporary document mentions manorial demesnes the existence 
of which is not unmistakably reflected in the subsidy. Examples 
are given in Table I. 


TABLE I 


Tenant. Date. |Demesne.® ‘Normal.’ 





Well . . | Johnde Tattersall . | 1297 | 240a. 
Crakehall . | John de Tattersall . | 1297 | 120a. 
Thirsk . | William de Hamilton | 1298 | 300a. 
Bagby . | John de Blaby . - | 1301 | 60a. 
Marton . | John de Blaby . . | 1301 | 120a. 
Masham . | John de Wauton . | 1304 | 16bov. 
Colburn —_.. | Philip fitzJohn . . | 1307 | Bla. 
Raventhorpe | William de Cantilupe’ | 1308 | 24bov. 
Thrintoft § . | Simon le Constable . |c. 1295} 100a. 

















1 Yorks. Ing., iv. 56 seq.; Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 94. 

? Yorks. Ing., iv. 56 seq.; Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 102. 

® Yorks. Ing., iv. 19; Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 53. 

* Yorks. Inq., iii. 152; Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 46. 

5 Here and elsewhere I refer to net arable demesne. The editor of Yorks. Ing. 
has in places followed a somewhat misleading practice in printing acreages in Arabic 
numerals without extending the long hundred. Thus in Brotton (Yorks. Ing., i. 143) 
the total value of £11 1s. Od. @ 6d. per acre shows that the arable demesne was of 442, 
not ‘382’ acres. 

® In this and several other villages a number of very low payments are to be related 
to the presence of an Augustinian grange. Cf. Ormesby, where there was a grange of 
Guisborough ( Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 41); Crambe, grange of Kirkham (ibid. p. 72). 

? From an inquisition abstracted in Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 83, n. 5. 

® This manor is fully extended in a deed printed in Yorkshire Deeds, v. 169 (ed. 
C. T. Clay, Yorks. Archaeological Society, Records series). The demesne contains an 
uncertain amount of meadow. 
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The case is somewhat altered when we turn to the earlier 
inquisitions. Several of these, indeed, mention demesnes which are 
satisfactorily represented in the subsidy.1_ But the 600 acres held 
in demesne in Topcliffe by Richard and William de Percy in 1259 
must have been considerably diminished by 1301, when Henry de 
Percy paid 9s. 64d. on his taxable property in this vill.2 Demesne 
in Catterick, mentioned in inquisitions of 1282 and 1285, may 
perhaps be traced in a number of abnormally high payments 
made by persons not of the estate-holding class, to whom it may 
have been leased. Some of the earlier inquisitions mention 
demesnes which cannot be traced at all in the subsidy. There 
was evidently a tendency during the last half of the thirteenth 
century for manorial demesnes to be broken up; and, though it 
may be claimed as a by-product of some interest, this discovery 
at once calls in question the propriety of the date at which we 
have chosen to study a manorial institution.’ A period of 
manorial decay is obviously not a satisfactory date at which to 
study an aspect of the manor; it may be the only possible one. 
We may, however, believe that manorial decay had not proceeded 
very far. The subjects of inquisitions post mortem were chiefly 
of the highest social class ; and there is no reason to suppose that 
the simple knight-tenants who owned most of the manors of this 
region had begun to absent themselves from their estates. While 
bearing in mind that the subsidy is somewhat later than the 
manorial floruit, we may still hope to obtain results of some 
significance. 

The first stage of the inquiry is complete when we have 
established the validity of payments in the subsidy as evidence of 
the distribution of land, and have collected all examples of out- 
standingly large payments. We have now to consider by whom 
they were made. Contemporary lists of knight-tenants with their 
fees will give the names of those who ought to have held manorial 
demesnes in various villages. The document called ‘ Knight’s 
Fees, 1303’ gives the feudation of all Langbaurgh with the 
exception of the Meynell fee. The wapentake of Bulmer is 
described by a similar list dated 28-31 Edward I. The inquisitions 
on the Meynell (1299) and Mowbray (1301) fees give lists of knight- 
tenants in many vills of Langbaurgh, Birdforth, and Allerton. 


1 Cf. Yorks. Inq., i. 221 (Castle Leavington, 1281); Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 41; Yorks. 
Inq., ii. 34 (Linton on Ouse, 1285); Yorks Lay. Subs., p. 78. 

* Yorks. Ing., i. 68; Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 81. 

3 Yorks. Ing., i. 226; ii. 40; Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 90. 

*Cf. Yorks. Inq., i. 160 (Thornton Bridge, 1275); Yorks. Lay Subs., p.5; Yorks. 
Inq., i. 172 (Humburton, 1276); Yorks. Lay Subs., p.4; Yorks. Ing., i. 222 (Moulton, 
1282); Yorks. Lay Subs., p.9; Yorks. Inq., i. 255 (Raskelf, 1282); Yorks. Lay Subs. 
p. 74. 

5 Cf. Kosminsky, op. cit. pp. 23, 24. 
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This evidence may be confirmed and supplemented by Kirkby’s 
Inquest and Nomina Villarum (1285 and 1316), which cover 
nearly the whole region, and should enable us to recognize any 
military tenant who may appear under the heading of any vill 
in the subsidy roll. 

The majority of instances of high payments can be shown to 
have been made by the proper persons, military tenants mentioned 
in these feudal documents as holding considerable fees in the 
villages under which they are entered in the subsidy roll. Table 
II shows a number of vills in Langbaurgh West, with the names 
of military tenants, the size of their fees, and the payments 
which I believe to have been made on their manorial demesnes. 


TABLE II 





Tenant. Car. Bov. ‘Normal.’ 





Maltby . . | John de Maltby : 8s. 3s.—6s. 
Kildale . . | Arnald de Perey ‘ 9s. 23d. | 1s. 6d.-3s. 
Stainsby . . | Walter de Stainsby . 9s. 94d. 
Ingleby Arncliffe | Robert de Colville. 12s. 3}d. 
Ingleby Barwick | Hugh fitzHenry ‘ 17s. 53d. 
Hemlington® . | Lady de Wake . 18s. 33d. | 2s.—4s. 
Castle Leavington | Christiana de Meynell ® 28s. 13d. | 2s.—4s. 
Middleton upon | John de Meynell of 
Leven . ‘ Middleton. en 12s. 2}d. | 3s.—6s. 
East Rounton . | John de Meynell of 
Rounton ‘ ‘ 14s. 7d. | 1s. 6d.-3s. 

Eston ‘ . | Lady de Meynell* 23s. 24d. | 2s.—4s. 
Hilton ‘ . | Hugh de Meynell of 
Hilton . , ‘ 24s. 10d. | 2s. 6d.—5s. 
Whorlton . . | Nicholas de Meynell . 25s. 7d. | 1s. 6d.—3s. 














The payments made by these military tenants are outstanding 
in various degrees, from the 8s. paid by John de Maltby in a 
village where the normal payment was from 3s. to 6s., to the 
25s. 7d. paid by Nicholas de Meynell among a number of low 
payments in Whorlton. But they are as a series entirely analogous 
to those given in Table I, which are associated with manorial 
demesnes of various amounts. There is no reason to doubt that 


1 Several of these documents (Kirkby’s Ing., Nom. Vill., etc.) have been printed in 
a volume edited by R. H. Skaife, Surtees Soc., xlix (1866). For the Meynell inquisi- 
tion, see Yorks. Inq., iii. 114 seg., 119 seg. For that on the Mowbray fee, see Yorks. 
Inq., iii. 158. 

2 [bid. i. 239 mentions a manor here. 

3 Cf. ibid. iii. 114. 4 Cf. ibid. iii. 114 seq. 
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the payments shown in Tables II, III, and IV, equally reflect 
the possession of manorial demesnes. 

The following table relates the feudation of Bulmer to the 
evidence of the subsidy :— 


TABLE III 





Car. Bov. Paid. ‘Normal.’ 





Bulmer. . |Ralphde Bulmer. 10s. 3}d. | 2s.—4s. 

Bransby . . |Thomas de River . | § 7s.5d. | 1s. 6d.—3s. 
Cornbrough . | John de Thweng ‘ 8s. 1}d. | 1s. 6d.—3s. 
Henderskelfe  . | Ralph fitzWilliam 11s. 9d. | 1s. 6d.-3s. 
Linton. . | William de Ros of 


Helmsley . : 7s.9d. | 2s. 6d.—5s. 
Youlton . . | William de Ros of 


Youlton or Ses 8s. 10d. | 1s. 6d.—3s. 
Stittenham . | John Gower... ‘ 8s. 44d. | 2s. 6d.—5s. 











The following table collates the subsidy with the feudation of 
various vills in Richmondshire, as given either in Kirkby’s Inquest 


or Nomina Villarum. The latter does not give the amounts of 
fees :-— 


TABLE IV 





Tenant. ‘Normal.’ 





Cleasby . . | Robert de Cleasby . 8s. 54d. | 3s.—6s. 
Croft ‘ . | William de Clairvaux | — 23s. 9}d. | 2s. 6d.—5s. 
Danby Wiske. . | Earl of Richmond _. | 1 21s. 104d.) 4s.-8s. 
Middleton Tyas . | Matt. de Middleton . 8s. 3s.—6s. 
Scorton . . |Hugh fitzHenry (de 
Bolton) ; oa 12s.5d. | 2s. 6d.—5s. 
Morton on Swale | Ralph fitzWilliam . | — 13s.2d. | 2s.—4s. 
Middleton Ralph de 


Quernhowe . Middleton. ‘ 22s. 64d. | 2s.—4s. 














There are, however, a certain number of high payments made 
by persons who cannot be traced in contemporary lists of knight- 
tenants. Now, when one of these occurs in a village in which 
there is also a payment evidently made by the proprietor of 
manorial demesne, it need not be considered except for purposes 
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of discussion and illustration... But when such a payment is the 
only large one in the vill, it calls for examination. Thus Richard 
Oisel occurs neither in Kirkby’s Inquest nor in Nomina Villarum 
as holding land in Ainderby Steeple ; in the subsidy he makes the 
uniquely large payment, 8s. 33d.2, Some of these payments can 
be shown to have been made by lay persons in possession of 
monastic granges. A certain Roger Miniot, not occurring in any 
feudation of this vill, makes the very high payment of 62s. 11}d. 
in Kirkby Wiske.* One of the largest granges of Fountains Abbey 
was situated in this vill; 4 but it does not occur among the vills 
in which the abbey paid subsidy. I have not traced the connexion 
between Roger Miniot and Fountains ; but there can be no doubt 
that he was in possession of this grange at the time of the subsidy. 
It was, perhaps, as lessee that William de Ryvaus paid 29s. 8}d. 
on a large tenement—the grange of Guisborough—in Marton.*® 
William de Werdale is given in the subsidy roll as paying 11s. 8}d. 
for the grange of Guisborough at Ayresome, which had been let 
to him, as we know from the rental of the priory.* This example 
brings us to the instances of sole outstanding payments which are 
more or less explicitly stated to have been made upon monastic 
granges ; even these, however, are very variously entered in the 
subsidy roll. Thus, the ‘ abbot of Fountains’ pays 18s. 14d. for 
the grange of Fountains at Dromonby;7 12s. 33d. paid by 
‘brother Roger’ represents the grange of Rievaulx at Great 
Busby.® ‘Grangia de Couton’ (entered under Moulton) is the 
grange of Fountains at North Cowton, on which 44s. 7d. was paid.® 


1T have taken the vill as the only convenient unit of area, and have disregarded 
the fact that many vills were broken up among the fees of one or two chief, and of 
several knight-tenants. Among ‘ manorialized ’ vills there are a few which contained 
the demesnes of more than one manor ; but there are many cases where a considerable 
proportion of a vill was feudally independent of the owner of manorial demesne. It 
therefore needs to be pointed out that, in relying upon evidence of manorial demesne 
only, the tendency is to exaggerate the degree of manorialization as a whole. 

2 Kirkby’s Inquest, p. 176; Nomina Villarum, p. 334; Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 16. 

3 Kirkby’s Inquest, p. 176; Nomina Villarum, p. 334; Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 11. 

*The monastic granges of this district require to be made the subject of an in- 
dependent study, which would contrast them with the normal economic development 
of the country. In support of some rather summary statements about various 
monastic granges, I have endeavoured to give in each case a reference to a grange or 
large single tenement, and to surviving charters which record its creation. For the 
grange of Fountains at Kirkby Wiske, cf. Memorials of Fountains, iii. (ed. Fowler, 
Surtees Soc., cxxx.) and Chartulary of Fountains, pp. 380-408. 

5 Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 43 (bis). For the grange, cf. Chartulary of Guisborough, ii. 
423, 427; 7-31. 

® Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 41 (under Linthorpe); Chartulary of Guisborough, ii. 417. 

7 Yorks. Lay Subs., p.40. For the grange, cf. Rental of Fountains, Brit. Mus. Add. 
MS. 40010, f. 204; Chartulary of Fountains, pp. 260-6. 

8 Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 39. For the grange, cf. Chartulary of Rievaulx (ed. C. T. 
Atkinson, Surtees Soc., lxxxiii.), pp. 332 ; 275-7 (notitiae). 

® Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 9. Not a grange of Eggleston, as stated in the note. Cf. 
Add. MS. 40010, fo. 198%; Chartulary of Fountains, pp. 173-90, 
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On the other hand, the 15s. 1d. paid in Thornaby by the prior of 
Guisborough represents the demesne of a true manor, and not the 
arable land of a grange ;! and the vills in which the Benedictine 
house of St. Mary’s, York, possessed ‘ granges’ with dependent 
populations were probably developed from the first on manorial 
lines. We must be prepared to take account of these confusingly 
various entries, and to look into the previous development of the 
vills under which they appear. The land of a true monastic 
grange is not the same thing as manorial demesne ; the creation 
of a monastic grange may or may not have obscured a previously 
existing manor. If we are to bring vills containing monastic 
granges under the general classification, it must be by finding out 
whether they had or had not formerly contained manorial 
demesnes ; and for this purpose we must turn to the charters 
which record the creation of granges (covering, incidentally, in 
this process, nearly every vill which is illustrated by large groups 
of twelfth- and thirteenth-century charters). I cannot, of course, 
do more than give examples of the use of this material. Marton- 
le-Moor, under the name of ‘ Caldwell ’, was acquired as a whole 
by Fountains in the twelfth century ; it was nearly depopulated 
in 1086; probably entirely so at the time of the grant; and it 
was probably reclaimed and cultivated wholly by the conversi of 
this Cistercian house.2- The large group of charters which record 
the creation of North Cowton grange fails to reveal anything but 
a community of small holders.* Neither of these vills can be said 
to have contained a manor or manorial demesne at any time 
in the twelfth or thirteenth centuries. On the other hand, the 
family of Arches had evidently held a manor and manorial 
demesne in Rainton about the year 1200, though there is no trace 
of it at the end of the century.‘ 

Collation of lists of knight’s fees with the subsidy roll has 
thus directed our attention to high payments made on the produce 
of monastic granges, and thence to the charters which record 
the creation of these granges. It also compels us recognize, 
among the high payments made by persons not occurring in con- 
temporary lists of knight-tenants, a residuum which cannot be 
explained. These are found chiefly in those vills for the feudation 
of which we have been dependent on evidence from 1285 and 


1 Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 40. This manor had been recently acquired as a whole. 
Cf. Chartulary of Guisborough, ii. 35. 

2 In 1086 there was one villein here with half a plough. Victoria County History of 
Yorkshire, ii. 230. Twenty-two charters dealing with this grant of five carucates in 
‘ Caldwell’ fail to mention any tenants on the land. Chartulary of Fountains, pp. 
484-90. The abbey made the sole payment in Marton in the subsidy (p. 7). 

3 See supra, p. 388. 

* Chartulary of Fountains, p. 567 (nos. la, 2, 4), 581 (no. 48); 567-92; Yorks. Lay 
Subs., p. 7. 
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1316. Now, in certain instances we have found manors un- 
doubtedly in the possession of persons whose title could not be 
immediately explained. We were perhaps exceptionally for- 
tunate in knowing that the William de Hamilton who pays 20s. 74d. 
in Thirsk is the guardian of the young Mowbray.'_ Richard Oisel 
does not occur in Kirkby’s Inquest or in Nomina Villarum as a 
tenant in Ainderby Steeple ; and the subsidy accounts of this vill 
do not inform us that he is escheator beyond Trent, and a royal 
accountant.? High payments in the subsidy otherwise inexplic- 
able, may be accounted for as made by (a) missing links in the 
chain of descent, (b) unknown assignees, (c) guardians, (d) ministers 
in temporary possession of estates, and (e) persons farming manorial 
demesne. In the absence of more precise evidence, they must be 
considered as demonstrating manorial demesne. 

We have now dealt with all vills in which payments occur 
which are high relatively to other payments within the same vill. 
Some examples should be given to show what is meant by vills 
which exhibit no outstandingly high payments. In some we seem 
to observe a standard payment, conformed to by the majority and 
exceeded by none of the inhabitants. Among twenty tax-payers 
in Stainton, there are two low payments; the remainder fall 
between 2s. and 4s. 10$d.* In Leckby and Jolby only three out 
of fourteen payments fall short of 2s., but the highest is only 
4s. 4d.4| Among the eighty-nine tax-payers in Cundall, Sowerby, 
and Knayton, no fewer than fifty-eight pay 2s. 6d. or more; the 
highest payment in the three vills is 5s. 544.5 In Thornton-le- 
Moor there seems to be a standard payment of from 3s. to 6s. ; 
the three which exceed this are of 7s. 2d., 6s. 7?d., and 6s. 33d.° 
In most of the villages of this region we must not look for too 
great a uniformity of payments ; but we can still observe a very 
large number in which a majority of payments fall between fairly 
narrow limits, and none exceeds the higher figure. In Milby, 
Kneeton, Osmotherley, Stockton Forest, Birkby, Brafferton, 
Kilburn, Hawnby, and Overton, for example, a majority of tax- 
payers contribute more than ls. 6d., but there is no payment 
higher than 48.7 In Holme, Skewsby, Little Leeming, Fearby, 
and Little Crakehall a majority of inhabitants pay 2s. 6d. and 


1 Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 82; Yorks. Inq., iii. 112. 

2 Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 16; Yorks. Ing., iv. 58; Lists and Indexes, xi. 195. 

3 Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 40. One or two misprints, mistakes in transcription, or 
failures to note mistakes in the original, in this otherwise well-edited volume, are 
liable to falsify evidence of this kind. Thus in Catton on Swale (p. 82) Richard, son 
of Alan, is entered as paying ‘ xxijs 0.’ Richard was not, however, a large landowner 
in Catton ; and the total for the whole village shows that ‘ xxijd o.’ is correct. John 
Plukman paid ls. 11d. in Kirkby Hill, not * xxiijs o.’ (p. 7). 

* Ibid. pp. 7, 10. 5 Ibid. pp. 3, 69, 86, 88. 

® Ibid. p. 85. 

7 Ibid. pp. 5, 23, 66, 75, 78, 84 (bis), 114 and 116. 
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more, but no payment exceeds 68.1. In a remarkable group of 
ten vills in Halikelde—I do not here include any, of course, which 
have already been classed as containing manorial demesne— 
payments of the order of 6s., 88. and 10s. occur ; so frequently, 
however, that they cannot be considered as abnormally high.? 
In nearly half the vills entered in the taxors’ accounts there is no 
payment relatively high enough to suggest the presence of manorial 
demesne. 

These vills may be further discussed in the light of a comparison 
of lists of knight’s fees with the subsidy roll. In about a dozen 
instances we find military tenants holding large fees in certain 
vills, but paying no more than the majority of the inhabitants of 
them. Thus William de Lascelles holds 2} carucates in South 
Cowton, but pays only 2s. 94d.; Robert de Ainderby holds the 
vill of Ainderby Myers, and pays 4s. 0?d.; in neither is the pay- 
ment relatively large enough to suggest that the tenant held the 
demesne of a typical manor.’ It is possible that manorial demesne 
in these vills had become largely reduced by grants or leases ; but 
if the only evidence—that of the subsidy—may be relied upon, 
there is no difficulty in supposing that a man might be the feudal 
lord of a vill or a large part of it, while remaining in the economic 
sense nothing more than a small holder. In the great majority 
of the vills in which no large payments occur, the appropriate 
military tenants pay nothing at all. For vills in the wapentake of 
Bulmer we can collate with the subsidy a contemporary list of 
knight-tenants. Thomas de River, Walter de Langton, Ralph de 
Neville, Ralph Fitzwilliam, John de Thornton, and William le 
Latimer held the whole or large parts of Brafferton, Flawith, 
Flaxton, Ganthorpe, Skewsby, and Terrington respectively ; under 
none of these vills are they entered as paying any subsidy.‘ If 
the list of tenants on the Mowbray fee (1301) is compared with the 
subsidy accounts, it is remarkable in how few of the appropriate 
vills (chiefly in Birdforth wapentake) they are recorded as making 
payments.5 Under many of the vills in the three wapentakes of 
Richmondshire we cannot find the names of tenants mentioned 
either in Kirkby’s Inquest or in Nomina Villarum. The very 
large number of vills in which there is no payment by a feudal 
lord and no outstandingly large payment must be classed as being 
without manorial demesne. 

The subsidy roll of 30 Edward I does not mention certain 
vills in the neighbourhood of York ; and the returns for Allerton- 
shire are partly illegible. To secure a provisional completeness 


1 Yorks. Lay Subs., pp..67, 72, 96, 99, 100. 2 Ibid. pp. 2-6. 

8 Kirkby’s Inquest, pp. 177, 149; Yorks. Lay Subs., pp. 12 and 14, 96. 
4 Knight’s Fees, Bulmer, p. 376; Yorks. Lay Subs., pp. 70-8, 112. 

5 Yorks. Inq., iii. 158. 
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for the whole region, I have been compelled to use the very 
unsatisfactory subsidy roll of 1 Edward III. This subsidy was 
collected at a time when, as Professor Willard has shown in an 
interesting article based upon fourteenth-century subsidies, the 
taxable value of the north of England had been greatly reduced 
by Scottish inroads.2, In making use of the low and poorly 
differentiated payments entered in the meagre accounts of this 
subsidy, I have considered as containing manorial demesne, those 
vills in which some payment is made by the tenant mentioned in 
Nomina Villarum, or a recognizable descendant; and as not 
containing manorial demesne, those vills in which no such payment 
is made. 

It would have been more satisfactory to have based a statistical 
account of a large district upon homogeneous material, and 
to have made this study an essay in the use of the fifteenth of 
30 Edward I as evidence for manorial history. But in testing the 
fidelity of the subsidy we have been compelled to take account of 
the superior evidence of inquisitions ; while examples of payments 
on the produce of monastic granges have inevitably referred us to 
the charters which record their creation and the original condition 
of the vills in which they were situated. Much evidence no doubt 
remains by which the results set out below may be modified. In 
summarizing these results, I have at the same time shown the 
nature of the different classes of evidence on which they are based. 
It will be seen that most of the material has been found in the 
records of the fifteenth ; it must also be pointed out that for four- 
fifths of the vills in this district I have relied on the respectable 
evidence of (a) inquisitions, (6) charters referring to manorial 
demesne, (c) large groups of charters relating to single vills and 
failing to mention the demesne of manors, (d) high payments by 
the lords of large fees in different vills, and (e) the accounts for 
those vills in which there are no payments by feudal lords, and no 
outstandingly large payments. 

In rather more than half the vills in the vale of Yorkshire, 
I can find no trace of manorial demesne. 

The demesne is only one of the symptoms of the manor ; and 
we must not base an account of the manorial structure of this 
region upon results which, as evidence of manorialization, will 
require to be modified in interpretation. But the subject of 
manorial demesne is interesting in itself; and some tentative 
Suggestions may be based on what we have discovered about it. 
The Danelaw has been shown to have contained many examples 
of manors with dependent berewicks and sokelands situated in 

1 Yorkshire Lay Subs. for 1 Edward III (Yorks. Archaeological Society Record 


series, Ixxiv.), pp. 106 seq. 
* Willard, University of Colorado Studies (1905). 
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TABLE V 


Vills with |Vills without 


Nature of Evidence. Sena. Semen, 


Total. 


I. Inquisitions : 

Showing manorial demesne . ; 28 

II. Charters : 
Showing manorial demesne . 
Showing only small holders . 

III. Lay subsidy, 30 Edward I : 
Large payments by feudal lords 
Large payments, not explained 
Low payments by feudal lords 
No payments by feudal lords, and 

no large payments 

IV. Lay subsidy, 1 Edward III : 
Payments by feudal lords 
No payments by feudal lords 


Total 140 


outlying vills.1 Are we to attribute the prevalence of apparently 
non-manorialized vills to a survival of the soke system? It is 
difficult to find, in particular cases, any correspondence between 
the manorial structure of 1066 and the conditions of a later age. 
Much sokeland seems to have become manorialized ; examples 
may be taken from vills which contained only sokeland in 1066. 
The whole of Whorlton, eight carucates, was soke of Hutton 
Rudby in 1066 ; in 1299 it was the capital of the Meynell fee, and 
contained a castle and a large manor.? Moulton, soke in 1066, 
contained a manor in 1282. Thimbleby was soke in 1066, and 
manorialized in 1301.4 On the other hand, there are perhaps a 
hundred examples of vills which were manors or contained manors 
in 1066, but contained no manorial demesne in 1301. Domesday 
itself will show in 1086 sokemen within the bounds of manors, 
and villeins on sokeland.5 These last points have, indeed, been 
fully discussed by Professor Stenton, who also refers to the subse- 
quent spread of manorialization over sokeland.* But we have to 


1 Stenton, Types of Manorial Structure in the Northern Danelaw. 

2 Victoria County History, ii. 221, 309; Yorks. Ing., iii. 114; Yorks. Lay Subs., 
p. 27. 

8 Vict. Co. Hist., ii. 231, 315; Yorks. Inq., ii. 39. 

* Vict. Co. Hist., ii. 196, 314 ; Surtees Soc., xlix. 103, 341; Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 66. 

5 Types of Manorial Structure, p. 17. ® Danelaw Charters, eviii. 





ay 
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account for the disappearance of manors, and to explain an 
apparent large measure of economic freedom in 1301 among a 
population which contained, at the date of the survey, an excep- 
tionally high proportion of unfree persons, and which had suffered 
the depression consequent upon a punitive expedition! If we 
suppose a gradual reassertion of primitive freedom among the 
predominantly Scandinavian population of this district,? this will 
hardly correspond with a gradual spread of the manor over vills 
which had formerly been sokeland (though it will not be incon- 
sistent with a sudden and limited expansion of the manorial 
system within a short period after the conquest). The central 
fact about this region—a fact which has hitherto had a merely 
negative application—is that it was partly devastated and de- 
populated in 1069 and 1070. Is it possible to find in the de- 
vastation and depopulation of Yorkshire an explanation for the 
conditions of the thirteenth century ? 

If the distribution of vills containing manorial demesne were 
plotted on a map, we should find a narrow but coherent belt of 
manorialized vills round the northern, eastern, and south-western 
margins of Bulmer. Manorial demesne would be found to be 
frequent in Hang East and Gilling East, and again in Langbaurgh 
West. Everywhere in these districts, however, there would be 
found some interspersion of vills without manorial demesne. In 
some parts, on the other hand, we should find vills without 
manorial demesne unmixed with manorialized vills. A compact 
block of twenty vills south of the Tees, in the north of Allertonshire, 
appears to be entirely free from manorialization. Another 
compact group of twenty-five in the south of Allertonshire and 
the north of Birdforth wapentake consists entirely of non- 
manorialized vills. Central and southern Bulmer contain very 
few manors. Is it a coincidence that precisely these districts 
were most thoroughly devastated after the conquest ? Following 
up this suggestion in a region which had been more sporadically 
devastated, we find that the scattered vills without manorial 
demesne in Gilling East, Hang East, and Halikelde correspond 
with remarkable fidelity to those which were wholly waste in 
1086; and that vills containing manors in 1301 had usually 
contained some working population in 1086. Let us proceed at 
once to discover how far vills wholly waste in 1086, and vills 
containing some agricultural population at that time (without 
distinguishing those which were partly waste or partly held by 


1 English Village Community, p. 86 (plan); 63 per cent. of the population were 
villeins, 23 per cent. bordars and cottars. For the devastations of 1069 and 1070, cf, 
R. R. Darlington, Aethelwig, Abbot of Evesham, part ii. ante, xlviii. 177. 

* As Professor Stenton seems to do, Danes in England, p. 14, , 
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free tenants) correspond with vills respectively without or with 
manorial demesne in 1301 or before.? 


TABLE VI 





Populated Waste 


(1086). (1086). | Total. 


With demesne (thirteenth century) . 105 35 
Without demesne (thirteenth century) 40 116 





Total 145 151 296 





Of the vills which contained some working population in 1086, 
72-4 per cent. afterwards contained some manorial demesne. Of 
the vills wholly depopulated in 1086, 76-8 per cent. did not after- 
wards become manorialized. Over half the instances of waste 
vills later manorialized occur in the single wapentake of Lang- 
baurgh West; while in Bulmer a disproportionate number of 
vills which were populated in 1086 are found entirely in the hands 
of small holders at the end of the thirteenth century. This is 
not the place for any discussion of the peculiar development of 
these wapentakes;* were they excluded, however, from the 
district which we are studying, we should find a very small 
proportion of exceptions to the rule, that thirteenth-century 
manorial demesnes are found in vills which had contained some 
population in 1086, and that vills wholly waste in 1086 never 
became manorialized. 

The circumstances in which manorial demesnes were first 
created, the economic structure of the earliest honours and 
knight’s fees, are questions as interesting as they are profoundly 
obscure. Whatever aggression may have been employed by 
tenants-in-chief and military tenants in the years which immedi- 
ately followed the Conquest, it would appear that in the second 
half of the twelfth and in the thirteenth centuries it was very 
difficult for a lord to dispossess his free or even his unfree tenants. 
There might, then, seem to be some economic advantage in the 


1 The facts given in this table may be conveniently tested over the small wapentake 
of Halikelde. The feudation of the vills in this wapentake is given in Surtees Soc., 
xlix. 181-6, 338, 339; the subsidy accounts are in Yorks. Lay Subs., pp. 1-8; refer- 
ences to Domesday are given under each vill in Vict. Co. Hist., N. Riding (parochial 
histories), i. 

2 For a small district, Cleveland contains a large number of small early Norman 
castles. The manorialization of Bulmer may have been checked by the creation of the 
forest of Galtres. 

3 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, i, 360, 362. 
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possession of land unencumbered by tenants; lords of waste 
vills would be, at once in the feudal, legal, and economic sense, 
tenants in demesne. Now, in certain suggestive instances, it 
would seem that lords had taken advantage of this opportunity. 
The small vill of Upsland was waste in 1086; it had one tax- 
paying inhabitant in 1301, when John de Musters paid 70s. 1d. 
on what was evidently a very large demesne.! Goldsborough (in 
Langbaurgh East) was waste in 1086; there were, however, 
villeins in the neighbouring village of Lythe.? Both vills were in 
the hands of Nigel Fossard at the time of the survey, and of the 
Mauley family, his direct successors, in the thirteenth century. 
In 1279 Peter de Mauley had villeins in Lythe, and held the whole 
of Goldsborough in demesne.* The vill of Raventhorpe was 
entirely waste in 1086.4 The whole area of the vill must have 
been taken up in 1301 and 1308 by the twenty-four bovates which 
William de Cantilupe held in demesne, and on which he paid 
24s. 5d.5 We are told that the village of Raventhorpe has dis- 
appeared ; we may doubt whether, since the Conquest, it has been 
allowed to exist. In each of these instances a vill which had 
been waste in 1086 formed the demesne of a manor absorbing the 
services of villeins in at least one adjacent vill, one which had been 
continuously populated since 1086; both vills having been con- 
tinuously united in the same fee. An area which had been a vill 
in Domesday was presumably a more or less compact piece of 
land ; and in bringing the whole area of a vill into demesne a lord 
would have the advantage of possessing manorial demesne form- 
ing a compact block of land, and not scattered as was usual among 
the strips of his tenants. Such vills did not follow the ordinary 
course of manorial development, and are therefore exceptions of 
the kind which illustrate the rule. The manor was founded as 
much upon the population as upon the land; and it is obvious 
that in circumstances not exceptionally favourable the lords of 
fees within waste vills could have made nothing of them, and would 
have been glad to allow advantageous conditions to anyone willing 
to start cultivation. We may, therefore, briefly sum up the 
results of this inquiry. In slightly less than half the vills of this 


1 Vict. Co. Hist., ii. 240; Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 7. 

2 Vict. Co. Hist., ii. 219. 

3 Yorks. Ing., i. 194. (This fully bears out the evidence of the subsidy, which 
shows a later Peter de Mauley in sole possession of Goldsborough, paying 24s. 10d., 
p- 33.) 

4 Vict. Co. Hist., ii. 196, 275, 314, 315. 

5 Inquisition abstracted in Yorks. Lay Subs., p. 83, n. 5. He also had twenty-nine 
bovates in villeinage. As we have seen, inquisitions are not to be trusted as evidence 
of where tenants held land, and these villeins—though the inquisition does not say so 
—no doubt lived in Boltby. This vill contained some population in Domesday ( Vict. 
Co. Hist. Yorks., ii. 275); and it was united in one fee with Raventhorpe in 1086 
(ibid.) and 1285 (Kirkby’s Inquest, p. 97). 
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district we can trace the existence of manorial demesne. Vills 
containing manorial demesne largely comprise those which had 
contained some rural population in 1086. The social depression 
which had been suffered after the Conquest by the population of 
Yorkshire will account for the prevalence of a manorial institution 
in those vills where any population had survived. In rather 
more than half the vills of the vale of Yorkshire we cannot trace 
any manorial demesne. These chiefly consist of vills which had 
been wholly waste in 1086. The economic freedom of these vills 
must be attributed to the favourable conditions which have always 
been enjoyed by those who undertake the colonization of waste 
land. 
T. A. M. BisHop. 


1 Villeinage in England, p. 333. ‘ Everywhere in the world the advance of cultiva- 
tion has been made the starting-point of privileged occupation and light taxation.’ 
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The Date of the ‘Modus Tenendi 


Parliamentum’ 


HE question of the date of the tract bearing the title Modus 
Tenendi Parliamentum is one which from the seventeenth 
century ! has attracted interest. Heretofore the views expressed 
have been largely impressionistic, and no extended search for 
clues has been undertaken. The best piece of investigation 
published, that of Hardy,? is but a partial review of the evidence 
now within fairly easy reach. It is well known that the most 
familiar edition of the text, Hardy’s, republished by Stubbs in his 
Select Charters, is not derived from the earliest extant manuscript.* 
The citations made herein refer to this edition, but with it have 
been collated parts of the two basic fourteenth-century texts.‘ 
Since the work bears various marks of a fourteenth-century 
origin and refers to a time of conflict between the king and the 
baronage, it has naturally been assumed that it presents conditions 
either of the reign of Richard II or that of Edward II. The 
advocates of the earlier period have sometimes held that the 
actual time of composition was within one or two decades subse- 
quent to 1327. The view that the treatise originated in the later 
years of the century has not found much support,® and has been 
rejected for substantial reasons. The writer knew no such rank 


1 For a review of the discussion, see Bémont, Mélanges Julien Havet, pp. 467-70 ; 
also the preface to the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum (1846), edited by Thomas Duffus 
Hardy. 

? Also in Hardy’s preface. 

3 Hodnett and White, Manuscripts of the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, ante, 
xxxiv. 209-15. Cf. Hardy, Modus Tenendi, p. 13, n. 3; p. 26, n. 1; also Bémont, 
loc. cit. pp. 476-9. 

‘ Cottonian MSS., Vespasian B, vii. and Nero D, vi. The latest edition of Stubbs’ 
Charters gives merely an abridgement. 

5 Hardy (loc. cit. pp. xvi-xvii), with whom Holdsworth (Hist. of English Law, 3rd 
ed. ii. 425) is in agreement, assigns the work to the period between 1294 and 1327 ; 
Pollard (Evolution of Parliament, 2nd ed. p. 433) to the reign of Edward II; Pike 
(Constitutional History House of Lords, p. 112) to the beginning of the fourteenth 
century ; Stubbs (Select Charters, 8th ed. p. 502) to the middle of the century, and 
Tout (Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, iii. 138, n. 2) to the period some- 
what after 1340. Bémont (Mélanges Julien Havet, pp. 479-80) holds to an origin 
a little before the time of Richard II, and Round (Commune of London, p. 317) to one 
in that reign. 
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of peerage as that of duke, to say nothing of that of marquess ; * 
he refers to the composition of the king’s council in terms which 
are inaccurate after about 1340.2 He represents the wages both 
of knights of the shire and of town representatives as still variable 
in amount,* and reveals that the knights and the burgesses have 
not yet coalesced into one body.‘ It will be seen below that in 
various instances he holds views quite without point if referred to 
the reign of Richard II. Finally, recent study of the manuscripts 
of his treatise points to an older origin. The main counter- 
argument has been made by Round, who contended that the 
document belongs to the reign of Richard II because the title 
earl marshal, which is used,®> was not conferred until 1386.6 Since 
it is clear, however, that the marshal of England was an earl 
during most of the reign of Edward II, and that unofficially he 
was called earl marshal,’ no great importance need be attached to 
this discrepancy in technical nomenclature. The interest of a 
popular party, which has been assumed to be responsible for the 
work, may explain the still extant copies made towards the close 
of the fourteenth century, but, as will be shown later, cannot 
account for its original composition. 

A good beginning for a more detailed investigation is found in 
two of the tenets of recent scholarship. Students of the manu- 
scripts of the treatise disclose a distinct possibility that it may 
date from the reign of Edward II. Furthermore, a notable 
authority on this reign has declared that its point of view is mainly 
Lancastrian.® The latter opinion may be sustained with little 
difficulty. The writer even shows attachment to the personal 
interests of Earl Thomas of Lancaster. Quite without a recogni- 
tion of these facts, it has been observed that an ulterior purpose 
of the writer is political rather than historical, or descriptive.’ 
This is the chief key to an understanding of his work. 

The author of the treatise was a clever person who, in matters 
which may be tested, was usually well informed." His inaccuracy 

1 Hardy, loc. cit. p. xxviii. 

2 Section, De Modo Parliamento. Cf. J. F. Baldwin, King’s Council in the Middle 
Ages, pp. 70, n. 1, 76-8. . 

® Sections De Militibus, De Civibus, De Burgensibus (Hardy, Modus Tenendi 
Parliamentum, pp. 11-13 ; Stubbs, Select Charters, pp. 504-5). Cf. infra. 

4 Sec. De Quinque Clericis. 

5 Sec. De Casibus et Iudiciis (Hardy, loc. cit. p. 19; Stubbs, loc. cit. p. 507). 

® Round, Commune of London, pp. 317-18. 

7 Malmesbury (Vita Edwardi Secundi, Rolls Series, p. 263) calls him comes mares- 
callus. He appears in official record as Thomas, earl of Norfolk, marshal of England 
(Cal. Close Rolls, 1318-23, pp. 80, 132, 266). 

§ Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, 2nd ed. pp. 68, 433; Hodnett and White, 
ante, xxxiv, 215; cf. Bémont, Mélanges Julien Havet, p. 472. 

® Tout, Chapters in Mediaeval Administrative History, iii. 138, n. 2. 


10 Bémont (Mélanges Julien Havet, p. 478) says ‘il prend parfois les allures d’un 
manifeste politique ’. 


11 See next note; also the concluding statements of this article. 
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concerning points of usage is not so great as some have supposed ; ' 
he held certain sound views that have not always been apprec- 
iated ;2 but he occasionally placed misrepresentations in sub- 
divisions of topics which on the whole are treated so correctly as 
to throw an unwary reader off his guard. The direct statements 
which are demonstrably contrary to fact are few, and for this 
reason deserving of close scrutiny. Many assertions are frankly 
designed to express opinion rather than fact. Some are deductions 
from constitutional history. The sections prominently marked by 
solebat clauses, expressive of past usage, are with few exceptions 
the earlier ones. Much more numerous throughout the work are 
the prominent debet clauses, often reciting merely what has been 
done in the past, but so well fitted to introduce judgements about 
the present that in many cases one is left uncertain concerning 
the basis of a given statement. Important assertions in the 
future tense, if the original arrangement of sections is followed,* 
become very numerous in the latter half of the work. Concerning 
these the reader feels the same doubt as in the case of the debet 
clauses, yet by declaring in quasi-official style what will be done, 
they tend to create the impression that this is binding. The 
writer’s mode of presentation is thus well adapted to the intro- 
duction here and there of parts of a political programme under 
conditions which make it practically impossible to convict him of 
wilful misstatement. 

Several expressions of the author, when assembled, show that 
he makes allusion to English affairs between 1311 and 1322 and 
that he shares the attitude and the prejudices of the Ordainers. 
Mention is made of the possibility of war within the realm and 
of a discord between king and magnates, or amongst the latter, 
which may weaken the peace of the realm.‘ There is an account 
of the proclamation, made at the beginning of each session of 
parliament, concerning the presentation of petitions,® but omission 
of all reference to the king’s repeated orders forbidding the 
barons to come armed.* This prohibition was the subject-matter 
of another proclamation at the commencement of parliament, 
from the year 1332,’ and would naturally have called for mention 


1 Examples are cited by Hardy, Modus Tenendi Parliamentum, pp. vii-—ix, xi-xiii. 

2 For example, his recognition of the permanent place and the importance of the 
commons in parliament. 

3 That of Vespasian B, vii. Cf. Hodnett and White, ante, xxxiv. 210-11. 

* Sec. De Casibus et Iudiciis difficilibus. 

5 Hardy, Modus Tenendi, p. 31; Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 509. This dates from 
1305 (Maitland, Memoranda de Parliamento, p. 3). 

®In 1310 (Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1307-13, pp. 206-7); in 1311 (ibid. pp. 431, 442; Rot. 
Parl., i. 447; Parl. Writs, ed. Palgrave, ii. pt. ii. p. 67). 

7 Rot. Parl., ii. 64, 103; Cal. Pat. Rolls, 1334-8, p. 283. In 1312 the earls were 
charged with contempt of the king for coming in arms (Vita Edwardi II, Rolls Series, 
p. 187. Cf. Annales Londonienses, Rolls Series, pp. 224, 227.) The writer states that 
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had the work been written in the period of domestic peace under 
Edward III. An initiative of the baronage in parliament, even 
against the king, in dealing with difficult and disputed cases is 
assumed to exist.1 The property qualification laid down as 
requisite to the summons of lay magnates to parliament is 
candidly designed to exclude some persons,? and is so high that it 
would have placed a decided restriction upon the number sum- 
moned. Trenchant statements are made, which show that the 
writer has in mind an incident of the spring of 1313, the failure 
of Edward II to meet the barons in parliament at the time 
specified, upon a plea of illness which was regarded as fictitious.* 
With respect to this issue of the king’s attendance, the author’s 
point of view is narrow and betrays animus. It fails to allow for 
the monarch’s absence, even on important business outside the 
realm, no doubt because the Ordinances made this permissible 
only with the consent of the baronage. The king is bound to 
attend unless hindered by bodily infirmity, but even so is not to 
lie outside the manor where parliament is held, and then ought to 
send for twelve members to visit him and report upon his condition. 
The absence of the king, so it is declared, ‘ res dampnosa et peri- 
culosa est toti communitati parliamenti et etiam regni’.‘ Similar 
feeling is shown in the characterization of the king as periurus, in 
case he allows parliament to depart without taking up all the 
petitions which have been presented.’ It is to be observed that 
this is actually a demand for the enforcement of the twenty-ninth 
of the Ordinances of 1311.6 The king’s obligation to observe 
these rested upon more than the commission authorizing the 
Ordainers to make enactments according to law, reason, and the 
royal coronation oath ;7 for in 1317 Edward II applied in vain 
to the pope to be released from an oath by which he was bound to 
the Ordinances.*® 

Another political objective of the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum 
is found in several scattered statements made in support of the 
personal claims of Earl Thomas of Lancaster. These bear upon 
the office of steward of England, or, as he is called by the writer, 
the king used to send his serjeants-at-arms to prevent tumults or assaults outside the 
doors (sec. De Clamatore). In 1322 (Stat. of Realm, i. 187) the Lancastrian groups are 


said to have come unlawfully with horses and arms to the parliament of the preceding 
year. 

1 Sec. De Casibus et Iudiciis. Not only is this power implied in the Ordinances, 
but it finds frequent exemplification in the history of the period. 

2 Sec. De Laicis. 

3 Vita Edwardi Secundi (Rolls Series), p. 190; cf. Hilda Johnstone, Cambridge 
Med. History, vii. 418. 

* Hardy, Modus Tenendi, p. 35; Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 510. 

5 Sec. De Partitione Parliamenti. 
® Cf. Stat. of Realm, i. 165; Rot. Parl., i. 285. 
7 Rymer’s Foedera, ii. pt. i. 105; 113. 
8 Malmesbury, Vita Edwardi Secundi (Rolls Series), pp. 227-8. 
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the earl seneschal. The holder of this hereditary position from 
1308 was Earl Thomas. His functions were largely honorary, 
and were circumscribed through the appointment of the active 
steward of the royal household directly by the king. The earl 
was not forgetful that the office had behind it the tradition of power 
as well as honour,’ and set about to magnify dubious claims. 
Between 1317 and 1319 he unsuccessfully demanded the same 
powers as steward which Simon de Montfort had held.? The 
author evidently supports the earl’s claims. He states that the 
prelates and the king’s ministers in parliament are to take their 
proper places according to rank, and that the seneschal of England 
is bound to oversee this unless the king assigns another to do so.* 
If the king absents himself from a session because of illness, he 
ought to commission the archbishop in whose province parliament 
meets, along with the steward and a chief justice, to hold parlia- 
ment ‘ in his name, a personnel which was demonstrably contrary 
to the usage of Edward II in appointing commissions to hold 
parliament.’ Quite as peculiar is the declaration that the earl 
seneschal, the earl constable, and the earl marshal, or two of them, 
will choose parliamentary committees of arbitration, numbering 
twenty-five and including members of the commons, to decide 
disputed matters of great consequence upon which no agreement 
has been reached. This in some ways strikingly coincides with 
statements in the contemporary Lancastrian tract on the 
stewardship.* That it might have been intended to give power 
both to Earl Thomas and to his party is evident from the fact 
that the hereditary constable, Humphrey Bohun, earl of Hereford, 
was one of the original Ordainers, who, except for his adherence to 
the middle party from 1317 to 1320,? was a strong Lancastrian. 
Moreover, the marshal from 1316 was the king’s half-brother, 


1 Vernon-Harcourt, His Grace the Steward, cc. ii—iv. 

2 Tout, Chapters in Administrative History, ii. 243-5; cf. Place of Edward II in 
English History, pp. 67, 107 ; Cole, Documents, p. 8. As to the powers of the steward 
of the household, J. C. Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward II, pp. 207-14. 

3 Sec. De Loco et Sessionibus. 

*Sec. De Absentia Regis. Apparently the chief justice of the king’s bench (ef. 
sec. De Pronuntiatione) is considered by the writer as having a precedence in parlia- 
mentary matters over the head of the common bench. 

5 The king named as the commissioners to hold parliament in July, 1313, the bishop 
of Bath and Wells, the bishop of Worcester (Walter Reynolds the chancellor), and the 
earls of Gloucester and Richmond (Rot. Parl., i. 448; Parl. Writs, i. pt. ii. 96; Cal. 
Pat, Rolls, 1307-13, p. 594); in September 1314, the bishop of Exeter, the earl of 
Pembroke, and Henry de Beaumont (Rot. Parl., i. 450). 

* Hardy, Modus Tenendi, pp. 19-21; Stubbs, Select Charters, pp. 506-7. Compare 
the Lancastrian tract on the stewardship (Vernon-Harcourt, His Grace the Steward, 
pp. 165-7). 

7 See Tout, Place of Reign of Edward II in English History, pp. 86, 117. He was 
a member of the standing council of 1318 (Parl. Writs, ii. pt. ii. 184; Rot. Parl., 
i. 453), and was among those characterized by the Lancastrians in 1321 (Stats. of 
Realm, i. 182-3) as bons gentz. 
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Thomas of Brotherton, earl of Norfolk, who was a youth of but 
sixteen in that year. 

Since Thomas of Brotherton was the only earl who was 
marshal of England in the reign of Edward II, the Modus was not 
written in 1313, and cannot be earlier than 10 February 1316, the 
date of his appointment. It deals with various problems and 
conditions which belong to the rule of the Ordeining baronage. 
The period of its political timeliness was that prior to the battle 
of Boroughbridge and the disappearance from the scene of both 
Earl Thomas and Earl Humphrey. It remains for consideration 
whether this Lancastrian adherent composed the statement of his 
views at a later time. The concrete nature of his proposals makes 
against the supposition that his was an academic dissertation. A 
Lancastrian advocate would have met with no favour and some 
inconvenience, if not actual risk, in setting forth partisan proposals 
between 1322 and 1326, during the rule of the Despensers. His 
feeling against the king would have lost its justification in the 
reign of Edward III, for neither the incident nor the general 
situation on which it was based were repeated. It will be well, 
however, to examine other features of the work with regard to 
a possibility that the period about 1340 was the time of its 
composition. 

The chief reason heretofore assigned for attributing the work 
to so late a date is that it shows too strong a bias towards the 
commons to have been written in the reign of Edward II.? If 
the Modus dates from the period of baronial control, allowance is 
to be made for its tacit assumption that the commons are a per- 
manent and regular part of parliament. The commons ought de 
dure to be summoned, and there are to be commons present to 
take part in the settlement of quarrels. Apparently, there is no 
place in its scheme for a purely baronial parliament, which had 
remained the prevalent type after 1295, and even after the acces- 
sion of Edward II. The reign of Edward II none the less brought 
this innovation, a fact which seems first to have been clearly 
grasped by Professor Tout. Anomalous as it appears, the change 
is traceable to the rule of the Ordainers from its very beginning. 
Well before 1322, an observer who knew nothing of government 
policy might have recognized that parliaments which included the 

1 He was born 1 June 1300 (Rishanger, Annales, Rolls Series, ii. 438). His appoint- 
ment is recorded in Cal. Charter Rolls, 1300-26, p. 304. For his immediate predecessors 
in the office, see Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward II, p. 208. 

2 Tout, Chapters in Administrative History, iii. p. 138, n. 2; this follows Bémont 
(Mélanges Julien Havet, p. 479). 

® Sec. De Auxilio Regis. * Sec. De Casibus et Iudiciis. 

5The commons attended but three of the parliaments of Edward II from his 
accession to the acceptance of the ordinances in the autumn of 1311. There were 


four purely baronial parliaments. 
® Tout, Place of Edward II in English History, p. 151. 
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commons were being convened on the average once a year.!_ This 
is of itself a notable Lancastrian recognition of the popular element 
and its usefulness in parliament. There is coming to light some 
evidence of attendant progress on the part of the commons.* 
The idea of the writer of the Modus that the two knights of the 
shire have a greater voice in its taxation than has a great earl,* 
might have been deduced from precedents as justifiably in 1310 
or 1320 as in 1340. The statement that war aids required the 
consent of the commons would have been accepted as accurate 
well before the end of the preceding century. The inclusion in 
the same category of the strictly feudal aids for knighting the 
king’s son and marrying his daughter ‘ at first sight suggests that 
the author was writing about 1346,5 yet the necessity of seeking 
consent of the knights of the shire to one of these aids had been 
suggested in 1290.6 To the other in 1306 both knights and 
burgesses had agreed.’ 

Any of these views might reasonably have been defended 
during the rule of the Ordainers, and it would be difficult to 
demonstrate why they should belong preferably to a time twenty 
years later. Moreover, the use of the word peers in the document 
is distinctly more primitive and less technical than that which 
was beginning to appear in official records from 1321.8 The two 


most difficult sayings in the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum must 
next be considered. One of these is to the effect that the commons 
shall have a part in all things which ought to be affirmed, conceded, 


1In twelve parliaments between the adoption of the Ordinances and May 1322 
(J. G. Edwards in Essays Presented to T. F. Tout, p. 199). Mr. Edwards omits the par- 
liament of April 1314, and includes returns of the knights of the shire alone in the 
spring of, and again in July 1316, merely for a perambulation of the forest. Cf. H. G. 
Richardson and G. Sayles in Bulletin of Institute of Historical Research, vi. 76; and list, 
pp. 86-8, with which that of Mr. Edwards is to be compared. But two baronial par- 
liaments were called in this period. 

2 Davies, Baronial Opposition to Edward II, pp. 513-14; Gray, Influence of Commons 
on Legislation, pp. 201-16. Four subsidies were in the period 1311-22 granted by 
the counties and towns. 

3 Sec. De Ausilio Regis. 4 Ibid. 

5 See Stubbs, Constitutional History, ii. 549. 

® McIlwain, Cambridge Med. History, vii. 676. 

7 Parl. Writs, i. 178, 179; cf. Pasquet, Essay on Origins of House of Commons 
(transl. Laffan), p. 123. 

® The word is employed somewhat in the Magna Carta sense. The members of 
each grade in parliament, such as prelates, lay magnates, knights of the shire, and 
town representatives (secs. De Gradibus Parium and De Auzilio Regis), are peers of 
their colleagues. The use of the word piers in the negotiations of 1312 (Annales 
Londonienses, Rolls Series, pp. 211, 227) and in an act of the magnates in 1318 (Parl. 
Writs, ii. pt. ii. 184) is not necessarily in conflict with this. In 1317, however, appear 
the words paribus terrae (Gesta Edwardi de Carnarvan, p. 51), in 1321, piers de la terre 
(Stat. of Realm, i. 181), and in 1326 wnus parium et magnatum regni (Rot. Parl., ii. 5). 
The statement in 1330 that Earl Edmund was not judged by process of his peers (ibid. 
pp. 55-6) still admits the older meaning, but the expression peres de la terre (p. 52) 
also occurs. Indeed, in the section De Stationibus Loquentium the writer of the Modus 
speaks of a class of peers who are iudices et iusticiarii. 
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denied, or done in parliament, since the clerical proctors together 
with the knights and burgesses represent the community of the 
realm, the magnates themselves alone.1. This remarkable state- 
ment seems to be intended as support for the declaration which 
precedes and claims that the king may hold parliaments of the 
commons in case the bishops, earls, and barons ignore their 
summons and fail to appear. If the latter assertion was made 
prior to 1322, it is a distorted version of a quite recent state of 
affairs with which the writer as well as every well-informed person 
was cognizant. If made in 1340, it is inexplicable. There seems 
to have been no occasion in the reign of Edward III to contem- 
plate the possibility of parliaments without peers, because he lived 
on good terms with the baronage. A contingency which the 
writer might have had in mind was their absence in war; yet 
what he seems to contemplate is wilful absence, for he states 
that heavy amercements are to be levied upon earls and barons 
who fail to appear when summoned.? Lancastrian constitutional- 
ism was never very consistent, and on the whole the reasonable 
supposition is, either that a member of this party, who in 1317 or 
a little later saw its supporters deserting to the middle group, 
argued in favour of parliaments which might dispense with most 
of the nobility, yet still vote taxes and settle disputes ; or, pre- 
ferably, that at the time of the brief Lancastrian restoration in 
1321 and 1322 the same argument was made to safeguard the 
situation in case the members of the ousted party would not 
co-operate. 

What the Modus says in another relation links it decidedly to 
the reign of Edward II rather than to that of Edward III. Certain 
assertions concerning the representative clerical proctors and the 
higher clergy in parliament bear on a contested issue of the 
period, and once more disclose a political inspiration. These 
statements, though part of a general scheme to enforce by mone- 
tary penalties the attendance of all members of parliament, may 
be shown to have included one proposed course of action which 
would have been unnecessary a decade after the battle of Borough- 
bridge. The author fully appreciated the fact that the summons 
of the clergy along diocesan lines by the praemunientes clause, 
with which he was acquainted,* was insufficient. Thereby he 
left a chronological clue. A summons supplementary to the 
praemunientes, and requesting the archbishops to assemble their 


1Sec. De Ausilio Regis. 

2 Sec. De Inchoatione Parliamenti. The difficulty in this particular case does not 
seem to be solved by Professor Pollard’s observation (Hvolution of Parl., 2nd ed. 
pp. 434-5), based on section De Gradibus Parium, as to the possibility of the absence 
of one gradus. 

3 Hardy, Modus, p. 4; Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 503, 
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respective convocations in parliament,! is first recorded in 1311.” 
It gave rise to protests on the part of the Canterbury clergy in 
1314 and 1315. In 1316 the praemunientes summons, in default 
of special action on the part of their archbishop, failed to bring 
a sufficient number of them to the parliament of Lincoln to treat 
concerning a subsidy for the Scottish war.‘ Clerical taxation at 
this time and throughout the reign of Edward II was a very 
vexatious matter both from the ecclesiastical 5 and the govern- 
mental point of view. When clerical tenths were not granted 
in parliament, the question was then submitted to each of the 
convocations in separate session,* a procedure which reduced the 
possibility of pressure from the king. In 1318 the Canterbury 
clergy were once more largely absent from the parliament at York, 
and insisted on taking up the question of another grant with 
their archbishop and common convocation.’ In 1322 the usual 
praemunientes clause, citing the Canterbury clergy to the York 
parliament, was again supplemented by the special summons to 
the archbishop, issued, so the writ states, to prevent the retardation 
of business through the absence of deans, priors, and archdeacons.® 
A war grant was made, nevertheless, only because of the urgency 
of affairs, and it was insisted that there be convened a subsequent 
convocation at St. Paul’s, London, to make the grant regular. 
Moreover, the declaration was made that absentees could not be 
adjudged contumacious at the place where parliament was held.® 
The Canterbury convocation thus asserted the principle that there 
was no ecclesiastical authority to enforce attendance outside their 
province. This presented an obstacle which the Crown seems 
never to have surmounted. The Mortimer government in 1327 
made the attempt, citing both archbishops to call their convoca- 
tions to the parliament at Lincoln. This time certain proctors 
from the northern province appeared to present excuses for 
absentees and to declare that they were not bound to appear 
outside their province and ought not to respond.!° 

1The praemunientes summons, issued to the diocesan bishops, called for the cita- 
tion of the prior or dean of his cathedral chapter and his archdeacons as well as 
elected proctors (as in Parl. Writs, ii. pt. ii. 68, 72, 74, 119). The special summons 
to the two archbishops called for the citation of their suffragans, deans and priors of 
cathedral churches, archdeacons, and abbots as well as the proctors from the cathedral 
chapters and dioceses of the province (as in ibid. ii. pt. ii. 122-4; Report on Dignity 
of a Peer, iv. 473). The omission of the abbots in 1315 occasioned protest (Parl. 
Writs, ii. pt. ii. 139). 

® bid. ii. pt. ii. 57. 

3 Ibid. ii. pt. ii. pp. 122-4, 138-9 and appendix 92. 

‘ Ibid. pp. 152, 155, 158, 162. 

5 W. E. Lunt, ‘ Clerical Tenths ’, Haskins Anniversary Essays, pp. 157-82. 

® There seems to be no clear case in which the clergy of both convocations made the 
king a grant in parliament after 1307. 

7 Parl. Writs, ii. pt. ii. p. 196. 8 Ibid. p. 247. ® Ibid. p. 259. 


10 Records of Northern Convocation (Surtees Soc.), p. 72; Letters from Northern 
Registers (Rolls Series), pp. 344-5. 
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The Modus presents a scheme to deal with this troublesome 
question, which includes both a theory and a drastic means of 
action. In several passages the clerical proctors in parliament 
are represented as something more than a branch of an ecclesias- 
tical council meeting under the eye of their prelates, who alone 
had power to enforce their attendance.! They are classified as 
a separate order in parliament, but as part of the commons, co- 
ordinate with the knights of the shire and the town representa- 
tives ; and the proctors of a diocese are said to have a greater 
voice in taxation than their bishop. Attendance of the clergy as 
well as other members of parliament is to be enforced by penalties. 
The bishop will be amerced heavily in case the proctors of an 
archdeaconry fail to come at the fourth day of the session, the 
bishop and archbishop quite as heavily if they themselves do not 
respond to summons at the fifth. A similar procedure is to be 
adopted with reference to the deans, priors, and abbots.* In 
these respects one may heartily concur with Stubbs that the 
document sets forth a usage which is unreal. 

The author’s plan will be seen to fit into a situation which 
was developed by 1316. The struggle seems to have been at an 
end after 1330.5 There is every indication that Edward III subse- 
quent to his assumption of personal control was not troubled by 
the fact that one convocation or the other was constantly absent 
from parliament.* After 1334 the clergy generously supported 
him with grants, so far as I can determine, always made in 
separate convocations.’? In 1340 the special summons directing 


1 By proceeding against them as contumacious. Collection of taxes voted by 

the clergy might be enforced by ecclesiastical censures (Cal. Close Rolls, 1337-9, 
». 624). 
2 Hardy, Modus, pp. 17, 25, 43; Stubbs, Select Charters, pp. 506, 508, 512. The 
attempt to recognize the procurators as a separate order is made also in the section 
De Casibus et Iudiciis (Hardy, p. 21; Stubbs, p. 507). This is in conflict with the 
usage (Murimuth, Continwatio Chronicarum, Rolls Series, pp. 50-1) of 1327. 

3 Hardy, p. 29; Stubbs, p. 509. 

4 Stubbs, Constitutional History, 4th ed. ii. 266. 

5 In 1330, Mortimer’s desire for a clerical subsidy in parliament was thwarted by 
the absence of the archbishop of Canterbury (Cal. Close Rolls, 1330-3, p. 130). This 
is the last instance of the kind which seems to be recorded. 

® In 1336 he called them both to meet at Leicester at the end of September (Rept. 
on Dignity of a Peer, iv. 463; Cal. Close Rolls, 1337-9, p. 55), during the parliament 
at Nottingham. Only the clergy of the Canterbury province seem to have appeared 
(ibid. pp. 55, 73, 80). Their grant is said to have been made in the great council 
at Nottingham (pp. 1, 16, 65). The northern convocation at York made a separate 
grant of a tenth (p. 81) about the middle of October. A grant made by the Canter- 
bury clergy the preceding March at St. Paul’s (ibid. 1333-7, pp. 660-1 ; 1337-9, p. 50) 
is said to have been made in parliament. The corresponding grant of the northern 
convocation was made at York (ibid. 1337-9, p. 81) in May. 

7 It is not clear that the northern convocation attended parliament in March 1332 
(Rept. on Dignity of Peer, iv. 411; cf. Rot. Parl., ii. 65), and no grant (Murimuth, 
p. 66) was made. The two convocations were summoned to meet separately in the 
autumn of 1333 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-7, p. 177 ; Foedera, ii. pt. ii. 871). The grants 
of 1334 (Cal. Close Rolls, 1333-7, pp. 291, 354-5; cf. Rept. on Dignity of a Peer, iv. 
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both archbishops to call their convocations to parliament ceased 
to be issued.! If the harsh proposals to enforce the attendance of 
the whole clerical body were made at so late a date, or even some 
years previously, they represented nothing but the opinion of 
a theorist concerning a dead issue. Such a conclusion is not in 
accord with the manifest objects of the work. 

The Modus Tenendi Parliamentum was written prior to 1340. 
Its statement which shows that the wages of knights of the shire 
were not yet fixed is verifiable, and Hardy has proved that this 
ceases to hold after 1327.2 Indeed, a copyist of a later time found 
it necessary to alter this part of the text. The meaning given the 
word peers is an earlier one than that of the reign of Edward III. 
The problem of the attendance of the clergy loses its significance 
soon after the deposition of Edward II. Various allusions of the 
writer are to conditions of the period between 1311 and 1322. 
Just as the earliest possible date of the work is February 1316, so 
the latest is established by the king’s victory over the baronage in 
the spring of 1322. The insistence that the monarch is bound by 
oath to observe one of the Ordinances is clearly to be attributed 
to a time prior to their repeal by the parliament which assembled 
in May of that year. 

The writer, however, could hardly have composed his treatise 
during the defection of Humphrey Bohun to the middle party 
from 1317 to October 1320. It would obviously have been im- 
possible for the Lancastrians to assign him a leading role in their 
party programme so long as he adhered to their opponents. The 
chronological possibilities are thus reduced to two brief periods, 
one in 1316-17 and the other subsequent to the autumn of 1320. 
Either of these corresponds with the suggested explanation 
advanced above concerning the writer’s most impressive claims 
on behalf of the commons ; yet the problem of the attendance of 
the clerical proctors in parliament was more acute after 1318. 
Furthermore, Thomas of Brotherton was reaching an age at 
which he was far more likely to be a person of consequence. The 
objection has, indeed, been made that an allusion to him in this 
work is very unlikely because of his youth.‘ An answer is found 
426-7) were made in convocations summoned to meet separately. So in 1337 (Cal. 
Fine Rolls, v. 57; Cal. Close Rolls, 1337-9, pp. 318, 322) and (ibid. p. 538) in 1338 as 
well as (Rept. on Dignity of a Peer, iv. 506-7, 510) in 1339. 

1 Ibid. iv. 473, 481-2; cf. 518 ff. 

* Hardy, Modus, pp. vii—-x, xxviii-xxix. The wages of the knights of the shire in 
1322 might be either four or five shillings a day (Parl. Writs, ed. Palgrave, ii. pt. ii. 
258; cf. pp. 195, 232). Sometimes they fell as low (ibid. p. 195) as three shillings. 
Cf. Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, 2nd ed. pp. 406-7. 

* Hardy, loc. cit. pp. vii—viii. 

* Round, Feudal England, pp. 317-18. The Lancastrian tract on the stewardship 
(Harcourt, His Grace the Steward and Trial by Peers, pp. 165-7), which confines to the 
steward and the constable the duty of appointing the parliamentary committees of 


twenty-five mentioned above, and omits mention of the marshal, thus seems to be of 
earlier date than the Modus. 
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in the fact that he attained his full majority in June 1321. The 
greater weight of probability thus rests with the later of the two 
periods. 

One peculiarity of the work, according to the text published 
by Hardy and Stubbs, tends to strengthen this presumption. 
This is the inclusion of the chamberlain! among the official 
members of the king’s council who appear in parliament. Specific 
mention of this dignitary as one of the council is quite unusual 
at this time. The position prior to 1318 was held by John 
de Charlton, a royal favourite, who from 1315 was repeatedly 
summoned to parliament,* but whose membership of the council 
has not been established. His successor in office was the 
younger Hugh Despenser. The appointment of the latter was 
renewed in October 1318, by special authorization of parliament, 
therefore under conditions of unusual publicity.5 In and after 
1317 Hugh’s name regularly appears on the lists of barons who 
received summons to parliament. He was in constant attend- 
ance upon the king,’ and his inclusion in the council in 1317 and 
1320 is well authenticated. Under his headship the king’s 
chamber as a financial organ ® assumed an importance never 
before attained. These facts, along with Despenser’s very high 
place in the king’s favour, would explain the notable reference to 


the chamberlain, if the writer really made it. The phrase would 
afford a hint that the Modus Tenendi Parliamentum was written 
between 1318 and August 1321, when Hugh was banished from 
England.’ A comparison of the manuscripts, however, leaves it 
doubtful whether the author did not write of the chamberlains 
of the exchequer rather than the king’s chamberlain." 


1Sec. De Modo Parliamenti. 

2 Tout, Place of Edward II in English History, p. 354; J. C. Davies, Baronial 
Opposition to Edward II, pp. 214-17. 

3 Parl. Writs, ii. pt. ii. 138, 153, 174, 176, 179, 182, 196, 216. 

4 He appears before the council in 1316 (Rot. Parl., i. 355-6) in response to its special 
summons. 

5 Parl. Writs, ii. pt. ii. 231; Stat. of Realm, i. 181; Tout, Place of Edward II in 
English History, pp. 126 and note 1, 354-5. 

® Parl. Writs, ii. pt. ii. 173, 179, 198, 216, 235, 246, 262. 

7 One argument for his banishment was that with his father he kept away good 
councillors (Rot. Parl., i. 454; Parl. Writs, ii. pt. ii. p. 184). The Vita Hdwardi Secundi 
(Rolls Series, p. 260) makes this a charge that he was malus consiliarius. For his 
presence with the king, see also Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-18, pp. 607, 619 ; ibid. 1318-23, 
p. 219; also Cole, Documents, p. 9. 

8 Cal. Close Rolls, 1313-18, p. 459 ; ibid. 1318-23, p. 234; Parl. Writs, ii. pt. ii. 218. 
It was apparently he rather than his father who was excluded from the council by 
the Lancastrians in 1315 (Vita Edwardi Secundi, Rolls Series, p. 209). 

® Tout, Chapters in Administrative History, ii. 331 ff. 

10 For the date of Hugh’s appointment as chamberlain, see Tout, Place of Edward 
II in English History, p. 355. He was banished prior to 29 August (Stat. of Realm, 
i. 184) and (below, p. 420, n. 6) subsequent to 14 August. 

11 Vesp. B, vii (fos. 101-2) has camerarii et barones de scaccario, instead of camerarius 
et barones de scaccario. In Nero D, vi (fos. 73%, 74%) the important words are con- 
tracted, camerar’ et baron’, Cf. Harcourt, His Grace the Steward, p. 164. 
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Another passage, taken literally, confines the time of composi- 
tion to the two months preceding Hugh’s exile. In the writer’s 
assertion that the king was wont to take war aids and the two 
usual feudal aids only by grant of parliament is contained a 
palpable inaccuracy. He does not mention specifically the aid 
for knighting the king’s eldest son and marrying his eldest daughter 
but uses the words filios suos milites faciendo vel filias suas 
maritando.| If the words were deliberately chosen, as seems 
probable, they were intended to convey the idea that the king’s 
possible claim to these two aids by virtue of his feudal rights was 
wider than was the case. The passage becomes an implied argu- 
ment for the control of these aids by parliament. The birth of 
the second daughter of Edward II in June 1321? marks the 
earliest date at which the words of the writer would consistently 
have been applicable. Absolute accuracy concerning the number 
of the king’s children certainly was not essential to such a form 
of prevarication ; nevertheless, force would have been added to 
the argument by calling to mind a very recent and well-known 
event in the domestic history of the royal family. 

Other considerations, moreover, point to the conclusion that 
June 1321 is a very significant date for the present inquiry. On 
28 May the king, after consultation with his council, had caused 
a parliament to be summoned for 15 July, at which the main 
problem to be dealt with was obviously the rising in the Welsh 
marches against the claims and activities of the younger Hugh 
Despenser. Thomas of Lancaster openly showed his sympathy 
with the revolt, one of the leaders of which was Humphrey 
Bohun. On 24 May, at Pontefract, the northern Lancastrian 
lords formed a league for defence. On 28 June, a well-known 
assembly, including the archbishop, the two bishops, and other 
clergy of the North, as well as barons and knights, was called 
by Earl Thomas at Sherburn-in-Elmet. Earl Humphrey was 
also present. It was agreed to demand that various grievances 
be redressed. The leading officials of the king, including 
the chancellor, treasurer, chamberlain, and chief justice, were 
declared to hold their offices contrary to the Ordinances, which 
specified that they be chosen by the baronage in parliament. 
Remedy was to be sought by petition and agreement with the king 
in the next parliament.* The Lancastrians were thus not only 
planning an attack on the Despensers when the assembly 

1 Sec. De Auzilio Regis. 
2 Annales Paulini (Rolls Series), p. 291; cf. p. 283. The king’s second son, John 


of Eltham, was born (ibid. p. 279) in 1315. Elsewhere the Modus (sec. De Negotiis) 
mentions the king’s children and parliament’s right to deal with matters in their 
interest. 

* Gesta Edwardi de Carnarvan (Rolls Series), pp. 61-5. Compare the petition 
presented against the Despensers, ibid. pp. 65-9. : 
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convened, but also a restoration of theirown power. It was a time 
to consider the means of dominating parliament and the procedure 
of holding it, especially in case the king absented himself ; to see 
to it that the attendance of those summoned to parliament be 
enforced and the Lancastrian petitions be answered ; to emphasize 
the importance of the higher baronage, but at the same time to 
insist that affairs proceed in case these did not generally appear, 
and to dwell upon the importance of the commons and to gain 
their support,’ against the king. 

Here is the opening which the writer of the Modus Tenendi 
Parliamentum obviously took. This explains why he treated 
most of these, as well as some other matters, at variance with the 
facts of actual usage. He naturally indicated that Bohun as 
well as Earl Thomas was to have a prominent part in affairs, and 
could concede a leading role to a chief justice * and an important 
place to the chamberlain, since, according to expectation, both 
were shortly to be replaced by Lancastrians. The archbishop of 
Canterbury, who with Earl Thomas and the chief justice was 
in the event of the king’s absence to hold the parliament, was 
Walter Reynolds, the king’s henchman, actually, as it turned out, 
a mediator between Edward II and the armed Lancastrian barons 
in August, when they came to confront him.* A convincing chain 
of circumstance thus indicates that the treatise in question was 
written in preparation for the parliament of 15 July 1321, which 
banished the Despensers.‘ It was composed, then, subsequently 
to 28 June, probably before the Lancastrians reached London, on 
29 July,> while the king was still hesitant about his course of 
action, but in any event before Edward II on 14 August gave 
up the cause of the Despensers and met the barons in parliament.® 

What was the identity of this clever and well-informed adherent 
of Earl Thomas, who was charged with the task of formulating 
the usages of holding parliament, and who sometimes wrested 
historical facts for party advantage ? First of all, it may be 
assumed that he was a person of clerical status. Furthermore, at 
this or an earlier time he lived in the north of England. In all 


1 The commons (ibid. p. 69) did take at least a formal part in the petition against 
the Despensers ; also in that (Parl. Writs, ii. pt. ii. appendix, p. 164) for the pardon 
of the Lancastrians who had taken arms. 

2 William Inge, chief justice of the king’s bench and a Lancastrian (Tout, Place 
of Edward II, pp. 106, 373), had been superseded in 1317 by Henry le Scrope. 

’ Annales Paulini (Rolls Series), p. 297; Vita Edwardi Secundi, p. 259. Cf. supra, 
p- 411, n. 5. 

‘The Lancastrian tract on the stewardship, which, as Mr. Harcourt (His Grace 
the Steward and Trial by Peers, p. 151) shows, belongs to about the same period, pre- 


sents an affinity in some respects (cf. pp. 144-9, 165-7) with the Modus, and upholds 
the steward’s duty in removing evil counsellors. 


5 Annales Paulini, pp. 293-4. 
6 Ibid. p. 297; Vita Edwardi Secundi, pp. 258-9, 
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probability he attended the Lancastrian assembly on 28 June, for 
he shows acquaintance with its decisions. His mention of parlia- 
mentary proctors chosen by archdeaconries ! betrays his familiarity 
with the peculiar constitution of the northern convocation. His 
relationship with a cathedral town is indicated by his statements, 
contrary to current usage, to the effect that representatives of 
cities were entitled to higher wages than those of boroughs.* 
There is some reason to believe that the particular town was York. 
This is one of the two cities which he mentions.* Furthermore, 
the concluding statement of his treatise, to the effect that parlia- 
ment shall be held where the king pleases, if written by a Londoner, 
would have been an admission that Westminster should not 
be the sole meeting place. Prior to 1321, and for some years 
following,‘ precedent gave York the next best claim. 

The sympathies of this writer were obviously with the lower 
clergy. The only ecclesiastical members of parliament towards 
whom he shows a favourable inclination are the representative 
proctors. A prelate would probably have shrunk from suggesting 
the heavy scale of amercements which he proposed to levy upon 
the higher clergy for absence at the fourth and fifth days of a 
session, and upon a bishop for failure to return proctors. 

This clerk, moreover, showed a familiarity with the work 
and routine of parliament which only one of its members or 
officials could gain at first hand. He understood the forms of 
summons, and knew in detail what writing was to be done and 
what records kept.» He apparently would have assigned to 
parliament more clerks * than it possessed at the time. His 
interest in these clerks is obvious, for he gives technical details 
about their remuneration which could not have been known well 
outside official circles. Concern is shown lest the doorkeeper 
shall not recognize the persons who have business in parliament 
and exclude some of them.’ It is difficult to escape the conviction 
that the author had been a chancery clerk, and that through 
changes in the chancery, which the Lancastrians planned to 
effect, he hoped with the assistance of Earl Thomas to gain 

1 Secs. De Summonitione, De Inchoatione. 

2 Secs. De Militibus, De Civibus, and De Burgensibus. Behind this statement may 
have been some older precedent (Hardy, Modus Tenendi, p. xxix), but in 1319 repre- 
sentatives both of cities and boroughs (Parl. Writs, ii. pt. ii. 210) each received 
20 pence a day, in 1322 (ibid. p. 278) two shillings. 

* Sec. De Civibus. 

“The parliaments of Edward IT at York were in September 1314, October 1318, 
May 1319, and in May and again in November 1322. 

5 Hardy, Modus, pp. 14-15, 41, 47; Stubbs, Select Charters, pp. 505-6, 512, 513. 

* There was to be one for each of the five orders in addition to the two who kept 
the roll (secs. De Principalibus Clericis and De Quinque Clericis). The statement is 
in the future tense. 

* Sec. De Hostiario Parliamenti. 


8 Cf. Gesta Edwardi de Carnarvan, pp. 63, 67. Special mention of the chancellor’s 
clerks is made in the section, De Loco et Sessionibus. 
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promotion. The probability is that he travelled in the train of 
the Lancastrians? on their way to London. The authorship of 
such a person seems to account for the semi-official status ? which 
the work subsequently attained. His unwarranted claim of 
antiquity on behalf of the usages he described probably served at 
a later time to add to the consideration with which his statements 
were received. Witiiam A. Morris. 


1 Earl Thomas, unlike the others, turned aside at St. Albans and remained at 
Waltham several days (Annales Paulini, Rolls Series, pp. 293-4). 
* See Pollard, Evolution of Parliament, 2nd ed. pp. 68, 433. 
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The Parliamentary Title of Henry IV 


Part I 


T is usually held that King Richard Il was deposed by a 

parliament summoned, by writs issued in his name on 19 
August, for 30 September. This body, having considered the 
king’s abdication and a series of charges against him, and having 
set up a commission to depose him and heard their report, accepted 
Henry’s claim to the throne, then observed to be vacant, and 
elected him king. This view of the transaction assumes that 
Henry and his friends sought the sanction of a parliamentary 
title for the new dynasty, and that their ‘scrupulous attention 
for the forms of the constitution ’ is evidence of this. ‘ Henry IV, 
coming to the throne as he did,’ wrote Stubbs, ‘ made the validity 
of a parliamentary title indispensable to royalty.’ Now it may 
fairly be asked whether, under the constitution in 1399, parlia- 
ment was competent to depose a reigning king and elect a success- 
ful rebel, to the exclusion of a legitimate heir whom it had already 
recognized as such. And if this question be answered in the 
affirmative, another and more embarrassing one arises. Do the 
facts as stated, or even as misrepresented, in the record really 
suggest that Henry wanted a parliamentary title ? The problem 
may be, and at this stage of the discussion should be, stated 
in less controversial fashion. What, on the evidence before us, 
is a fair inference as to Henry’s aim and intention? Now it is 
obvious that the parliament roll, if authentic, would be good 
evidence on that point and that the value of its testimony would 
be enhanced just in proportion as it had been tampered with 
in the Lancastrian interest.2 We may therefore begin by 


1 Const. Hist., ii. 3rd edn. 533. 

* If the parliament roll were what it represents itself to be, we should have, of 
course, to accept the account which it gives as authentic, and reject such literary 
evidence as disagreed with it. There are good reasons for considering this unsatis- 
factory, but there appeared to be no way out of the difficulty until, a few years ago, 
the authority of the parliament roll was challenged. Mr. Galbraith and Miss Clarke 
have raised a very strong presumption that it is not an impartial record, but a version 
of the transactions arranged in the Lancastrian interest. As evidence of fact, therefore, 
it has less, not greater, authority than contemporary literary evidence. See Lingard, 
History of England, iii. 394 ; Webb, J., in his edition of Créton, Archa@ologia, xx. 138 ; 
Williams, B., in his edition of the T'raison, Eng. Hist. Soc., 1846, p. 201, n. 2; Clarke 
and Galbraith, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xiv., Jan. 1930; Wallon, Richard II, 
vol. i. pp. iv-v. 
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summarizing the events as they appear in the official record, 
which may for convenience sake be designated the schedule. 
On Monday, 6 October, a parliament met at Westminster 
in obedience to writs which had been issued in the new king’s 
name on the previous Tuesday, 30 September. As there was no 
time for an election, the commons were obviously the knights 
and burgesses who had been returned under the writs of 19 August 
summoning a parliament for 30 September.? This was reckoned 
the first parliament of Henry IV, and its proceedings are entered 
on the roll immediately after those of the parliament of the twenty- 
first year of Richard II. Thus the events at Westminster on 
30 September are not entered as the proceedings of the parliament 
of 23 Richard II but under the title ‘ Record and Process of the 
Renunciation of King Richard the Second after the Conquest 
and the Acceptance of the same Renunciation together with the 
Deposition of the same King’. The document, therefore, con- 
tains the record of events occurring on the day previous to that 
for which parliament had been summoned as well as on the 
day itself, and is incorporated in the roll of the first parlia- 
ment of Henry IV. The meeting of this body was opened by 
Archbishop Arundel not with the usual sermon (that came later) 
but with words which do, in effect, contrast the assemblies on 
30 September and 6 October. On the earlier date, he reminded 
his hearers, King Richard had summoned his parliament to be 
held, ‘which summons was of no force or effect’ by reason of 
the acceptance of the abdication of King Richard and of his 
deposition which were made on that day. Arundel then referred 
to the events of 30 September which are set out in the schedule 
and proceeded to deliver the traditional opening sermon on the 
text, ‘Incumbit nobis ordinare pro regno’. He developed, as 
might be expected from such a text, the familiar doctrine of 
moderate Lancastrian constitutionalism. To this we shall have to 
return later. He then made an appeal to his hearers to be indulgent 
to what might seem to be irregular in the parliament and to keep 
it together, pending the king’s coronation, partly for judicial 
purposes and partly to liquidate the business of the revolution. 
The day’s session was brought to an end ® by the appointment of 
receivers and triers of petitions, and the lists of their names on 
the roll are followed by the schedule of which we have already 
cited the full rubric. This official account of what is alleged to 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 415-24. 

2 A comparison of the returns and the writs de expensis confirms this. See Hallam, 
State of Europe during the Middle Ages, iii. (11th ed.), p. 83. 

3 Gower, Cronica Tripertita (in Works, ed. Macaulay, iv. 338) says of the meeting 
on 6 October, ‘curia verbalis fuit et non judicialis’, meaning perhaps that no 
proper parliamentary business took place until after the coronation ; cf. Macaulay's 
note, p. 414. 
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have taken place on 29 and 30 September may be summarized as 
follows. 

On the morning of the 29th a committee of lords spiritual 
and temporal and other notable persons, chosen, it would seem, 
with a view to represent the ‘ estates ’ of parliament and the sages 
of the law,' proceeded to the Tower to claim the king’s fulfilment 
of the promise to abdicate which, as they were to remind him, 
he had freely made to Arundel and Northumberland when he 
was at Conway and before he was taken prisoner. We may ask 
whether this committee possessed an official character or authority, 
and the answer furnished by our text deserves close attention. 
It is that they were commissioned for this particular purpose 
‘ad actum subscriptum primitus deputati’—by the advice and 
consent of certain lords spiritual and temporal, justices, and other 
persons, proficient in the civil and canon laws as well as in the laws 
of the kingdom, assembled at Westminster ‘in loco consueto con- 
silii’. It can scarcely be supposed thatthe words were not intended 
to convey a suggestion—though necessarily a false one—and some 
at least of the chroniclers were quick to accept and develop it.? 

The committee reminded the king of his promise and pre- 
sented him with a form of abdication which had been previously 
drafted. This he asked time to consider and expressed a wish to 
see Lancaster and the archbishop. They came in the afternoon 
with certain other lords, and the king then read aloud and signed 
the document, adding that, if the matter depended on him, he 
would wish Lancaster to succeed him. He then appointed the 
archbishop of York and the bishop of Hereford as his proctors 
‘ad declarandam et intimandam cessionem et renunciationem 
hujusmodi omnibus statibus regni ut intentionem et voluntatem 
suam ... populo nunciarent’. Finally, he gave Lancaster 
his signet, ‘ desiderans hoc ipsum, ut asseruit, omnibus regni stati- 
bus innotesci’. It will be noted that, although parliament had 


1 Adam of Usk, Chronicon, ed. Thompson, says that the commissioners represented 
the greater prelates and lords and inferior prelates, the barons, the lesser clergy and the 
commons (‘ communitas regni’), and adds that the next day ‘ iidem domini ex parte 
tocius parliamenti, clerique et regni populi’, renounced allegiance to the king, pp. 31-2. 
The commission consisted of the archbishop of York and the bishop of Hereford, the 
earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, the lords Berkeley and Burnell, the prior 
of Canterbury and the abbot of Westminster, Sir William Thirning and John Markham, 
judges, Thomas Stowe and John Burbache, doctors of law, Sir Thomas de Erpingham 
and Sir Thomas Gray, William de Ferriby and Denys Lopham, notaries public. They 
are evidently representative in the sense mentioned by Adam, but he omits the judges 
and notaries and the fact that Stowe and Burbache were doctors of law. Rot. Parl., 
iii. 416. Northumberland was the spokesman. Lancaster, Archbishop Arundel, and 
a number of other lords attended in the afternoon, when the king read and signed the 
abdication. 

2 See the account given in the T'raison of the scene in the Tower on 3 September, 
when Lancaster laid the whole responsibility for the king’s restraint and isolation on 
the council, or the council and parliament. Infra, p. 444. 
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been summoned for the next day, it was to the ‘ estates ’ that the 
formal announcement was to be made. The various senses in which 
the word ‘ status ’ was used at this time need to be more accurately 
determined than has yet been done, but in this context it clearly 
means those persons who had been summoned by the king’s writ 
to attend at Westminster and form, when duly convened and 
organized, a parliament. It should be remembered also that 
the committee which sought and obtained the abdication could 
have had no parliamentary sanction whatever, since the writ 
summoning the estates gave them no authority to convene as 
parliament until the next day, the 30th. This point is often 
lost sight of partly owing to Adam of Usk’s account of the con- 
stitution of the committee—though Adam himself was quite 
clear that the estates could not and did not meet until the 30th— 
and partly because the authors of the Lords’ Report have confused 
the date.! 

We come now to the events of 30 September. The great 
hall at Westminster was prepared for the holding of a parliament. 
The vacant throne was ceremonially covered with cloth of gold, 
but there was no presiding officer of any sort. The attendance 
consisted of the lords spiritual and temporal and the people of 
the kingdom assembled in great numbers ‘ propter factum parlia- 
menti’.2. These words, again, are ambiguous and invite, if they 
do not admit, the interpretation that the assembly was in fact 
a parliament.? They should be compared with the otherwise 
irrelevant reference to ‘the accustomed place of the council ’ 
in the account of the events of the previous day, and it should 
be kept in mind that our text never gives the name parliament 
to the convention of the 30th. To this assembly, whatever its 
character may have been, the abdication was communicated by 
the archbishop of York. The estates and people, questioned 
severally and collectively, expressed their unanimous acceptance 
of the act. Those who were in charge of the proceedings appear 
to have felt that even this was inadequate to accomplish their 
purpose, for the record adds that, in order to remove all scruple 

1 The Lords’ Report states that parliament had been summoned for Michaelmas, 
i. 349. A number of modern writers, beginning with Williams, T'raison, pp. xiv, xv, 
have mistaken the dates in the same way, and even Mr. Galbraith and Miss Clarke 
refer to ‘the second day of the deposition parliament’, ‘ The Deposition of Richard II’, 
Bull. John Rylands Library, xiv. 24. ' Whatever the character of the body which 
deposed Richard may have been, its only session was on 30 September. 

2 These words can scarcely be restricted to the knights and burgesses, and as we 
shall see later more than one contemporary mentions the presence of a turbulent mob, 
infra, pp. 442, 446-7. 

3 Cf. Wallon, Richard II, ii. 301. He takes the words ‘ absque presidente quo- 
cumque’ to mean no more than that the throne was vacant. In that case they are 
redundant. But as we know that in the absence of the king he was normally 


represented, they serve to emphasize the abnormal fact that on this occasion it was 
not so. 
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or suspicion, it was considered expedient that the grounds of the 
abdication should be stated. To this end the form of the corona- 
tion oath and a selection from a formidable list of ‘ gravamina’ 
(which the record gives in full) were read aloud to the estates and 
people. This step puts the whole matter in a new light, for the 
body to which the charges were read takes on the aspect of 
tribunal. Its proceedings are beginning to look like an appeal ; 
they cannot constitute an impeachment, because the charges are 
not brought by the commons. They are not, however, an appeal, 
because the accused was not heard, and because the commons 
formed part of the tribunal that condemned Richard. Indeed, the 
fact that on 3 November the commons secured the agreement of 
the king and lords to a general statement in which they repudiated 
the obligation to act as judges in parliament ' suggests that this 
last objection was clearly present in people’s minds. 

The confused document before us then records the next 
inconsequent step. The estates accepted the suggestion that 
the king, because he had broken his coronation oath and was 
therefore guilty of perjury on all the counts of the indictment, 
deserved to be deposed. They accordingly set up a commission 
to do so, not indeed as executing a judgement passed by themselves 
but on grounds of general expediency and ‘ex habundanti . . . pro 
majori securitate et tranquillitate populi, ac regni comodo’. The 
tribunal has faded away, and we appear now to be dealing with 
a committee of public safety. Then the commission reports, 
not that it has executed judgement nor even that it has deposed 
the king, but that, if any royal honour or dignity remain in him, 
they declare him worthy to be deposed and ‘ex habundanti et ad 
cautelam ’ do so depose him. This may profitably be compared 
to catholic baptism administered ‘sub conditione’. In order to 
know whether Richard had been deposed you must first be able 
to say whether his abdication had been effective. Having heard 
the report of the commission the estates, ‘ volentes ut nihil desit 
quod valeat aut debeat circa praemissa requiri’, appointed 
proctors to notify Richard of what had been done and to renounce 
their homage and allegiance to him. Then, ‘ since it was evident 
by reason of what had happened that the kingdom of England 
was vacant ’, Henry of Lancaster claimed it in right of descent 
vindicated by conquest. Once more the lords spiritual and 
temporal and the estates were asked severally and collectively 
what they thought of the claim, whereupon ‘ iidem status cum toto 
populo ’ agreed that the duke should reign over them. The new 
king (now first so styled) showed to the estates of the kingdom 
the signet that Richard had given him as a pledge of his will 
that he, Henry, should succeed and the archbishops thereupon 


1 Rot. Parl., iii. 427, no. 79. 
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enthroned him. There followed Arundel’s sermon on the text, 
‘Vir dominabitur populo’, which, unlike his constitutional dis- 
course on 6 October, justified the rejection of Richard and the 
choice of Henry on grounds of expediency, contrasting the two as 
child and man. 

What remained to be done was to offer some kind of apologetic 
explanation of the day’s proceedings and to reorganize the ad- 
ministration and set it going under new authority. Henry, 
speaking in English, thanked the lords spiritual and temporal 
and all the estates of the land, and disclaimed any intention of 
pressing the consequence of his now admitted claim to rule by 
virtue of the reconquest of his inheritance, to the point of expro- 
priation. All interests secured by law and custom were to be 
respected except in the case of persons that ‘ have been against 
the good purpose and common profit of the realm’. Then, 
since the authority of all justices, sheriffs, and other officers had 
lapsed during the vacancy of the throne following on the abdica- 
tion and deposition, the king commissioned his chief officials 
and justices and received their oaths. An announcement, which 
amounted to an apology, addressed to the estates of the kingdom 
was then made on behalf of the new king. Writs had been ordered 
to be issued in his name summoning a parliament to meet on the 
following Monday, but the estates were assured that this ‘ abbrevi- 
atio assignationis diei parliamenti’ was not intended to prejudice 
them. The step was taken solely on grounds of expedience and 
convenience, in order to spare the labour and expense of the 
king’s subjects and to facilitate the provision of remedy for their 
grievances. As new elections were impossible in the time allowed 
this was tantamount to inviting the commons to resume the 
authority they had lost by the cession of the crown without seeking 
a mandate in the constituencies and thereby creating an undesir- 
able precedent.? 

This terminated the formal business of the day, which was 
concluded with a banquet. The next day, 1 October, the proctors 
appointed to notify Richard of what had been done proceeded to 
the Tower, where ‘nomine omnium statuum et populi’ they ac- 
quainted him with the acceptance of his abdication and the method, 
cause, and form of the sentence of deposition, and renounced, on 
behalf of their principals, all homage and allegiance. Thirning de- 
livered a speech in English, and some of his cautious and carefully 
chosen words deserve particular attention. He began by reminding 
the late king that ‘thec was a parlement somond of all the states 
of the reaume’ for 30 September, by reason of which summons 
all the states of the land were assembled, ‘the whiche states hole 
made thes same persones that ben comen here to yowe nowe her 


1 This, as we have see, is what was in fact done. Supra, p. 424, n. 2. 
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procuratours . . . and so, Sire, thes wordes and the doyng that 
we sall say to yowe is not onlych our wordes but the wordes and the 
doynges of all the states of this londe and our charge in her 
name’. Thirning then informed Richard that the two bishops 
whom he had commissioned for that purpose had duly reported 
the abdication ‘to all the states and all the poeple that were 
gadyrd ’ at Westminster by reason of the summons to parliament, 
and that the renunciation was plainly and freely accepted and 
freely agreed to by all the states and people. These words leave 
us in little doubt as to what Thirning thought of the nature and 
character of the assembly that had met at Westminster on the 
previous day. It was a convention of the estates and people of 
the realm who were in London because some of them had been 
summoned to parliament. 

Now how are we to interpret this document by itself? Its 
credentials as an expression of the official Lancastrian view of 
the transaction are undeniable and are all the stronger if it turns 
out not to correspond with what actually occurred. Will it yield 
a self-consistent theory of what could and should have been done 
to give effect to the nation’s will; for that appears to be the 
underlying idea? The central problem appears to be that of 
determining when the cession occurred, because upon that must 
depend the character and constitutional authority of the body 
that assembled at Westminster on the morning of the 30th. 
The record states in terms that the cession occurred and the writs 
summoning, and therefore authorizing, the parliament were in- 
validated, by the acceptance of the abdication and the deposition. 
There are, however, reasons of two sorts which make it difficult 
to admit that this view, convenient as it was, could really have 
been held by those who caused the record to be drawn up. In 
the first place, it is contrary to the only precedent which was 
available. In the case of Edward II, it is pretty clear that people 
thought that the throne had been effectively vacated when the 
king’s abdication was accepted by the representative committee 
which parliament had sent to Kenilworth for that purpose. 
Edward III had been acclaimed king and his father deposed in 
London, but the official documents ran in Edward II’s name 
until 21 January, when the abdication was accepted and the 
steward of his household broke his wand of office. Did Lancaster 
and his friends have this in mind when they suggested that the 
committee that waited on Richard on 29 September had been 
dispatched by the advice of lords and judges sitting in the wonted 
place of the council ? But the precedent was grounded in reason 
as well. If it is assumed that the relation between the king 
and his subjects had a contractual character arising out of the 


1 This will be examined in some detail in Part II of this article, 
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oaths of allegiance and of homage, then it might be thought to 
follow that an act of abdication would not take effect until it 
had been accepted by those who were bound by such oaths. 
But what if the relation between the king and his subjects (except 
those who had done homage) were not contractual ? If the coro- 
nation oath were no more than an unenforceable, moral obliga- 
tion and fealty a responsibility incumbent on every man whether 
he had affirmed it by oath or not ? Surely in that case the king’s 
act of abdication could alone suffice to vacate the throne? No 
form of acceptance by the nation, whether in parliament or other- 
wise, would be necessary or even relevant. No doubt both these 
views were held by some people in 1327. But public opinion 
(there can scarcely yet have been any public law on the matter) in 
1399 would probably have been found to be less precise and less 
extreme. It could not have been forgotten either that Edward 
III like his father had come to the throne without any form of 
election by hereditary descent,? or that his coronation oath 
included a new clause introduced at his father’s accession re- 
quiring him to maintain ‘ the laws and legal customs which the 
community of the realm should choose’. Perhaps it was thought 
that, although there was no contract enforceable against the 
king, his relation with ‘ the community of the realm ’ was bilateral. 
Upon any one of these views it might have been argued that 
Richard ceased to be king when he had signed and delivered his 
abdication to the committee representative of the estates. 
Now there are suggestions in our record which show that 
these views were understood and taken into account. We have 
seen that the meeting of 30 September was not entered on the 
rolls either as the last parliament of Richard II or as the first 
of Henry IV. It was not, indeed, recorded as a parliament at 
all. Nor was it arranged or organized as a parliament. When the 
estates were convened the throne was vacant, the king was un- 
represented, so that the meeting was without a presiding officer, 
and no opening discourse constituting the parliament and ex- 
plaining the business in hand was delivered. The commons did 
not retire nor did they choose a speaker ; receivers and triers of 
petitions were not appointed, so that the judicial work of parlia- 
ment remained unprovided for.4 Again, emphasis is laid upon 
the presence, seemingly encouraged or at least welcomed, of a 
crowd of people who, since they are clearly distinguished from the 
estates, cannot have been present in response to any constitutional 
1 This would seem to have been the view held by those who objected to the proposal 
that Richard should abdicate. The point will be discussed, infra, in Part II. 
2 See the official proclamation of his peace in Foedera (Rec. Com.), vol. u. ii. p. 1. 
3 Ibid. 36, cf. Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, i. 11-12, 184; Wilkinson, B., ‘The 


Coronation Oath of Edward IT’ in Historical Essays in Honour of James Tait, 1933. 
* Rot. Parl., iii. 417 ff. 
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summons. Then, the record consistently withholds the name of 
parliament from the assembly. The word, indeed, occurs at 
two points only, first in the description of Westminster Hall 
prepared for the holding of a parliament, and then, when 
Thirning at the beginning of his speech in the Tower reminds 
Richard that the estates on whose behalf he is speaking were 
actually gathered at Westminster because there ‘ was a parle- 
ment somoned of all the states of the reaume’. Finally, we 
should remember the grave doubt expressed in the report of 
the commission set up to depose the king: they acted only on 
what they appear to regard as an unlikely possibility, namely, 
that any royal dignity or power should still remain in him. 
They imply, that is, that the cession was complete either 
immediately after the abdication, or when it had been accepted 
by the estates. Now these arrangements imply that those 
who made them must have regarded very sceptically the 
doctrine formulated by Arundel in opening the new parliament 
on 6 October. The archbishop stated in terms that the writs 
were invalidated by the acceptance of the king’s resignation 
and his subsequent deposition and this, of course, appears in the 
record. Obviously, this doctrine is indispensable to any theory 
of a strictly parliamentary sanction for the new dynasty, for any 
theory, that is, which would regard parliament as the authorized 
and constitutional organ for the expression of the national will 
in such a crisis. If that be so, one has to ask why the authors 
of our record gave away with one hand what they guarded, 
even to the point of self-stultification, with the other?! What, 
in short, did parliament, as such, have to do with the events of 
30 September as presented by the official Lancastrian view ? 
If we are obliged to answer ‘ Just nothing at all’, we shall not be 
without support from modern authority.? 


1 The question of when the cession occurred is deliberately suspended here. It will 
be discussed at some length, infra, in Part II. 

?The Lords’ Report (1820) states definitely that the body that deposed Richard 
was not a parliament but a convention of estates, i. 348, 350. Hallam, writing two 
years earlier, saw the difficulty, but was apparently unwilling to face the consequences 
of it, op. cit. iii. 82-3. Stubbs, when he came to reconsider the problem, showed 
some uneasiness, Const. Hist., iii. 4th edn. pp. 6 ff. The Returns of Members contains 
the note ‘the parliament summoned for 30 September 1399 was not held ’, i. 257, 
thus apparently accepting the view of the Lords’ Report. 

Apart from these notable exceptions, it is generally assumed that the change of 
dynasty was formally accomplished by parliament, cf. Stubbs, Const. Hist., ii. 529. 
(The editors of the French translation of Stubbs present his account without comment, 
ii. 606, iii. 12-16.) Gneist, English Constitution, ii. 69-71; Wallon, Richard II, ii. 293-— 
313, 500; Wylie, Henry IV, i. 8, 14; Ramsay, Genesis of Lancaster, ii. 364 ; Hatscheck, 
Englische Verfassungsgeschichte, p. 202 (a confused account based on Stubbs) ; Clarke 
and Galbraith, op. cit. pp. 24, 32; Cambridge Medieval History, vii. 480. The 
Interim Report of the Committee on House of Commons Personnel and Politics, 1932, 
App. I, p. 78, records a parliament of 23 Richard II, adding in a footnote, ‘his 
deposition was a formal act of the parliament called in his name’. This appears to 
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The circumstances of the deposition, difficult as they are, 
constitute only one of the problems with which this record pre- 
sents us. There is another which requires provisional notice 
here. The terms in which Henry stated his claims to the throne 
are very difficult to reconcile with any theory which derives his 
title from parliamentary action. He asserted an hereditary right 
and claimed to have vindicated it by force of conquest. The 
claim was stated to, and admitted by, a body of people whom 
the Lancastrians chose to treat as somehow representing the nation 
for just this purpose. This body accepted the undeniable fact 
of conquest and the incredible story of hereditary right as ante- 
cedent to any part they had to play in the matter and thereby 
placed themselves, constitutionally speaking, very much in the 
position of the Witan which, lest a worse thing befall, entreated 
Duke William to accept the crown at Christmas 1066. They 
had, indeed, formally revived the very ancient practice of election, 
a practice which had fallen into disuse before we can properly 
speak of an English parliament. A right to elect asserted by an 
unorganized body that had admitted the facts of conquest and 
hereditary right does not afford much support for the doctrine of 
a parliament authorizing a change of dynasty in the interests of 
the nation and thereby modifying the power of the Crown. 

Such is the official account of the matter and one may well 
ask why it was put in terms so faltering and inconsistent, and what 
impression it was intended to produce upon the minds of con- 
temporaries and posterity ? Is it compatible with the current 
doctrine that Henry IV had a parliamentary title to the throne ? 
The solution of these problems requires something more than 
the study of the record itself. 

The numerous contemporary or almost contemporary English 
chroniclers are in general well-informed. Their relations to one 
another are complicated and sometimes derivative, but as a rule 
each one makes some original contribution and might therefore 
be expected to form an independent judgement of the events 
which he recounts. On the other hand, we must not forget 
that the majority of them and certainly all the most important 
of them were strong partisans of, or at least favourably dis- 
posed to, the Lancastrian cause. Another and even more im- 
portant fact tended to produce uniformity of judgement among 
them. The new government seems to have taken great pains 
to circulate copies of the official documents recording the steps 
by which it came into being,’ and in consequence practically 
have the weighty authority of Mr. H. G. Richardson, cf. p. 59. In the writs de expensis 
issued to those who attended on 30 September, and afterwards at Henry IV’s first 


parliament, both bodies are so described, but this exception is apparent rather than 
real. See Prynne, Brief Register, iv. 450-6. 


1 Kingsford, C. L., Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century, 1913, p. 20. 
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all writers had access to them either directly or indirectly. 
Finally, with regard to the considerable body of French evidence 
we must keep two or three considerations in mind. In the first 
place, as to the events of 30 September, we cannot be sure that 
we are dealing with more than two independent authorities, 
namely the anonymous author of the T'raison and Froissart.? 
Then, the French writers are uniformly favourable to Richard 
and all of them are preoccupied with an aspect of the revolutionary 
movement that does not figure largely in the English accounts. 
In their view, it was expected from the moment of Richard’s 
surrender that the dispute between him and Henry and later 
the charges of misgovernment and incompetence made against 
the king, would be submitted to the judgement of parliament. 
Moreover, their account of the proceedings of the convention, 
including the bishop of Carlisle’s speech in defence of the king, 
gives them a contentious aspect wholly absent from the official 
record. Further, they appear to have confused the deposition 
on 30 September with the sentence of perpetual imprisonment 
passed on 27 October in what is generally accepted as a normal 
parliament, summoned by Henry’s writs of 30 September. 

With these general considerations in mind we may proceed 
to examine the account of the events of 30 September given by 
some of the more important English chroniclers. The Historia 
Anglicana was written early in Henry IV’s reign and depends for 
the period 1399-1401 upon a source which is also used by the 
author of the Annales Ricardi Secundi et Henrici Quarti. The 
Historia, contrary to the opinion of its first editor, is now held 
to be entirely the work of Thomas of Walsingham, a St. Albans 
monk. Thomas may also have been the author of the Annales, 
which in any case comes from St. Albans.‘ Both writers, if 
indeed there are two, understood the nature of the parliament 
and the importance of the questions to be submitted to the 
meeting summoned for 30 September. Thus, Walsingham notices 
that the writs of 19 August were addressed ‘ad personas regni 
qui de jure debeant interesse parliamento ’.5 In the Annales for 
‘personas ’ we have ‘omnes status regni’ with the addition ‘ ut ad 
parliamentum Londoniis celebrandum . . . occurrerent ; eo studi- 
osius, quo in dicto parliamento ardua regni negotia fuerant per- 
tractanda ’.6 Walsingham’s account then follows and condenses 

? Andrew of Wyntoun, writing in Scotland about 1420, follows the account of Rot. 
Parl. pretty closely ; infra, p. 448. 


2 See A. Molinier, Les Sources de l’ Histoire de France, vol. iv. nos. 3572, 3987, 3988, 
and C. Gross, Sources and Literature of English History, 2nd edn., nos. 1753, 1754, 17 
1810. 

* Thomas Walsingham, Historia Anglicana, ed. H. T. Riley, 2 vols., Rolls Series, 
1863-64 ; Kingsford, Historical Literature in the Fifteenth Century, cap. ii.; V. H. 
Galbraith, Thomas Walsingham and the St. Albans Chronicle, ante, xlvii. 12 ff. 

‘Ed. H. T. Riley in J. de Trokelowe et Anon. Chronica, Rolls Series, 1866. 

® Walsingham, vol. ii. p. 234. ® Annales, pp. 251-2. 
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the official record with some trifling verbal differences and some 
addition and omission of names. The convention at Westminster, 
therefore, is never described as a parliament. We hear only of 
the estates of the kingdom there assembled, but it may be signifi- 
cant that there is no reference to the presence of ‘the people ’, 
who figure so largely in the official record. The author of the 
Annales follows the same plan, but when both writers reach 
6 October they describe the body which assembled on that day 
as a parliament.? 

The composite and anonymous work known as the Continuatio 
Eulogii Historiarum cannot have been finished before 1428; it 
depends for our period on the official documents and a brief 
Latin Chronicle written possibly at Canterbury not later than 
1401.2. The author gives a good deal of information not to be 
found elsewhere, to some of which we shall have to return later ; 
for the moment it is important to notice that in his account 
of the change of dynasty he does not apply the word parliament 
to the convention of 30 September. Nor do we get, as in the 
schedule, the term ‘estates’; the author prefers general words 
which suggest some kind of national authority behind the con- 
vention. He says that, when Henry had heard mass, he entered 
Westminster Hall and took his seat next to the bishop of Carlisle.* 
Then in the presence of all the bishops and lords of the kingdom 
and ‘populus multus’ the instrument of abdication and the charge 
against the king were read out and he was deposed. After this 
the proctors ‘ vice omnium de regno assignati ’ renounced homage. 
When Henry had made his claim, the lords assented severally 
‘et communitas communiter’. It will be seen that, while this 
account departs from the model of the schedule in a good many 
respects, it agrees with it perfectly in the point under examination. 
His account, or the common source from which both derive, is 
reflected faithfully in a later work, a version of the English Brut 
generally known by the editor’s name as Davies’ Chronicle,‘ 
which, however, adds one point that deserves attention. After 
describing Henry’s coronation he proceeds: ‘ Thanne, continued 
he the parlement that king Richarde hadde begonne ’,’ sug- 
gesting that the distinction so carefully made in the contemporary 
record which he is ‘ writing out’ had by this time been lost 


1 Walsingham, vol. ii. p. 238; Annales, p. 288. 

2 Kulogium Historiarum, ed. F. 8. Haydon, Rolls Series, 3 vols., 1858-63. Vol. iii., 
Introd. xlix.—lxxxii. 382 ff.; Kingsford, op. cit. pp. 28-30. 

8 Vol. iii. p. 383; cf. Clarke and Galbraith, op. cit. p. 32, n. 1, who point out that the 
miniature of the deposition scene, reproduced in Webb’s edition of Créton (Archaeologia, 
xx. plate xvi.), shows that the spiritual and temporal peers sat on opposite sides. 

4An English Chronicle [1377-1461], ed. J. S. Davies, Camden Soc., 1856; cf. 
Kingsford, op. cit. pp. 29, 127-8. 

5 Ibid. p. 19. 
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sight of. The point of view of the Continuatio, however, is 
maintained in the English Brut itself, which avoids the term 
parliament and emphasizes the share of ‘the common people ’ 
in the events of 30 September.! 

The Chronicle attributed to Thomas of Otterbourne derives 
from the Annales and the schedule in its account of the revolution, 
and was probably composed about 1423.2, For the events of 
29 and 30 September it follows the schedule closely with the 
omission of such phrases, e.g. ‘ ut apparuit ’, as would suggest the 
evidence of an eye-witness. The abdication was read to and 
accepted by ‘status regniet vulgus’.* After Henry had challenged 
the throne, the earl of Northumberland questioned ‘the lords 
spiritual and temporal and the people’ as to the admissibility 
of his claim. The lords gave their answers severally and the 
‘vulgus et populus’ by acclamation.‘ After the new king had 
expressed his thanks and the archbishop had delivered a sermon 
and given his blessing, ‘licentiata fuit congregatio ’.® 

We turn now to a group of writers who take a different view 
of the nature of the convention of 30 September without showing 
themselves in any way less favourable to the Lancastrian cause. 
We may begin with the monk of Evesham, whose work ‘grew 
by accumulation’ and was probably completed by 1402-4.° 
Although the work does not become of the first importance until 
January 1400, it influenced Adam of Usk, a writer who had a 
first-hand knowledge of the events. The monk understood per- 
fectly the composition of parliament, and notes that by Henry’s 
command writs were sent in Richard’s name, to all the lords 
spiritual and temporal and to the commons ‘ qui de jure habent 
parliamento interesse’. It was to these persons constituted 
as a parliament that the abdication was read. The words on this 
point are precise : ‘ In quo quidem parliamento, primo, videlicet, 
die parliamenti . . . rege Ricardo absente . . . ceteris dominis 
spiritualibus et temporalibus totius regni ac plebeis presentibus ’ 
etc.; yet he must have seen some at least of the official docu- 
ments for, although he dates the writs wrongly and gives a very 
different account of the election, he transcribes Henry’s words 
of thanks to the lords and commons and estates and his safe- 
guarding of property rights, and Arundel’s sermon on the text, 
‘Vir dominabitur populo’. But he returns to, and emphasizes the 
point by the phrase, ‘ Et statim eodem die istud parliamentum 
dissolutum est, et aliud novum .. . assignatum ’.” 

1 The Brut, ed. Brie, Early Eng. Text Soc. ii. 359. 

* Ed. Hearne, Oxford, 1732; cf. Kingsford, op. cit. pp. 21-3. 

2 Op. cit. p. 213. « Ibid. p. 219. 5 Ibid. p. 221. 


* Historia Vitae ... Ricardi II, ed. Hearne, Oxford, 1729; cf. Kingsford, op. cit. 
p. 24. 


? Monk of Evesham, pp. 157-60. 
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We turn now to Adam of Usk and it would seem at first sight, 
having regard to his profession and the part he played in 
September 1399, that his view of the matter should be decisive. 
He was a trained canonist, a D.C.L. of Oxford’ who had practised 
in the court of the archbishop of Canterbury 1390-97, and a member 
of the commission set up in September to determine the method 
of getting rid of Richard. He was sent to visit the king in the 
Tower and was probably present at Westminster on 30 September. 
In short, ‘he witnessed the fall of Richard II in the train of 
Archbishop Arundel’.t On the other hand, he did not write 
until after 1415, and his book has been appropriately compared 
(and his authority thereby implicitly disparaged) to ‘a modern 
volume of reminiscences describing his impressions of things seen 
and done ’.? It is clear, moreover, that he could not always 
trust his memory, because he borrowed from the monk of Evesham. 
Again, his account of the events of 30 September differs in so 
many points from the schedule that it seems highly unlikely 
that he had it before him when he wrote. It must be remembered 
also that after 1415 there were reasons for attributing the deposi- 
tion to a regularly constituted parliament that did not exist in 
1400. Finally, there was a reason personal to Adam which may 
have disposed him to describe the body which deposed Richard 
as a normal parliament. The commission of which he had been 
a member reported against abdication and advised that the king 
should be deposed by the authority of the clergy and people 
who had been summoned for that purpose, that is to say parlia- 
ment.? Adam may well have been chagrined that the considered 
advice of himself and his colleagues had been disregarded. 

We shall note first in Adam’s account, that he describes the 
commission that visited Richard in the Tower on the 29th to ob- 
tain the abdication as consisting of groups representing the great 
lords, the inferior prelates, the barons, the lower clergy, and the com- 
mons, and then adds that the next day ‘iidem dominiex parte totius 
parliamenti, clerique et regni populi’, renounced allegiance to the 
king.‘ The first statement may perhaps be taken as supplement- 
ing the words of the schedule to the effect that the commissioners 
were deputed by certain great lords together with justices and 
jurists, if we suppose that the doctors who had advised as to the 
deposition together with some of the leaders of the revolution 
selected the commissioners with a view to their representing the 
interests specified. The second, however, is a direct traverse 
of the schedule, which refuses the name of parliament to the 


1 Adam of Usk, Chron., ed. Maunde Thompson, Eng. Hist. Soc., Introd., pp. vii--xx ; 
Kingsford, op. cit. pp. 32-4. 

2 Ibid. p. 32. 3 Adam of Usk, pp. 29-30; see infra, Part II. 

4 Op. cit. pp. 31-2. 
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convention of 30 September, and the words may be taken as ex- 
plaining what the commissioners meant when they advised that 
Richard should be deposed ‘cleri et populi auctoritate’. They 
must have infended that the necessary authority should be ob- 
tained from parliament. To this point Adam sticks : he says that 
Scrope read the abdication ‘in pleno parliamento’ and, with a 
view to its acceptance, asked the assent of all and singular of the 
parliament. When he comes to the deposition his words suggest 
a doubt. Although the king had already deposed himself, he 
says,’ out of an abundance of caution the sentence of his deposi- 
tion was publicly and solemnly read aloud by the consent and 
authority of the whole parliament, and thus, he proceeds, the 
kingdom being vacant, the duke of Lancaster was set up as king 
by the consent of the whole parliament. Now this account is 
not self-consistent. Adam knew well the ordinary forms by which 
a regular parliament was convened and organized. We have 
only to turn to the passage in which he describes the proceedings 
of the parliament of 1397-98, to be sure of that.2, He was also 
aware that the writs were invalidated by the cession of the crown,* 
and upon his own showing that must have occurred at the latest 
when the ‘sentence of deposition ’ was read out to ‘the whole 

arliament ’ by the bishop of St. Asaph.‘ The body, therefore, 
P 3 P P 7s 
that raised Henry to the throne could not upon any constitutional 
theory have been a parliament as Adam nevertheless calls it. 
Finally, he is quite clear that the parliament of 1397-98 was the 
last parliament of Richard II, for he so describes it in terms at 
least three times.’ What parliament, therefore, accomplished 
the deposition ? Not Richard’s, for his last was in 1398, nor 
Henry’s, for his first was convened by the writs issued on 
30 September. 

1 Op. cit. p. 32. 

2 Ibid. pp. 9 ff. The narrative, it is true, is borrowed from the monk of Evesham, 
‘but this appropriation, it is fair to suggest, need not be regarded so much as a theft 
as a testimony to the accuracy of that history, Adam himself having been present 
during the proceedings ’, Maunde Thompson, Introd., p. xxxvi. 

3° Quia per deposicionem Ricardi olim regis parliamentum, ejus nomine congrega- 
tum, fuit extinctum ’, p. 33. 

4 Ibid. p. 32. It is not easy to determine the moment at which, according to Adam, 
the cession occurred. In his narrative of the proceedings on 30 September he does not 
mention the act of deposition recorded by the schedule. The whole account bears a 
striking resemblance to the events of 20 and 21 January 1327, when, as we shall see, 
the cession occurred on the acceptance, at Kenilworth, and by the parliamentary 
commission sent for that purpose, of Edward II’s abdication. It is true that this was 
subsequently reported to, and admitted by parliament, but Edward had ceased to be 
king when the steward of his household broke his wand of office on 21 January (see 
infra, Part II), Adam uses words that strongly suggest that he had this precedent 
in mind. He makes the surrender of homage the first step in the proceedings on 
30 September and attributes to the commissioners the words ‘nec pro rege set pro 
privato domino Ricardo de Bordux, simplici milite, de cetero eundem habituri’. 
Edward II was described as ‘ persona privata ab omni regia dignitate’ as soon as the 


committee of estates had surrendered homage to him, Bridlington, ii. p. 90. 
* Ibid. pp. 36, 39. 
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If Adam had left us a self-consistent account written shortly 
after the events which he had witnessed and uninfluenced (as 
in fact his narrative seems to be) by the official documents, it 
would have been difficult to resist the authority of a witness of 
his training and opportunities of observation. As it is, it does 
not seem necessary to press the words of an old man writing long 
after the event, who thought at the time that the change ought 
to have been accomplished by means of parliament, least of all 
since, as we know, he did not revise what he wrote. 

The case of Gower is very different. The section of the 
Cronica Tripertita dealing with the revolution must have been 
written very soon after the events which it recounts, for the author 
died in 1408, after some years of blindness. He had rallied to 
the Lancastrian cause, after having enjoyed Richard’s personal 
favour, but it is not clear that he was a mere vulgar turn-coat.' In 
any case he held, and developed in another poem, a view of the 
nature of Henry’s title which reduced the part played by parlia- 
ment in the revolution to something almost negligible. This we 
shall have to discuss later, but it is important to bear it in mind 
in estimating his account of the events of 30 September. The 
content of the poem makes it probable that Gower knew the 
official documents either at first or second hand, and his language 
leaves no doubt that he considered the convention on the 30th 
to be a parliament like any other. It suggests, on the other hand, 
that the abdication was in itself so effective that nothing more 
was needed but some form of election to make Henry king. This, 
of course, would rule out the possibility of a true parliament, 
because the writs would have been invalidated by the cession on 
the 29th, but Gower does not notice this nor does he scruple to 
record a parliamentary deposition. Let us consider his account 


of the event beginning with the marginal analysis in prose which 
runs as follows : 


Qualiter primo die parliamenti rex Ricardus personaliter non comparuit, 
set alibi existens, titulo corone sue sub forma magis auctentica penitus re- 
nunciavit ; super quo, nobilis Henricus, universo populo in ejus laudem 
conclamante, ut rex efficiatur, electus est.” 


The text of the poem develops and obscures this straight- 
forward account. Thus: 


Tune prius incepta sunt parliamenta recepta 
De quibus abstractus Ricardi desinit actus. 


1 The Cronica Tripertita is in G. C. Macaulay’s edition of the complete works, vol. 
iv. pp. 314 ff. For the ‘ charge of time-serving timidity ’ brought in connexion with the 
alleged alteration in the dedication of the Confessio Amantis after the revolution, see 


K. Meyer, Gower’s Beziehungen zu Chaucer und Richard II, 23, 46-7, and Macaulay's 
note, Works, 11. xxi-xxvi. 


2 Gower, Works, iv. p. 337. 
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Ecce dies Martis, nec adest presentia partis, 
Non sedet in sede, quem culpa repellit ab ede 


R. non comparet, alibi et dummodo staret, 
Causas assignat, quibus H. sua sceptra resignat : 
Substituit aliquos proceres tunc juris amicos 

Ad quos confessus proprio fuit ore repressus. 


If Richard’s official life (actus) had come to an end before 
parliament met, terminated by his own confession of guilt and 
his attribution of the sceptre to Henry, the body that met on 
Tuesday in the presence of the throne so effectively vacant could 
not upon the accepted contemporary theory have been a true 
parliament. This was seen by Arundel, but does not appear to 
have occurred to Gower. 

He goes on, however, apparently with the schedule before 
him, to refer to the deposition and election : 


Hune deponebant, plenum quem labe sciebant, 
H. fuit electus regno, magis est quia rectus. 
Sola dies tentum tulit istud parliamentum.! 


He seems to regard the meeting on 6 October as an extension of 
the parliament elected under Richard’s writs and incapable, as 


the king was not yet crowned, of doing more than listen to a recital 
of the proceedings on 30 September, which were thereby entered 
on the parliamentary roll. 


Sexta dies stabat Octobris, quando parabat 
Rex novus optata sua parliamenta novata : 
Curia verbalis fuit et non judicialis, 

Ad tempus restat nichil et de pondere prestat : 
Dicitur expletum quod nil valet esse quietum, 
Donec persona regis sit operta corona.* 


Gower has thus missed or suppressed the question of the val- 
idity of the writs altogether and consequently fallen into self-con- 
tradiction. If the meeting on 30 September were a competent 
parliament, what was the use of an adjourned meeting of the same 
body taking place before the new king was crowned? As Gower 
says that it was a ‘ curia verbalis ’ only (overlooking the facts that 
it had been summoned by the new king’s writs and that it had 
appointed receivers and triers of petitions to facilitate judicial 
business), the answer can only be the one we have already suggested, 
to get the record and process on the parliament roll, and this 
would have been unnecessary if there had really been a parliament 


1 Lines 290-300. 2 Lines 308-313. 
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on 30 September.t This is as much of Gower’s work as con- 
cerns us at present and it is perhaps not unfair to say that it 
is neither profound nor quite self-consistent.2, But as we shall 
see later, Gower was interested in, and took pains to develop, a 
very different notion of Henry’s claim to the throne: 

We come now to a view of the whole transaction which puts 
it in a very different light. This reaches us as a survival from the 
first serious reaction against the revolution, and is based largely, 
though not wholly, upon what may be called the Percy tradition. 
This part of the evidence comes to us from the most untrust- 
worthy quarter possible, Hardyng’s Chronicle, but it receives 
a certain support from Archbishop Scrope’s Manifesto (1405) 
and from the recently published Diewlacres Chronicle. We shall 
consider the texts first, and then try to appraise their value. 

Hardyng’s own chronicle depends for the years 1399-1402 
on a Latin version of Davies’ Chronicle, which, as we have seen, 
speaks with two voices as to the share of parliament in the de- 
position. Hardyng completed his work in 1451 and presented 
it to Henry VI. Six years later he offered a revised version 
adjusted to Yorkist sensibilities to Edward IV. The obvious 
purpose in writing, and the circumstances under which he com- 
posed, two different versions would be enough to discredit him.* 
Still he doubtless reflects contemporary public opinion in attrib- 


uting the leading role in the change of dynasty to parliament. 
The rubric of cap. exevi reads : 


Howe duke Henry of Lancaster was made kyng by resignacion, re- 
nunciacion, and deposayle, and election of the parliamente.* 


This is developed in the text, which describes the abdication and 
then proceeds : 


The parliament then, for his misgovernaunce 
Deposed hym so then by great ordinaunce. 
Then went they to a free election.5 


They considered and rejected the claims of Mortimer, admittedly 
the nearest heir, and then : 


Consydred also the might of duke Henry, 
They chose hym kyng, there durst none it [al. hym] deny.® 


The point is driven home in the rubric of the succeeding chapter 
(exevii), which runs : 


1 Macaulay, p. 414, comments ‘ the demise of the crown made such writs necessary, 
but the same parliament met again six days later’. But this misses the whole point. 
Although it was composed of the same people, it was a new parliament under a new 
executive. 

2It may be noted that the recently published chronicles of Dieulacres and 
Kirkstall both describe the convention as a parliament. The Dieulacres Chronicle 
gives the date as 29 September; Clarke and Galbraith, op. cit. p. 51; Clarke and 
Denholm-Young, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, xv. 134. 

3 Kingsford, op. cit. p. 141. The chronicle is edited by H. Ellis, London, 1812 ; on its 
character and value see Kingsford, ante, xxvii. 462-82 ; Clarke and Galbraith, op. cit. 
p. 14. 4 Ed. Ellis, p. 350. 5 Ibid. p. 351. 6 Ibid. 
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Henry the fourth . . 


. was elect by y® hole parliament the morowe 
after Michelmasse, 


and again in the text: 


But kyng he was the morowe after Mighelmesse, 
His reygne begynnyng that day without distresse." 


So much for Hardyng’s formal chronicle which may well have 
represented the received view of these events in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. But Hardyng had something more to 
tell which could not be welcome to Lancastrian ears and for that 
very reason found an appropriate place in the version of the 
Chronicle presented to Edward IV. Hardyng was in the service, 
and in the confidence of, the Percies at the time of the change of 
dynasty and indeed up to 1403, and preserved from these years 
an oral tradition and certain documents bearing on their quarrel 
with Henry IV which he inserted in the form of a prose note in 
the second version of his Chronicle? The story which he heard 
from Northumberland chiefly concerns Henry’s claim to the throne 
by descent from Edmund of Lancaster and will be considered 
later in that connexion. At present we are concerned with the 
document alleged to have been sent to the king ‘in the field’ 


just before the battle of Shrewsbury. It contains a series of 


charges made by a group of disaffected lords acting under the 


advice of Archbishop Scrope. Hardyng alleges that they were 
committed by letters bearing their seals, which he had seen and 
had had in his keeping. Now as long ago as 1913 the late Mr. 
Kingsford wrote of this evidence : ‘ The passages in which he treats 
of the exploits of his patrons the Percies . . . were no doubt 
written from his own knowledge and contain material not to be 
found elsewhere ’.2 To this cautious recommendation must now 
be added the fact that a passage in the Dieulacres Chronicle supplies 
independent and more nearly contemporary evidence of attempted 
negotiation just before Shrewsbury and the dissatisfaction of 
the Percies, or at least of Hotspur, with the change of dynasty. 
On this the editors of the Chronicle pass an important judgment. 
‘Hardyng is one whose testimony,‘ other things being equal, 
one would more readily reject than believe, but so confirmed the 
genuineness of this proclamation [i.e. the document referred to 
above], which has a real bearing on the question of Richard’s 
deposition, must be accepted.’> The passage in the proclamation 
relevant to our purpose alleges that Henry had sworn at Doncaster 
1 Ed. Ellis, p. 352. 


*The text is in Ellis, pp. 351 ff., see Kingsford, ante, xxvii. 462, Clarke and 
Galbraith, op. cit. p. 14; ef. Stubbs, iii. 12 n. 
* Kingsford, Historical Literature, p. 147. 


* To fact, of course, not to contemporary opinion for which we have cited him, 
5 Clarke and Galbraith, op. cit. p. 14. 
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that he had come only to claim his inheritance and to oblige 
Richard to rule by the good advice of his lords, and instead of 
this he has forced the king to abdicate and : 


Colore quarum resignacionis et renunciacionis, tuorum fautorum 
consilio, ac publica vociferacione vulgaris populi apud Westmonasterium 
per te et tuos complices collecti, tu te coronasti in regem.? 


This account of the events of 30 September is confirmed and 
somewhat amplified by the story which Hardyng had from 
Northumberland. The earl, having recounted the history of 
the commission which examined and rejected Henry’s claim by 
descent, added that Henry had 


made kynge Richard under dures of prison in the Toure of London in 
fere of his life to make a resignation of his right to hym. And upon that a 
renunciation of the seide right. And tho [these] two declared in the counsell 
and in the parlement at Westminster what of his myght and his wilfulness 
and what by certyne lords and strength of the comons, he was crouned 
ayenst his oth made at the White Ffriers at Doncaster [and against the 
will and counsel of the Percies].? 


This passage recalls certain ambiguous phrases in the schedule 
—the appointment of the commissioners to take the abdication 
by the advice and consent of certain magnates and justices and 
jurists assembled at Westminster ‘in loco consueto consilii’ and 
the Great Hall at Westminster ceremoniously prepared for the hold- 
ing of the parliament and the crowd of people gathered ‘ propter 
factum parliamenti ’—words that suggest what they will not state. 
Northumberland uses the words council and parliament, but what 
he describes is something unusual and irregular. Besides this 
must be set the evidence of the Dieulacres Chronicle, which states 
that just before the battle the king learned from Thomas Percy 
that he was being attacked by reason of his usurpation of the 
crown which by hereditary right should have gone to the son of 
the earl of March,* the chronicle proceeds : 


Consiluit proinde rex discedere sine cede et convenire ad parliamentum 
nonobstante quod specialiter per eos et per proceres electus fuerat; sed 
probabile signum erat quod Henricus Percy ad hoc non consenciit quia 
in die coronacionis ad festum non incedit quia pro certo ipso invito coronacio 
facta fuit quia Henricus dux juravit aliis duobus Henricis super reliquias 
de Bridlynton quod coronam nunquam affectaret, et tunc dixit si aliquis 
dignior coronam inveniretur libenter cederet.* 


Now the historical truth of the facts so alleged need not be dis- 
cussed here. What is relevant to our purpose is that such views 
should have been held, or at least expressed, as early as 1403, 
and this seems to be pretty well established. 


1 Ed. Ellis, p. 352. 2 Ibid. p. 353. 
* Henry’s treatment of March is the subject of one of the sections of the proclamation. 
* Clarke and Galbraith, op. cit. p. 57, cf. pp. 12-13. 
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We have to consider in the light of these facts the charges 
made against Henry, in respect of his alleged usurpation, by 
Archbishop Scrope in 1405. They are contained in a manifesto 
issued in justification of his rising, which has been transmitted 
to us through various channels and in various forms. Scrope’s 
charge, which agrees in substance with the story told by 
Northumberland, or at any rate is not irreconcilable with it, 


alleges that Henry took and imprisoned King Richard in the 
Tower and proceeds : 


Et eodem rege sic incarcerato et absente, parliamentum tenuit, in quo 
eundem dominum regem Ricardum resignare jus regni et coronae regiae 
per metum mortis compulit et artavit. Qua resignatione sic facta, quamvis 
nulla, nec de jure nec de facto, idem dominus Henricus coram parliamento 
surgens, superbe ac pompacite coram omnibus dicens regnum Angliae 
et coronam ejusdem et regaliam ejusdem, immediate ad se, et ad nullum 
alium, tune temporis, de jure pertinere; quod falsum fuit, est, et erit in 


aeternum . . . sed tandem per fas et nefas seipsum in regem promovit 
et exaltavit.* 


This, of course, is propaganda. Scrope was intimately con- 
cerned with every step in the revolution, he was among those 
who went to the Tower on the 29th to receive the abdication, 
which, by Richard’s commission, he and the bishop of Hereford 
were appointed to lay before the assembled estates, and when the 
time came he helped to enthrone Henry. He must have known, 
therefore, that the cession of the crown, whenever it occurred, 
would invalidate the writs by which the parliament was authorized. 
And yet the account he gives of the matter suggests that Richard’s 
act vacated the throne (or would have done so had the act been 
voluntary), and that Henry immediately submitted to parliament 
(which could no longer be a parliament) a claim which, if admitted, 
would exclude it from any further part in the proceedings. But 
there is little room for constitutional consideration or argument 
in a document of this kind. Henry had reached the throne ‘ per 
fas et nefas’ and the archbishop was trying to bring him down.* 


1 On the forms of the document and the places in which it may be found in print, 
see Stubbs, Const. Hist., iii. 50-1. Itis conveniently given in Historians of the Church 
of York, ed. Raine, Roll Series, vol. ii. pp. 292-304; cf. Pref. xix and xx. 

2 Op. cit. p. 297. It should be noticed that the Annales, pp. 403-5, give a version 
which professes to be translated from an English original, and does not mention parlia- 
ment. The version given in the Continuatio Eulogii, p. 406, stresses the importance 
for reform of a freely elected parliament, containing lawyers and sitting at London. 

On the Percy tradition in general see the long note of Webb in his edition of 
Créton, Archaeologia, xx. 183-8. He thinks that the Percies really did not intend that 
Richard should be deposed, but when confronted with a fait accompli accepted office, 
in order that they might strike later, as they did at Shrewsbury. He says that, when 
charged with the deposition, Henry had no answer but force of arms; the Dieulacres 
Chronicle shows that he wished to negotiate and more than suggests that the Percies 


aimed at the crown themselves. See the discussion by Mr. Galbraith and Miss 
Clarke, op. cit., pp. 12-13. 
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We may turn now to consider the impression produced by 
the events of the revolution upon the minds of foreign observers, 
and we must examine first the group of French chroniclers who 
have treated of the matter. The two writers whose works are 
devoted exclusively to Richard and his affairs may, to begin 
with, be pretty safely reduced to one. Créton on his own showing 
had left England shortly after the king’s captivity, and received 
his information about subsequent events from a French clerk 
whom Henry had taken with him from Paris to England. This 
man might have been present at Westminster on 30 September 
and subsequently at Henry’s first parliament, but he appears 
to have returned to France soon afterwards, there met Créton, 
and supplied him with information. The anonymous T'raison 
appears to have been composed before 1412, and its editor, 
Williams, thought that the author was himself the very clerk 
who supplied Créton with his information.? He tells us that a 
deputation of Londoners had waited upon Henry at Coventry 
on his way from Bristol to London with Richard in his train, 
and begged him to behead his captive. Henry replied that he 
would in no circumstance do so, as he intended to bring the 
king to London and there refer to parliament the question of 
what was to be done with him.* Then there is a spirited ac- 
count of an interview between Richard and York, Rutland, and 
Henry, who visited him in the Tower on 30 September. Henry 
met the king’s protests against his confinement and isolation 
by disclaiming all responsibility ; Richard was detained by order 
of the council of the realm pending the meeting of parliament. 
When the king furiously upbraided York and Rutland and chal- 
lenged any four of his adversaries to meet him in personal combat, 
Henry fell on his knees and besought him ‘to be quiet until 
the meeting of parliament and there every one would bring forward 
his reason’. ‘To this the king replied by demanding that at least 
he might be brought to trial ‘ that I may answer to all they would 
say against me’, but Henry evaded the point by an answer 
evidently intended to be reassuring and non-committal: ‘My 
lord, be not afraid, nothing unreasonable shall be done to you ’.‘ 
On this follows an account of the deposition, introduced by the 
phrase ‘after this began the parliament’. The confused and 
incoherent story can be made to take some sort of order by sup- 
posing it to be a conflation of the official records of the proceedings 
on 30 September and 6 October. It is not our business to in- 
vestigate its sources or endeavour to determine what historical 
truth it may contain. What concerns us is to see the part 

1 Créton, ed. Webb, Archaeologia, xx. 190. 
2 Traison, ed, Williams, Eng. Hist. Soc., xxiv. p. 3. Molinier, Sources de I’ Histoire 


de France, iv. no. 3988. 
3 Traison, p. 62. 4 Ibid. pp. 67-8, 
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assigned by the author to the council and parliament. The duke 
is described as attending in state. When he had taken his place, 
his steward introduced him with the cry, ‘ Long live Henry of 
Lancaster, king of England ’,! on which all the lords, prelates and 
commons of England exclaim, ‘ Yes, yes, Henry of Lancaster 
shall be our king and none other’. Thereupon the duke took 
his place upon the throne and delivered a speech which ap- 
pears to be some kind of an echo of the events of 30 September 
as recorded in the schedule. It contains in substance Henry’s 
claim to the throne, and is followed by a series of charges against 
Richard, not corresponding to those in the schedule. Henry 
then submitted that Richard had forfeited his crown and asked 
the council of the country and the parliament to give judgement. 
They replied : ‘ Tomorrow, my lord, we will give you our decision ’, 
‘and such’ the writer adds ‘ were the first day’s proceedings of 
the duke of Lancaster and of his parliament’. Clearly ‘ the first 
day of the parliament’ is 6 October and the anonymous author 
has represented the king and not Arundel as addressing the 
assembly, and giving them directly, instead of with reference to a 
previous meeting, the case for his succession. 

What follows is even more confused. The events of the 
“morrow ’ on which the new king was to have his answer are 
made to include the sentence of imprisonment passed on Richard 
and the bishop of Carlisle’s speech in his defence, and all this 
before the coronation, which took place on 13 October. There is 
little to be made of it for our purposes, although the document 
published by Miss Clarke and Mr. Galbraith raises a strong pre- 
sumption that there is a residuum of historical truth in the whole 
story. Meanwhile, it is difficult to suppose that the author 
understood very well the details of the matter he was describing. 
If, therefore, we find him laying particular emphasis on one point, 
it is fair to suppose that his informants or his sources had stressed 
it. Now precisely this is the case with the parliament. Our 
author recounts that on New Year’s day 1400 certain lords 
asked the king to put Richard to death, and received the answer 
that he ‘was sentenced and condemned in open parliament to 
perpetual imprisonment ... and I will by no means act in 
opposition to open parliament ’.2 Shortly afterward he reports 
that when Henry was marching against the insurgents (January 
1400) Warwick said to him : ‘ Dear Sire . . . if you had followed 
the counsel of the commons and the open parliament, there would 
have been no occasion for this day ’. To which the king replied 
‘What reason had I to put such a lord to death ?*® 

1 Obviously this is intended to announce a claim rather than to anticipate the 
formal election which was to follow. Edward III was acclaimed king in parliament a 


fortnight before his reign began. 
? Traison, p. 78. 3 Ibid. pp. 82-3. 
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Créton reproduces much of this material, but it is significant 
that he lays emphasis of his own on the importance of the role 
of parliament. This is noticeable in two passages in which he 
seems to be using another source than the author of the T'raison, 
one that was common to him and the monk of Evesham. He 
recounts that, when Henry had lodged his prisoner in the Tower, 
he retired to the country and remained there until he received 
word from the commons that the day for the meeting of parlia- 
ment was fixed, whereupon he returned to London. At the 
meeting of parliament—like the monk he applies that term to 
the convention on 30 September—there were present, beside the 
lords and prelates, ‘knights, squires, varlets and archers with 
many sorts of folk who were neither noble or gentle . . . in such 
great heaps . . . that the officers could scarcely enter the hall ’.1 
This is not the sort of detail that we should expect a foreigner 
‘writing out’ the substance of the Traison to invent, and it 
corresponds remarkably with the words of the Percy manifesto 
accusing the king of having secured the crown ‘ publica vocifera- 
cione vulgaris populi apud Westmonasterium per te et tuos 
complices collecti’.2 The resemblance of these two texts can 
scarcely be accidental. 

Créton’s account of Henry’s election takes a form which he is 
not likely to have invented for himself. He says that various 
members of the royal family were proposed to, and rejected by 
‘the people ’, who acclaimed Lancaster. The next day the two 
archbishops approached the duke, ‘who was now elected king 
by the common people ’, and said to him ‘ the sovereign princes 
here present and the prelates in goodly manner elect thee and call 
thee king: consider if thou thyself consent thereto ’.* With this 
passage should be compared the words of the monk of Eve..uam. 
After the deposition and the consequent vacation of the throne, 
he says : ‘cum tractaretur inter dominos de rege futuro, populus 
totus acclamavit dominum Henricum ducem Lancastriae, ipsum- 
que in regem elegerunt’.4 This tradition of a free election is 
preserved in Hardyng ® and Chaucer.® 

Froissart’s account of the revolution appears to have been 
completed in or shortly after 1400. He had few written sources 
that can be identified,’ and it would be hard to recover any definite 
historical fact from his reckless and confused story. We may 
note, however, his impression of the share and importance of 
parliament in the events which he was professing to record. He 
shifts the scene at Bristol to London, and makes Richard propose 

1 Créton, pp. 191-2. ? Hardyng’s Chronicle, ed. Ellis, p. 352. 
* Créton, pp. 200-1. 4 Op. cit. p. 159. 


5 Op. cit. p. 351. ® Works, ed. Skeat, i. 406. 


7 Pauli, Geschichte Englands, iv. 732; Molinier, Sources de l’ Histoire de France, iv. 
No. 3094. 
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abdication in consequence of the execution of his counsellors by 
the Londoners.1. When Henry heard this he replied that it would 
be necessary to consult ‘ plusieurs des trois étas’ of England, and 
that he had summoned the prelates and nobles and the councils 
of the good towns, and in three days ‘ there will be enough to en- 
able you to make your resignation in due form ’.2 Subsequently 
Richard, dressed as king, crowned and bearing the sceptre, was 
brought from the Tower ‘au chastel’, where, in the presence of 
certain lords and prelates, he made a formal resignation, and 
ceremonially transferred the regalia to Henry.* This is worth 
noting, as it may be a distortion of a circumstance recorded in 
the Dieulacres Chronicle, which says that in parliament at London 
at Michaelmas ‘ 1399 it was intimated to the king that, with a view 
to his deposition, the magnates and commons were about to make 
certain accusations against him : ‘ Unde ne parliamentum intraret 
humiliter, ut dictum est, rogavit ; et corona regni super humo 
posita Deo jus suum resignavit ’.° 

Froissart proceeds to say that, the abdication thus accom- 
plished, Henry and his friends awaited the day of the council 
and parliament which were to be held at Westminster. On 30 
September he ‘held parliament’ there, at which were present 
‘all the prelates and most of the clergy of England and all 
the dukes, earls, nobles and the commons of every town’. 
There Henry challenged the kingdom and submitted his claim 
‘a tout le peuple qui 14 fut, que de ce ils desissent leur bonne 
voulonté ’. Whereupon the people replied with one voice that it 
was their will that he should be their king, and that they wished 
to have none other than he. Having put the question again 
and received a second acclamation, he took his place upon the 
throne and the people ‘ tendirent leurs mains contremont en luy 


1 Froissart, Chroniques, ed. Kervyn de Lettenhove, xvi. 192 ff. 

2 Ibid. p. 199. 8 Ibid. pp. 202-3. 

‘ The date is, of course, wrong: the writs state that parliament was summoned for 
the morrow of Michaelmas. 

5 Clarke and Galbraith, op. cit. p. 51. The editors are inclined to accept this, and 
certainly the trait is characteristic. But what sort of a crown would have been avail- 
able to Richard in the Tower? The regalia which he had taken to Ireland had been 
captured by the Lancastrians in Wales, op. cit. p. 19 n., citing Palgrave, Antient 
Kalendars, etc., iii. 355, and since he began his journey to London he had been wearing 
a priest’s hood. ‘En guise de preste’, T'raison, p. 59. Créton, p. 77, says that he dis- 
guised himself in the habit of a Minorite on landing in Wales, and the miniatures 
e.g. plates xiii., xiv., xv., appear to confirm this. Adam of Usk, Chron., p. 28, says 
that Richard surrendered his two crowns to Arundel and Northumberland at Conway. 

If the words could bear a conditional construction and give the sense that Richard 
was ready formally to resign his crown to God in parliament, the difficulty would be 
overcome and our text would agree with the whole tradition of the French sources that 
Richard wished to be heard in parliament. See the version printed in the T'raison, 
App. C, p. 283, which perhaps points in this direction, although the manuscript from 
which it is printed is corrupt. 
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prommettant foy et faisant grant’liesse. Et lors fut ce parlement 
conclu ’.1 The connexion between this account and those given 
in Créton and the Percy manifesto, isobvious. Although Froissart 
uses the term parliament, he emphasizes the manifestly irregular 
presence of a mob, to which Henry appealed. Its composition 
may well have been such as is described by Créton, and its 
decision, both in form and substance, is probably given accurately 
enough by the ‘ publica vociferacio vulgaris populi’ of the Percy 
manifesto. 

If we ask what impression is left by the evidence of the 
chronicles a few generalizations may be formulated. In the 
first place, even the most orthodox of the Lancastrian writers, 
such as Walsingham and the author of the Hulogiwm, when closely 
examined, begin to lose that atmosphere of serenity, goodwill, 
and mutual accommodation so sedulously diffused through the 
official record and to suggest an underlying doubt, or at 
least an ambiguity in the presentation of the tale. Then, we 
must take account of what appears to have been a very general 
expectation from the moment of Richard’s surrender, that 
the charges against him, including Henry’s personal grievances, 
were to be submitted to the judgement of parliament. We may 
notice, too, that the convention of 30 September, whether by 
its composition, its warrant, or its acts, seemed to a good many 
observers to fall short of these expectations. Then there is the 
suggestion, just hinted at in one of the Lancastrian historians 
and openly formulated in hostile writers, that the proceedings on 
30 September were conducted in a body irregular in character 
and composition, and turbulent and partisan in action, which 
refused the king the common justice of a hearing. There is, indeed, 
a strong suggestion of disappointment and disapproval that 
Richard should have been condemned unheard. When, if at 
all, Bishop Merk delivered his speech of protest is a matter of 
dispute,? but the sense of injustice which it expresses animates 
the documents of the Percy tradition, and is stated in Scrope’s 
Manifesto and is clearly put in the words of a Scottish observer 
writing twenty years after the event. 

Andrew of Wyntoun was well-informed as to the English 
revolution and evidently had the official documents before him, 
and knew more than he thought it discreet to say. He considers 
that Richard had been harshly treated and that the proceedings 
on 30 September were arbitrary and irresponsible. Richard, 


1 Op. cit. p. 204. 

® Miss Clarke and Mr. Galbraith, op. cit. p. 32, argue (as it seems to me, convincingly) 
that the speech was in fact delivered on 30 September when, as we know from the 
Eulogium, iii. 383, the bishop was present in Westminster Hall. 
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a crowned and experienced king, known to his people and no 
heretic, 


Al pus undon amange his awyn 
As ane awld abbot swa put don 
For opyn dilapidacion 


Swylk abbotis shit sulde ioys defens.* 


It was bad enough, Wyntoun thought, that the accused should 
not be heard in his own defence, it was worse that the body that 
judged and condemned him had no authority to do so. 


Don, na ‘in fayr competent 
Na be ony auctoryte. 
Or pa pat sulde his jugis be.” 


Here we have put pretty plainly the doubt that haunts even 
the official account and the orthodox Lancastrian historians and is 
more openly expressed by hostile English writers and the French 
authorities, and the kernel of it, I think, lies in the analogy 
between a legitimate king and a Benedictine abbot who is a 
responsible ruler but not responsible to his chapter.* It may be 
put briefly thus: parliament, even in its capacity as supreme 
tribunal, has no power to judge a legitimate king, but if it under- 
took to do so, it should in common justice at least hear him in 
his own defence. The first proposition agrees with Bracton, but 
as we shall see, English political theory had gone somewhat farther 
than this by 1399. As to the second, it is unanswerable if the 
action of parliament takes a judicial form, as it did at one stage 
of the proceedings on 30 September. But the essence of the doubt, 
of course, is whether the deposing body was in fact a parliament. 


GAILLARD LAPSLEY. 


1 Andrew of Wyntoun, The Orygeynale Cronykil of Scotland, ed. Amours, Scottish 
Text Soc., vol. vi. bk. ix. cap. xviii. 384 ff. 

* Op cit. pp. 388-9. 

° Cf. Kern, F., ‘‘ Recht und Verfassung im Mittelalter”’ in Historische Zeitschrift, 
exx. 1-80. The comparison, of course, is not derived from Wyntoun who was a 
Canon Regular and not 4 Benedictine. 


(T'o be continued.) 
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LORD SHELBURNE AND 


Lord Shelburne and East India Company 
Politics, 1766-9 


F all the ministers of the first twenty years of the reign of 

George III Shelburne remains the most mysterious. Fore- 
most among the obscurities of his public career stand his relations 
with that abstraction called by his contemporaries ‘the City ’. 
Two stages may be traced in his relations with that important 
entity. In the second and more spectacular stage, a period roughly 
covering the seventies, he stands in the tradition of the elder 
Pitt, the last and greatest of the ‘rebel Whigs’ who had learned 
the art of opposition under George II, for like them in their day 
he was in close touch with what we may call the ‘ radical ’ opinion 
of the anti-ministerial sections of the city. Hence the part he 
and his immediate followers played in the politics of Wilkite 
London. But in the first stage, the period from 1763 to 1769, 
he stood in the tradition of Henry Fox, with whom he had gained 
his first experience of politics. It was a tradition altogether 
different from that followed by Chatham ; city connexions not 
with the radicals but with the monied interest, as represented 
in Shelburne’s case by the East India Company. To understand 
the career of Shelburne it is therefore necessary to examine his 
activities in East India affairs in the years when it first became 
apparent that they would assume a vast importance in English 
politics. Such an examination is also important for the under- 
standing of the politics of the period, for it throws some light 
on a complex political situation. During these years two more or 
less closed systems of politics, that of the Company and that of 
parliament, were interacting. 

The years 1763-9, and particularly those from 1766 on, 
when the Chatham ministry, with Shelburne among them, were 
active in East Indian affairs, form a period in the history of the 
Company. They are important as the years in which the Com- 
pany experienced the glories and dangers of success, through the 
triumph of Clive. The victories and the wealth which the 
conquerors had tapped changed, even by the conception of them, 
the nature of the East India Company. Their glamour, translated 
into the prosaic terms of Change Alley, turned East India stock 
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from a sober security comparable to the funds into a gambling 
venture. By 1767, with stock above 270 and a court of proprietors 
organized and clamouring for higher dividends to check any fall 
in price, the country was justified in fearing another Bubble. 

A second reason for the importance of these years to the 
Company was that they saw the growth not merely of faction 
in the Company but of solid party. It began in 1757 on questions 
of policy, when the parties headed by Rous and Sulivan arose 
and a ‘ proprietary ’ list of directors went out in opposition to 
the directors’ ‘ house ’ list. It hardened into battle when that 
over-mighty subject, Clive,? returned from India, and he and 
Laurence Sulivan, the leader of the directors, once friends now 
rivals, stood face to face. This was the period in which they fought 
out, amid the ebb and flow of many other issues, the personal 
hatred and the divergence of views they stood for: Clive for the 
extension of territorial power; Sulivan, for the time at least, 
for the peaceful progress of trade.* 

If in this period we see already the stock turned from its steady 
commercial position and party flourishing in the Company, both 
characteristics noted by Burke in 1783, the last great character- 
istic of a later period also becomes apparent. In 1763, for the 
first time since the struggle of the Old and New Companies, 
government and opposition openly and in a body took part in 
East Indian affairs. For the first time the great Whig lords in 
opposition, Rockingham, Lord John Cavendish, Portland, and 
others, took up their voting qualifications and went down to 
India House to vote for the proprietary list of directors.‘ For 
the first time and indeed the only time in so crude a form, a 


1A pamphlet, Reflections on the Present State of our East Indian Affairs with many 
interesting anecdotes never before made public. By a gentleman long resident in India 
(London, 1764, Guildhall, Tr. 298, 1), gives an account of the ‘list’. ‘Amongst the 
candidates there is generally one, who, by dint of drudgery and application to the 
business of the India house . . . has rendered himself necessary in the direction. 
This person takes upon him to form a list of such directors for the ensuing year as 
are agreeable to him, copies of which are usually delivered out beforehand to his own 
friends, but to others they are distributed at the door of the house when the pro- 
prietors assemble to vote. If the proprietor receiving this list dislikes any one or 
more names, he scratches such out and inserting others, delivers it in as his list. If 
as last year there be several lists, he takes that of his friend. When all are delivered 
in, the different lists are scrutinized, and the majority declared.’ 

2 Clive had resigned from the Company’s service, but became a great stock-holder. 
His share in the General Letter of the majority of the council of Bengal (quoted 
J. Malcolm, The Life of Robert, Lord Clive, 1836, ii. 129 seq.) naturally irritated the 
directors, and it was soon clear that friction would arise. That it did not arise sooner 
was due to the caution inspired in Clive by the vulnerability of his jaghire, op. cit. ii. 
ch. xii. 

* Sulivan already expressed this view in 1761. See his letter to Pitt in 27 July 
1761, quoted G. Forrest, Life of Lord Clive, 1918, ii. 189. 

‘ Obtained a few days before the election from agents of the Clive faction, such 
as Sir Francis Gosling, &c. (Ledger P. fo. 108, &c.); for this reference see infra, p. 453, 
n. 2). 
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minister, Henry Fox, used his funds through the officials of his 
department to buy votes for the house list of candidates.’ 

The election of directors in 1763 was, it is true, a special case 
and remained for some time unparalleled. The East India Com- 
pany, with the other monied companies, had been for years a 
bulwark of the administration in the city. Now Clive, who had 
opposed the administration on the proposed East Indian clauses 
in the Peace of Paris, and had joined the parliamentary opposi- 
tion, was trying to capture the direction of the Company at the 
head of a large party among the proprietors. This was reason 
enough for Henry Fox’s unusually active intervention and for 
Clive’s subsequent defeat. When Clive, finding his jaghire 
threatened by his triumphant enemies, turned round and made 
his peace with the government, the incident was over. The 
government continued in the following years of party warfare 
to intervene in East Indian elections but only in the indirect way 
that had become customary in city affairs.* There occurred 
no clear-cut issue between government and opposition again until 
1766-7. It was only then, when Chatham’s ‘ tesselated pave- 
ment ’ ministry deliberately attacked the Company in an attempt 
to wrest from them the profits of Clive’s territorial conquests, 
that a similar antithesis of ministry and opposition is seen, though 
this time complicated by divisions both in government and 
opposition. From that date until the power of the Company was 
finally destroyed, there was no time when East Indian questions 
were not to the fore in party politics. 

There are three points which must be elucidated in an 
examination of the years 1766-9. The first is the political situa- 
tion in the Company during these troubled years; the second 
is the very tangled skein of politics within the Chatham ministry 
itself during its attacks on and negotiations with the Company ; 
politics complicated by the presence of Chatham, ill and gran- 
diloquent and incapable of action, Charles Townshend in the last 
and most reckless stage of his reckless career, and Shelburne, 
capable and acute but also secretive and a difficult man with 


1 Cf. infra, p. 454. 

? Evidence of Clive’s activities in the Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. is quoted by L. B. 
Namier, Structure of Politics at the Accession of George III, 1929, ii. 352 seqq. This 
evidence shows that the ministry was not in 1763 solidly against him, for he was 
corresponding with Grenville, the rising minister, at the time when Fox was exerting 
the strength of the Pay Office against him. This facilitated his volte face. 

* The intervention of the ministry is best seen in the correspondence of Joseph 
Salvador with C. Jenkinson (at that time Grenville’s man of business). Particularly 
significant of the normal technique of government intervention is the letter of 8 April 
1764 (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38202, fo. 224): ‘ Our returns seem to foretell a Majority. 
yet we are not rightly acquainted with the State of your friends. we have no advices 
from the Post Office Custom house nor excise. we now come near and should be able 
to determine our fate to a man.’ 
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whom to work. The third point is the part played by Shelburne 
in both the first and the second, for they cannot be kept apart. 
For elucidating these questions there are two peculiarly valuable 
sources of information besides the ordinary ; the Court Books 
of the East India Company,' and the Transfer Books and Stock 
Ledgers of the Company preserved at the Bank of England Record 
Office.2_ The latter are of inestimable value to the student of 
Company politics, since, through the institution characteristic 
of the Company, the ‘ split vote ’, can be traced the personnel 
of its faction and many of its connexions with national politics. 


I 


Since 1698 the vote for the election of directors had rested on 
a £500 stock qualification, and one vote was the most that the 
greatest proprietor could have. A means of evading this enforced 
equality was, however, early found.* It was apparent that a 
large holding of stock could be temporarily turned into a number 
of £500 shares and votes could thus be created. From the be- 
ginning this was a recognized abuse. But a glance at the transfer 
books before 1763 shows that the abuse had not yet become 
systematic. At the most the large proprietor transferred a num- 
ber of £500 shares to various dependents, tradesmen, relatives, 
or colleagues a few days before the election in return for some 
security, such as a promissory note. After the election they were 
returned to him. In the first half of the century, moreover, quite 
as much electioneering seems to have been done by influence and 
the votes of men connected with the directors, such as the shipping 
interest, who permanently held voting qualifications, as by the 
more troublesome and costly method of splitting. Even after 
the party quarrels sprang up in 1757 there was not much change. 
But from 1763 all the organization of the London money market 
was to be turned to the purpose of East Indian campaigning. 


1 Preserved at the India Office. Quoted as India Office Ct. Bk. 

? The Bank took these over in 1860. For the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
there are 89 folio transfer books, running from 1676 to 1802 ; 33 ledgers of stock 
(quoted here as Ledger) running from 1706 to 1807; 27 books of sales by attorney, 
and one volume of powers of attorney (1770), kept as a specimen. There are the 
following odd volumes: Journal to Ledger A. 1709-18, Calls on stock. Interest 
Journals (1) 1675-81, (2) 1681-4. Stock Journal of subscription issue of 1657. 
1657-69. Subscription Journals to £800,000 additional stock at £155 for £100 capital 
stock, 2 vols. Dividend Books. 1709-12 (destroyed 1932). Alphabetical List of 
Stock-holders with sums of stock held in 1709. 

I am greatly indebted to the Governor and Directors of the Bank for permission 
to use these documents, and to the Librarian and officials of the Record Office for 
their courtesy and help while I was doing so. 

3 A by-law was passed against this abuse in 1703 (no. 21). Accusations of splitting 
were made against Sir Josiah Child in a pamphlet A Brief Abstract of the Great Op- 
pressions and Injuries which the Late Managers of the East-India-Company have acted 
- . . (c. 1698). Bodleian Fol. @ 658 (19). 
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In these years when splitting was organized as a system several 
classes emerge to serve the purposes of the leaders of Company 
faction. First stand the great managers who organized the 
whole for the party leaders. They were bankers or other men 
of business administering great funds, partly their own, partly 
those placed at their disposal by, or borrowed on behalf of, the 
patrons they served. The chief manager of the Sulivan party 
splits was from the beginning Thomas Lane, Director of the South 
Sea Company.! Clive’s interests were managed by a group: 
John Walsh, Luke Scrafton,? and his brother Richard Clive, 
who jointly administered his estate ; the banking firm of Cliffe, 
Walpole, and Clarke ;* and that of the Goslings into whose partner- 
ship George Clive was introduced in 1763.4 The other big organi- 
zation at the time was that run by Henry Fox, at first in March 
1763 on behalf of administration, afterwards in the interest of the 
private profit he drew from the unsettled funds of his office.® 
His interests were managed in 1763, until their quarrel, by John 
Calcraft,® then by two of the Pay Office officials, John Powell 
and Charles Bembridge. Two other important organizations 
within this period were the more temporary ones of the returned 
Company servants in 1766 under John Harman,’ a Dutch mer- 
chant, and that built up for the directors after 1767 by the banker 
Sir George Colebrooke.® 

To be a great monied man was not, however, enough. The 
money had, at the right moment, to be embodied in the form of 
East India stock. When a party entered the field suddenly, as 
did that of Fox in 1763, this was of vital importance.® Even 

1 He had wide East India interests. 

2 For John Walsh see J. M. Holzmann, The Nabobs in England, New York, 1926, 
p. 166. Scrafton was a director, and in 1769 was one of the Commissioners sent out 
to India who were lost in the Aurora. 

® See F. G. Hilton Price, Handbook of London Bankers, 1890-1, p. 172. Thomas 
Walpole, cousin to Horace, was the leading partner. 

‘ Francis Gosling, Robert Gosling, and George Clive. Price, op. cit. p. 70, has no 
reference to the presence of Clive in the firm before 1764. The Universal Director 
of 1763, however, already gives his name. 

5 For his Pay Office funds see Lord Ilchester, Henry Fox, First Lord Holland, 
1920, ii. 271-2. In March 1763 not only did Fox and all his personal followers buy in 
voting qualifications from Sulivan’s agents, chiefly from Thomas Lane, but so did 
Lord Shelburne, his ally (Ledger P. 1761-4, fo. 620). 

® Formerly of the Pay Office, then Deputy Commissary-General. He handed over 
the balance of his stock account to Powell in September 1763. The two latter were 
eventually involved in disaster through their connexion with Fox. They were 
dismissed, and Powell committed suicide in 1783 (Gentleman’s Magazine, June 1783, 
p. 539). 

7 Of Gurnell, Hoare, and Harman. 8 Lesingham, Binns, and Colebrooke. 

® Most of the stock split on Fox’s behalf in 1763 was bought and transferred straight 
to the voters just before the election. Some was borrowed from jobbers and split 
directly, e.g. William Fisher (for whom see p. 455) split £3500 which he was later repaid 
by Powell. Powell collected splits after the election to the amount of £14,000 stock. 

Fox never held much of his stock in his own hands until in June, July, and 
October 1767 (Ledger, 1767-9, fo. 424) he was paid in £36,500 by his agents, 
principally by John Powell and Fisher and Younger. 
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when a party was well organized, moreover, no banker or other 
agent could afford to have an undue proportion of his resources 
permanently tied up in East India stock. Here a second class 
came in, the great stock-holder, like Sir Mathew Fetherstonehaugh 
who always put his holding of £15,000 to £16,500 at the service 
of the Clive faction at need, though he played no part in its dis- 
tribution. Still more important here were the great jobbers 
who were willing, no doubt for a consideration, to be of service 
to any group with whom they had connexions. Most prominent 
among them at this period were John Harman mentioned above, 
the stockbroker Elias de la Fontaine,? of whom more will be 
said, and William Fisher, of the firm of Fisher and Younger, a 
stockbroker of Change Alley, a great ‘ bull’ of 1766-7, whose 
assistance was invaluable to the interest first of Sulivan and 
later of Sir George Colebrooke. These great jobbers usually 
themselves played a big part in the distribution and re-collection 
of their stocks, and co-operated closely with the chief managers. 
Indeed, when issues which concerned themselves arose, as in 1766, 
they were to show they could organize a group of their own. 

Still farther down the scale were the small jobbers and brokers 
and lesser agents who could perhaps contribute some stock them- 
selves, or to whom stock could be transferred in a block for them 
to distribute to trustworthy acquaintances. These men might 
be merchants or officials, like William Cholwich of the Six Clerks’ 
Office, or even sailors like Lord Howe, or Irish gentlemen, like 
Clotworthy Upton.* By the side of these professionals in the 
growing business of splitting there still existed the old-fashioned 
splitter who split his own moderate holdings among his connexions 
and received it back himself. Lowest of all were those to whom 
the stock was split, a miscellaneous body that in time had a 
nucleus of permanency. Under some centralized control the 
transactions of all these agents and principals make a perfect 
network of transfers, only to be disentangled by following the 
cross-references in the ledgers. 

This machinery of splitting, which grew up so suddenly and 
indicates the interactions of the Company with both politics 
and finance, was a cumbrous mechanism, and all sides were ner- 
vous of the Frankenstein they had created. Walsh complained 
to Clive in 1765, while promising to split £20,000 for him, that it 
was ‘ troublesome and dangerous ’,* and both parties would have 
welcomed its disappearance, though neither could neglect it while 
its use lay open to the other. Nevertheless, one must be careful 


1 Of Up-park, Sussex, M.P. for Morpeth and Portsmouth. 

2? Of de la Fontaine and Brymer, Lombard Street. 

3 Later Lord Templetown, a friend of the Hollands. Ilchester, op. cit. ii. 286. 
* Malcolm, op. cit. ii. 212 n. 
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not to over-estimate the extent to which it was put into action. 
Between 1763 and 1769 there were only six full-dress campaigns ; 
the elections of directors in 1763, 1764, 1765, and 1769 (under the 
regulations newly in force the splitting took place in October 
1768), the ballot for Clive’s appointment to India (April 1764), 
and for the increase of the dividends in 1766. There were many 
other controversial issues on which some votes were split or where 
only the less exacting forms of party pressure were used. More- 
over, even on important occasions not every group was in action. 
Clive did not use his splitting strength between 1765 and 1768 ; 
Sulivan did not employ his own agents during the same period, 
though he co-operated with the agents of the returned Company’s 
servants. On the other hand, it was not until 1767 that the forces 
organized by Sir George Colebrooke, so important in the last 
years of this period, came into being at all. 

It was hoped that the act of parliament of 1767 restricting 
the vote to those who had held stock for six months would kill 
the splitting system. It did nothing of the sort. It only meant 
that the splits for the elections in April occurred in the preceding 
October. It did, however, increase the risks entailed, for the stock 
was long out of the owners’ hands, credit was thus lengthened, 
and disaster might overtake the holder. There can be little doubt 
that the crash of India stock in 1769 was intensified by the 
increased use of long credit now introduced into this speculative 
political business, and that the embarrassments of that year led 
to the financial panic of 1772. 

This was the machinery of Company warfare in 1766, when the 
news that Clive had taken over the Diwani of Bengal arrived, 
and when the Chatham ministry came in, with Shelburne as 
secretary of state. The political situation within the Company 
was then as follows. Clive had, before he left the country, cap- 
tured half the direction for the Rous party, which he virtually 
commanded, by the aid of a great splitting campaign, the help of 
the government, and the real belief of independent proprietors 
that he was the best man to deal with the alarming situation 
created by the Massacre of Patna. The hold of his faction was 
assured by a successful effort in the election of directors in the fol- 
lowing year. Sulivan, himself defeated, was left in an unquestion- 
able minority. The position remained, nevertheless, unstable. 
Clive’s very proper enforcement of the Company’s prohibition of 

1The administration thought that the vote in the General Court, 6 May 1767, 
for a rise in the dividends was the result of scandalous splitting, and the house of 
commons ordered a list of transfers between 9 April and 7 May 1767 to be given them 
(Journal of the House of Commons, xxxi. 348). Copies exist in Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 
18464, fos. 367% seg. Actually, the measure was influenced only to a minor degree 


by splitting: there was no extensive preliminary campaign, though a certain amount 
of hasty splitting. 
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presents, and his firm handling of the mutiny of officers in April 
1766, began from 1766 to bring back discontented Company ser- 
vants under the same threat of prosecution which had, in its time, 
made Clive himself so dangerous an enemy to the direction. 
Chief among these were the Johnstones! and, from 1767, Sir 
Robert Fletcher. 

The danger of their forming an alliance with the Sulivan party 
was obvious, and the more probable since Sulivan was already 
closely allied with another malcontent, Henry Vansittart, late 
Governor of Bengal. It was Clive’s spectacular actions, how- 
ever, which brought East Indian affairs to a sudden crisis. On 
30 March 1766 cypher letters from Clive notified the chairman of 
the steps he had practically decided to take. Significant of the 
effect which this decision would have in England was the second 
cypher letter he enclosed for his agent :— 


Whatever Money I may have in the public Funds, or anywhere else, 
and as much as can be borrowed in my name, I desire may be, without loss 
of a minute, invested in East India stock. 


Before the public dispatches arrived stock could be bought at 
165}, shortly after at 175 and 179, and soon at 190.2. The great 
boom had begun. 

As stocks rose unbounded hopes began to be formed. The 
obvious demand was for an increase in the dividend not only to 
its pre-war level but far above. The knowledge that the directors 
thought it premature and dangerous did not discourage the 
optimists, the great holders of stock, and the speculators. The 
directors’ feeble attempt to ward them off only whetted their 
ardour, and the opposition groups under Sulivan were quick to see 
their chance. A coalition of malcontents was formed ; organiza- 
tion began on a large scale. In September rival papers, the Hast 
India Observer and the East India Examiner, began to appear 
canvassing the opposing causes;* a great splitting campaign 


1There were, altogether, four brothers, John, George, William, and Gideon. 
Holzmann, op. cit. p. 148. For prosecutions by the Company, see India Office Ct. Bk. 
75 passim. 

2 Forrest, op. cit. ii. 258-9. He tries to exonerate Clive from this accusation of using 
his inside information on the stock market, but it seems impossible to do so; see the 
full account in Reports of the House of Commons, vol. iii. Third Report of the Committee of 
1773, pp. 313 seqg. The suggestion he makes that Clive ordered the stock to be bought 
for election purposes is untenable, since the Clive interest did not split for any election 
after 1765 until that of 1769; moreover, in view of the distance, Clive had to leave 
all such business in the hands of his English advisers. On the contrary, his attornies 
admitted to buying up £12,000 stock (the ledgers show it was not in his name) before 
the price of stock rose. 

3 The Examiner was the opposition paper ; the Observer the directors’ one, in which 
Luke Scrafton was believed to be concerned. See A Letter to the Proprietors of East 
India Stock from Mr. H. Vansittart, London, 1767. Nos. 1-7 of the Observer and 
Nos. 1-11 of the Examiner reprinted together exist in the Bodleian, apparently all 
that was printed. The India Office and the British Museum possess complete sets 
of the Observer but not all the Examiner. 
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began, in which the stock-jobbers (including Lord Holland) and 
the returned servants took the lead ; jobbers like Fisher, prob- 
ably themselves interested, played a great part, and the chief 
Amsterdam dealers, such as the Cliffords,) lent their resources 
on the Dutch markets. As a result, on 26 September, in spite of 
the Directors’ opposition, the dividend was raised to 10 per cent.,? 
and measures favourable to the accused servants were pushed 
through. This was the first step in the financial recklessness 
that finally brought the Company to downfall. 

It was about this point that Chatham’s government inter- 
vened. It was the first intervention of administration in the 
problems of East Indian government ; but it must be noted that, 
although it entailed a parliamentary inquiry, it had less in com- 
mon with the investigations and reforms of the next twenty years 
than with those exactions which had always been levied on the 
Company at the renewal of its charter. It is difficult to attribute 
any sense of the responsibilities of an empire to Chatham and 
his government, nor had they the spur which drove on North in 
1772, the fear of the bankruptcy of the Company. They were out 
first and foremost to obtain, and, if possible, to justify a division 
of the spoils. George III said, with his accustomed frankness, 
that it was ‘the only safe method of extracting this Country out 
of its lamentable situation owing to the load of Debt it labours 
under ’,? and Chatham, saying the same thing in his more gran- 
diloquent style, hoped for ‘ the redemption of a nation, within reach 
of being saved at once by a kind of gift from heaven ’.* 

The idea of such a source of spoil rose then as the excitement 
of the East India proprietors rose. Even in May, while still out 
of power, Chatham murmured that the conquests were ‘ too vast ’.® 
In the city in particular, but also among the country gentry, the 
Company had always been unpopular, both as a monopoly in 
an age when the individual entrepreneur was gaining the day, and 
as one of the three monied companies associated with government 
finance. William Beckford, Chatham’s chief city supporter, had 
always been a strong opponent of this, as of other companies, 
and had declaimed in his character of leader of the city ‘ radicals ’ 
against the ‘intolerable monopoly of the East India Company ’.® 


1 Only one Dutch firm split its stock personally. This was the firm of Clifford, 
who, through their agent Pieter Clifford, of Lime St., London, split £10,500 stock on 
23 September 1766 (Ledger Q. 1765-7, fo. 166). There is only one precedent for this 
in the period. In March 1763 Adriaan Hope of Amsterdam split £11,000 through his 
agent, Sir George Amyand, in co-operation with Thomas Lane (Ledger P. 1761-4, 
fos. 332-5). 2 Ct. Bk. 75, fos. 196-7. 

3 Correspondence of King George III, ed. J. Fortescue, 1927, i. 424. 


4 Autobiography .. . of Augustus Henry, Third Duke of Grafton, ed. W. R. Anson, 
1898, p. 110. 


5 Malcolm, op. cit. iii. 189. 
6 Parliamentary History, xiv. 1212, in debate of 25 February 1752. 
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Now even before the Rockingham ministry fell he was flaming 
against the new wealth of the Company,’ and when the Chatham 
ministry succeeded men remembered uneasily speeches to which 
they had paid little attention and began to wonder if they repre- 
sented the intentions of the ministry.2, That the opportunity of 
easing public burdens was exceedingly tempting even opposition 
admitted, and the ministry’s intentions soon became apparent. 
In August they informed the directors that their affairs were 
likely to come before parliament. 

Chatham’s proposal to intervene in the Company’s affairs was, 
therefore, acceptable to all members of the ministry and to the 
king himself. But while they might agree on the end, it was by 
no means certain that they would agree on the means. ‘Two 
definite groups, indeed, soon appeared within the ministry on this 
point. In the one stood Chatham, Grafton, and Shelburne. The 
attitude of Chatham was simple in principle but hard to deter- 
mine in detail. In principle he was for challenging directly the 
Company’s right to the revenue of their new conquests.* Six 
years later he said that he held 


that there is in substantial justice a mixed right to the territorial revenues 
between the State and the Company as joint captors ; the State equitably 
entitled to the larger share as largest contributor in the acquisition by 
fleets and men.* 


This view has much to recommend it, but it was certainly not 
his opinion in 1767, when he wrote explicitly of the right to the 
revenue that it ‘cannot (upon any colourable pretence) be in 
the Company ’.5 Consequently he put forward two propositions ; 
first, ‘ That the East India Company was instituted for the pur- 
poses of trade’, and secondly, ‘That the acquisitions . . . were 
made in consequence of actual and extensive operations of war 
and succours stipulated ’.6 He intended, however, that some 
concessions should be made to the Company when their right 
should have been disproved. What they would have been it is 
impossible to say, for, as he grew increasingly ill and incapable 
of facing detail, he proclaimed the louder that he would make no 
plan, would let the matter ‘ find its way through the house ’, and 
informed his colleagues that ‘the ways to ulterior and final 
proceedings upon this transcendent object’ (for so he always 
alluded to the East India affair) ‘ will open themselves naturally 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38205, fo. 81 (James Cresset}—C. Jenkinson, 25 August 1766. 

2 Grenville Papers, ed. W. J. Smith, 1852, iii. 323. 

3 For the peculiar difficulties involved, see Forrest, op. cit. ii. 177-8. 

‘ B. Williams, Life of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, 1915, ii. 233. 

5 Grafton Autobiography, p. 112. 

® Life of William, Earl of Shelburne, by Lord Fitzmaurice, 1876, ii. 25. (Probably 
to be dated c. 14 February 1767, in reply to a demand for instructions from Beckford.) 
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and obviously enough ’.! In this line of policy he was loyally 
followed by Grafton, though with a little dismay as time went 
on, and supported in the house of commons by Beckford, whose 
hatred of the East India Company was thought to echo that of 
his leader, but may well have carried him farther. Shelburne, 
Chatham’s ablest supporter, was with him in general principle, 
but considered the question, as events were to show, in a more 
practical light. Even before Chatham’s collapse he had been 
suggesting, and it would seem tentatively attempting, less sledge- 
hammer methods of intervention. 

On the other hand, there was a strong case against this whole 
method of attack. If it were a question of legal right, there was 
force in Grenville’s suggestion that its proper place of determina- 
tion was the law courts ; only the staunchest Chathamites could 
persuade themselves that the legal position was at all clear, and 
many frankly based their claims on expediency alone. There 
was truth in Burke’s gibe that this was ‘the first instance of 
dragging to the bar men with whom the public meant to treat ’.* 
In the second place, such a direct attack would provide an ex- 
cellent ground for the action of opposition, as they were quick to 
see, since it could be interpreted as a threat to private property 
and the validity of charters. And in the third place, as Charles 
Townshend acutely pointed out, the threat was no more than 
bluff. As he wrote to-Chatham : 


‘Perhaps I may have thought, more than others of sounder judgment 
than mine, that the only way of making the issue adequate was to make 
it amicable’; it was ‘from a sincere, though it should be thought an 
extreme, sense of the endless difficulties accompanying every idea of 
substituting the public in the place of the Company in the collecting, 
investing and remitting the revenue ’.® 


Townshend was throughout in favour of proceeding by negotiation 
with the Company, and he was supported by Conway. 

Thus Charles Townshend and Conway formed from the be- 
ginning a group in the ministry unfavourable to the means, 
though not to the end, of the ministry’s policy. This was as 
unfortunate as it was to be expected, since they both had close 
connexions with opposition groups and formed, in any case, the 
weak link in the ministry. 

Moreover, personal friction added to the difficulties. Chatham 
and Charles Townshend were impossible colleagues, and their 
hostility, particularly on the Indian question, was so acute that 

1 Correspondence of William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, ed. W. S. Taylor and J. H. 
Pringle, 1838, iii. 189. 


2 Memoirs of the Reign of King George III, by Horace Walpole, ed. D. Le Marchant, 
1845, ii. 407. 


8 Chatham Corr., iii. 156. Letter of 4 January 1767; for Conway see Corr. Geo. III, 
i. 458. 
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it seemed as if the ministry must founder on it before it met 
parliament. Even in September the Company papers were playing 
on it. and that acute observer, Charles Jenkinson, wrote in 
November : ‘ A quarrel which has arisen between Lord Chatham 
and Mr. C. Townshend on Indian affairs will be brought to its 
issue. I am persuaded . . . the Government is drawing to a 
conclusion.’? Its continued existence and what success it achieved 
in East Indian affairs (short-sighted as such success might later 
seem to be) may fairly be attributed to the withdrawal of 
Chatham through illness on the one hand and the emergence of 
Shelburne on the other. 

Shelburne’s importance in this ministry has tended, then and 
later, to be under-estimated. He was a young man of little ex- 
perience, and, as he himself said, ‘it has ... been my fate 
through life always to fall in with clever but unpopular connec- 
tions ’, and the absence of Chatham left him without real support 
in the ministry. But he had very considerable capacity and, 
in the only two things in which the ministry had an active policy, 
American affairs and the East India question, he played an ener- 
getic part. 

So far as East Indian affairs were concerned, those who knew 
their inner workings expected this from the start. To them it 
was Shelburne as much as Chatham who came into power in 
1766.4 For Shelburne was the one member of the ministry who 
already possessed an ‘ interest ’ in East Indian politics. Chatham’s 
‘radical’ city interests were here powerless. Since the days of 
his political apprenticeship under Henry Fox in 1763, Shelburne 
had been concerned in the factions of the Company. He had 
first supported Sulivan in 1763, and after his quarrel with Fox, 
he continued the alliance in the election of 1764. He had fostered 
this interest for the reasons which made any ambitious eighteenth- 
century politician keep up a connexion in the city, and the close 
relations between him and Sulivan remained a fixed point in 
East Indian politics till 1769. In 1766 Sulivan was frequently 
in his house, and he sat in parliament in his interest.5 It was the 
knowledge that ‘ Shelburne, Barré and the enemies of the present 
direction ’ * were in power that drove Walsh to seek out Chatham 
and take steps to ensure that no personal attacks would be made 
on Clive and his jaghire. Now that Shelburne was in power it 
was in the interest of both sides to make use of this connexion. 


1 East India Examiner, no. 2, 10 September 1766. 

? Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38205, fo. 106. Letter to Sir James Lowther. 

3 Fitzmaurice, op. cit. i. 17. 

* Historical MSS. Commission, lxxiv, Palk MSS., p. 30. Col. John Call—R. Palk, 
19 March 1767. 


5 Fitzmaurice, op. cit. i. 311 and 391. The seat was actually Dunning’s. 
® Malcolm, op. cit. iii. 191. 
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Sulivan to facilitate his return to power in the Company, Shelburne 
to bring about a settlement favourable to the government. This 
alliance is clear from the first number of the Hast Indian Examiner 
in September 1766. 

If Shelburne was the only member of the ministry with an 
East Indian connexion, Charles Townshend, however, as chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and a most prominent member of adminis- 
tration, had no difficulty in finding one, though in his case for 
purely temporary reasons. He found it in the opposite camp, 
among the directors of the Company, with whom he entered into 
quite unofficial negotiations. As early as September the East 
Indian opposition paper spoke of him as in close connexion with 
the directors. By October he was asserting publicly that it was 
absurd to threaten extreme measures against them.! By the first 
half of 1767 he seems to have been in fairly close personal relation- 
ship with the ambitious banker, Sir George Colebrooke, whom 
they were bringing into the direction to strengthen their party.* 

We have thus not only the spectacle of an administration split 
in two, but the far more extraordinary spectacle of the East India 
Company meeting the government’s attack on its property not 
by opposition but by a competition between the two parties 
within it which should offer terms most acceptable to the adminis- 
tration. They were only checked by the suspicion of the main 
body of proprietors, and the use their opponents could make of it. 

The situation in the Company is, however, easily explainable. 
In the first place, on the directors’ side Clive’s interest, usually 
a very important element in their strength, was neutral in the 
struggle, although his political patron, Grenville, was in strong 
opposition. Clive’s jaghire was a hostage too valuable to’ risk 
in opposition to any stable government. Hence, though Clive 
himself was still in India, his agent Walsh hastened to assure 
Chatham of his goodwill and neutrality,* and his great forces 
remained motionless during the period. Among the directors 
there were others with political connexions in opposition, but their 
interest in this crisis was obvious. It lay in establishing a con- 
nexion with the more moderate elements of the administration 
to counterbalance the threats of the more extreme party. 

The opposition in the Company was led by Sulivan, who had 
round him the nucleus ot 5is old party, but it now contained the 
most diverse elements. As a pamphleteer noted, ‘Mr. Sulivan 

1 Grenville Papers, iii. 334. 

2 Walpole, Mems., iii. 26. The editor quotes (apparently from MSS.) Sir George 
Colebrooke’s memoirs, which suggest intimacy between them by 10 May 1767, and in 
March Townshend had taken out a voting qualification from an agent of Colebrooke 
who was splitting £6000 for Colebrooke and Fisher, his agent (Ledger 1767-9, fo. 861). 


3 Malcolm, op. cit. iii. 191 seq. For Chatham’s support of Clive’s interest, see 
Shelburne’s letter, Publ. Rec. Off. G.D. 8/56. 
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was at that time the leader of a party, combined of various in- 
terests ; and his language was accommodated to the views of 
those by whom he was supported’! These varied interests, 
stock-jobbers, and big proprietors of stock, Company’s servants 
afraid of prosecution, or like Vansittart,? in desperate need of 
reappointment to situations in India, produced a curiously com- 
posite policy. On the whole two interests predominated in it, 
interests by no means always compatible ; to raise the price of 
stock through increases in the dividend (the rise of 1766 being 
checked by political uncertainty); and to make terms with the 
government and thus bring Sulivan back to power. This was 
the easier since Sulivan had already opposed the expansionist 
views of Clive as harmful to trade. Hence they tried to combine, 
with what success will be seen, the offer of favourable terms to 
the ministry with a policy of inflation and increase of dividend, 
which the ministry could scarcely be expected equally to approve. 
Thus both parties in the Company had their connexions with one 
or other of the two groups in the ministry. 

Both parties had also, however, some connexion with one or 
other of the two big sections of the parliamentary opposition. 
The Grenville-Bedford section of the opposition were connected 
with the direction through Clive and such lesser men as Robert 
Jones, the close follower of Sandwich.* They remained in close 
touch with the directors even when the latter were negotiating 
with the government, and their opposition in the house strength- 
ened the hands of the directors in their negotiation. In elec- 
tions of directors their influence was exerted strongly on the side 
of their allies, and even when Clive quarrelled with the directors 
after his return to England in 1767 and resented the growing in- 
fluence of Sir George Colebrooke,* he knew he had no alternative 
to supporting them in the perennial struggle against his foe, 
Sulivan. 

Sulivan’s party, on the other side, had certain connexions with 
the other group in opposition, the Rockingham party. This was 
to some extent the result of accident ; certain members of Sulivan’s 
group had formed political alliances with the Rockinghams before 
the East Indian affairs were a party question. Sulivan himself 
had no relations with them, but his friend and supporter, George 
Dempster, had close ones. Moreover, Sulivan’s party was strongly 

1A Second Letter to the Committee of Twenty-Five Proprietors of India Stock, 
London, 24 January 1773 (India Office Tract, 50). 

® Hist. MSS. Comm. lxxiv, Palk MSS., p. 127. 3 Namier, Structure, ii. 352. 

* Clive, in 1767, expressed disgust with ‘ Rous and Saunders for unfitness and Cole- 


broke and Cust for their Politicks’ and wished to ‘ purge the Direction of them’ 
(Forrest, Clive, ii. 352). 
5 Dempster was already a supporter of Sulivan in 1764 (India Office Ct. Bk. 73, 


fo. 48), and joined the Rockinghams in parliament in 1765 (Fitzmaurice, op. cit. 
i. 335-6). 
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affected by considerations of stock-jobbing and the leaders them- 
selves speculated heavily. In so doing they worked in co-operation 
with a group of speculators who were active supporters of the 
Rockingham party. The most prominent of these was Lord 
Verney and his agent, William Burke, the close companion of 
Edmund.! Thus Sulivan’s party, except when they were negotia- 
ting with the administration, were on many issues strongly sup- 
ported by the Rockinghams, as for instance in their opposition 
to the limitation of the dividend by act in 1767. It was on this 
occasion that the duke of Richmond in particular began a con- 
nexion that led to a preoccupation in Company politics lasting 
for more than ten years.2, On the other hand, on personal issues, 
or when they were negotiating with the ministry, Rockingham 
and Newcastle were dubious or definitely disapproving.*® 

It may be seen, therefore, as has already been said, that the 
whole course of negotiations between government and Company 
forms an extraordinary game of cross-purposes, and that it is 
best understood if we remember that two more or less closed 
systems of politics were interacting, and that each side was trying 
to make use of the other. When Sulivan’s party insisted on trying 
to force up the dividend in May 1767, Shelburne opposed them 
rigidly, and when Newcastle complained of Sulivan’s negotiations 
in March, he was told: ‘If any reasonable plan should be pro- 
posed . . ., neither ministerial nor opposition interest will avail 
anything with the Majority, who never did, nor ever will, regard 
anything but self and immediate advantages ’.* 


Il 


The complexities of party alignment in both parliament and 
Company are reflected in the course of the negotiation. It falls 
into three stages. The first is that in which Chatham still retained 
some grip on the ministry which bore his name. It ended at 
the beginning of March. During this period the field was set and 
Chatham’s simple policy of force was tried and failed. 

After the intimation given to the Company in August that 
their affairs would probably come under consideration, nothing 
could be done officially until parliament opened in November. 
All the political world was, nevertheless, active. Walsh saw 
Chatham at Bath ;* the directors were in touch with Townshend,*® 

1 Shown by the prominence of the names of the group in demanding ballots, &c., 
in Ct. Bks. 


* For his activity on this question in the Lords, see Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32982, 
fos. 391, 398. 


’ E.g. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32980, fo. 321. 

* Ibid. fo. 310. 5 Malcolm, op. cit. iii. 190-1. 

* This is implied in Townshend’s letter to Chatham of 1 January 1767 (Chatham 
Corr., iii. 149 seg.), also in letters of Beckford and Shelburne (ibid. iii. 176 and 182). 
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and the party of jobbers and company’s servants forming under 
Sulivan already showed both sides of their future policy. They 
first forced the increased dividend through the General Court,! 
quite possibly against the better judgement of Sulivan himself, 
for his patron Shelburne wrote that not only the directors but 
the ‘ honestest ’ proprietors were against it.2 They then tried 
to cement their alliance with that section of the administration 
to which Shelburne belonged by obtaining from the General Court 
an abnegation of the purely territorial gains of the Company. 
The attempt was well timed, and, if successful, would greatly 
have strengthened Chatham’s hands. Shelburne was certainly 
in touch with the movement ;* Chatham was probably not, for 
his contact with the Sulivan party seems to have been through 
Shelburne alone, and their correspondence at this time contains 
no reference to the affair. If they expected the attempt to suc- 
ceed, however, they were disappointed, for the directors succeeded 
in having it defeated, not without difficulty, in the General Court 
of 14 November.‘ 

As a result of these conflicting activities, Parliament opened 
uneasily. The debate on the motion for an inquiry into the state 
of the East India Company did not lessen the uneasiness, for, 
though opposition was not yet at its full strength, it was clear 
that the opposition were to act together on this question and 
that the ministry would probably not. The very person who 
opened the question in the house of commons made this clear, 
for it was neither Conway nor Townshend, the two leaders, but 
Chatham’s city supporter, William Beckford. After this motion 
was passed nothing was done before the Christmas recess except to 
pass a further motion of Beckford’s for papers for the inquiry. 
Even this was not done, however, without friction in the cabinet, 
and while Chatham had retired again to Bath angrily demanding 
full parliamentary inquiry,5 Townshend remained in London to 
work with the directors of the Company to forestall it by obtaining 
permission from the General Court to enter into negotiations with 
and offer terms to the ministry. The first move in the Company 
had been that of the Sulivan party in the General Court in 
November ; the second was that of the directors in December. 
They succeeded where their opponents failed, and on 31 December 
they were empowered to open negotiations with the ministry 
‘upon such points relative to . . . the affairs of this Company as 

1 India Office Ct. Bk. 75, fos. 196-7. ? Chatham Corr., iii. 93 (5 October 1766). 

® Fitzmaurice, op. cit. ii. 17. 

“India Office Ct. Bk. 75, fos. 270 seg. This General Court was demanded by 
nine prominent supporters of Sulivan’s group (fos. 240-1): Isaac Panchaud, John 
Townson, Charlton Palmer, James Johnson, George Dempster, John Whiteside, Solomon 
Ashley, John Scott, and Duncan Clerk. 


® Grafton Autobiog., p. 110. Chatham—Grafton, 7 December 1766. 
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shall seem to them most requisite and conducive to the Extending 
our Commerce, Security and Possessions, and perpetuating the 
prosperity of the Company’! Charles Townshend looked on it 
as a personal triumph. 

The likelihood of terms from the Company only served, how- 
ever, to bring out more clearly the antagonisms of the ministry. 
When Townshend saw in the Company’s resolutions the hope of 
an ‘amicable and happy issue ’,2 Chatham suggested acidly that 
the adjective ‘ adequate ’ should be added, and defined adequate 
as ‘assuming or deciding the question of right, and... 
considering consequently whatever portion of the revenue shall 
be left to the Company as indulgence .. .’* Such terms 
(which would, indeed, have been complete surrender) he had, he 
said, no expectation of seeing. Since terms were to be offered, 
however, he was obliged to admit that they must await them ; 
so the parliamentary inquiry was postponed with many laments 
on the stupidity of ‘ enervating the principle of the Parliamentary 
inquiry, totally contrary to my notions’. His sentiments were 
shared by his supporters in London and their relations with 
Townshend and Conway became very strained. When the 
directors’ proposals of 6 February came before the cabinet (on 
14 February) a breach between the two parties was only averted 
by referring them back for further explanation.’ Thus the 
decision was postponed until these explanations drawn up by 
the directors on 20 February were received by Grafton. 

Before that date, however, a worse blow had fallen and the 
ministry was thrown into confusion by the collapse of Chatham. 
Grafton and Beckford had for some time been imploring him to 
return to London. On 16 February, on his way thither he suc- 
cumbed to a violent attack of gout. From that date, though his 
condition was not realized, his serious nervous illness must be 
dated. He refused absolutely to consider details, refused to 
see Grafton, to consider the Company’s proposals, to give any 
guidance to parliament when the question should come before it. 
It seems clear that the neurasthenic horror of business and re- 
sponsibility which was so marked when he finally came to London 
in March had already overcome him. 

The receipt of the directors’ explanation brought to a head 
the antagonisms of the cabinet. Already by the 16th they were 
common property. Newcastle reported as from Onslow that 
‘Govr. Beckford went into the City abusing all the Directors ; 


1 India Office Ct. Bk. 75, fos. 336—7. 2 Chatham Corr., iii. 156. 

8 Ibid. p. 158. 4 Ibid. p. 199. 

5 Ibid. p. 204. Grafton—Chatham, 15 February 1767. 

® This seems a valid conclusion to draw from his correspondence with Grafton and 
Shelburne. 
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that nothing could be done with them etc. ; And that Sir George 
Colebrooke said, Stock would fall 20 per cent. upon it *.! 

When he saw the terms Grafton assumed that they were quite 
unacceptable and turned his attention to the next step. ‘ Re- 
solutions ’, he wrote to Chatham, ‘ must be well weighed and 
worded so as to carry the effect that administration aims at ’,? 
and Shelburne very tactfully echoed his advice, reminding 
Chatham that to leave the matter ‘ pretty largely to parliament 
must naturally startle such of the King’s servants whose minds 
went to a composition ’.* But they obtained no help from 
Chatham, and on 3 March the battle was fought out in the cabinet. 
The majority decided to reject the proposals, the minority sup- 
ported them, and the king threw in his voice with the majority. 
This seems to have been the cabinet which Horace Walpole 
mentions as breaking up in disorder, after which Conway and 
Townshend would attend no further meetings.‘ 

The result was complete confusion. Though the matter was due 
in parliament on the 6th, no one knew how it was to be handled,® 
and the majority which had refused the proposals tried to hide 
the fact, so that their differences might not be published. Still 
worse, the return of Chatham to London only increased the con- 
fusion, for, except for an abortive attempt to supplant Townshend 
by Lord North,® he was sunk in inertia. Though he visited the 
king on 13 March, he seems to have played no part in public affairs 
after 5 March, and it soon became only too apparent that he was 
quite unfit for business. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that when Beckford moved 
his long-deferred motion for the printing of the papers accumu- 
lated under the provisions of his motion of 10 December, and 
including the proposals of the Company, the ministry showed 
itself in a pitiable light. Townshend opposed the motion as 
premature, and while the chief speakers were silent as to the rejec- 
tion of the propositions, the lesser speakers let out the secret.’ 
As a result, the opposition, who had recently won a ‘snap’ vic- 
tory in defeating the 4s. land tax, were inspired to stronger action 
than they had intended. The followers of Grenville, with their 
close East Indian connexions, suggested that it might be possible 
to hamper the ministry in its present state of disunion, by getting 

1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32980, fo. 110. Newcastle—Rockingham, 16 February 1767. 

2 Chatham Corr., iii. 217. Letter of 22 February 1767. 

3 [bid. iii. 221. Letter of 25 February 1767. 

‘ For date see Hist. MSS. Comm. ix., Stopford-Sackville MSS. Lord George Sackville 
to General Irwin, p. 27. Walpole, Memoirs, shows that Chatham was not there (ii. 428), 
although he had arrived in town. Ibid. for the attitude of Conway and Townshend. 

5 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32980, fos. 207-8. Rockingham—Newcastle, 5 March 1767. 

® Corr. George ITI, i. 459-60, and Grafton Autobiog., pp. 122-3. 


* Walpole, Memoirs, ii. 430, and Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32980, fo. 215. West's 
report to Newcastle, 6 March 1767. 
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a petition from the East India Company against printing their 
papers on the ground of damage to trade.!' This plan received 
favour from the Rockinghams and was rapidly and secretly put 
into effect.2 -On 9 March Robert Jones presented a petition from 
the directors; and so well had the opposition mustered their 
forces and so unprepared were the ministry that their motion 
to adjourn was only won by 33 votes. This experience was un- 
pleasant for a divided ministry recently defeated on the land tax. 
Two days later, after hearing the chairman of the Company, they 
withdrew in a debate in which almost every one, the opposition 
noted, ‘denied any design of force ’.4 The denial showed that 
Chatham’s simple plan for forcing the Company to come to the 
aid of government finance failed, and with it the first stage of 
the negotiations ended ignominiously for the ministry. 

The next stage of East India negotiations had, however, 
already begun. In this Shelburne took the initiative. That he 
had done so was not clearly seen by the opposition. They saw 
Townshend’s flank turned by a skilful move, and they believed 
in consequence that Chatham as an ‘ invisible minister ’ was still 
controlling affairs. There is, however, as little ground for this 
belief as for the longer-lasting myth of the invisible control of 
Bute. Chatham took no part in the policy, which was indeed a 
reversal of that which he had been pursuing. On the other hand, 
it followed logically from one already suggested by Shelburne. 

The period of negotiation which Shelburne inaugurated seems 
to last from March to May. It began by a daring stroke which, 
while it did not succeed, at least opened up the possibility of suc- 
cess in the future. It is characteristic of Shelburne’s position 
that it began in the East India Company. The attempt of the 
Sulivan party in November 1766 to push a motion through the 
General Court as a basis of negotiation with the ministry has 
already been noticed. In January Sulivan worked out another, 
apparently more detailed proposal which he discussed with 
Shelburne and asked him to communicate to Chatham. Shelburne 
did so, with the remark that Sulivan had thought he could get the 
proprietors to agree to it and ‘ he seems to think the same still, 
but is not so sanguine ’.5 Chatham, however, paid no attention 
to it,6 and nothing was done. Now that the negotiation had broken 

1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32980, fos. 220 seg. Rockingham—Newcastle, 7 March 1767. 
The form of action was certainly suggested by the Grenville group. It is not clear 
that the idea was. It is possible Dowdeswell originated it. The Rockinghams were 
certainly very active in pursuing the measure. 

2 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. ibid. and fos. 230, 244, all 8 March. Newcastle’s ‘ whips’ 
to supporters. 

3 Ibid. fo. 246. Portland—Newcastle, 9 March 1767. 

* Ibid. fo. 262. West’s report to Newcastle. Endorsed 11 March 1767. 


5 Chatham Corr., iii. 184. Letter of 1 February 1767. 
6 Ibid. pp. 189-90. Letter to Shelburne, 3 February 1767. 
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down and all was in confusion the time seemed ripe to revive the 
proposition. This is what Sulivan proposed to do, and this was 
the scheme to which Shelburne gave his support, and all his part 
of the ministry their assistance. 

Had all gone well the directors had intended to have their 
proposals passed in the quarterly General Court of 13 March, 
but since they knew the ministry had rejected them, the position 
might be thought to have changed. Emboldened by the success 
of their petition, however, the directors decided to push farther, 
and resolved to have the terms passed by the General Court 
and offered straight to the house of commons in defiance of the 
ministry. This General Court, in consequence, acquired a new 
importance. Hitherto, although the election of directors was only 
a month off, there had been little activity in the Company. Sir 
George Colebrooke, who was entering the direction for the first 
time, may have been preparing his ground, but on the whole the 
absence of splitting suggests that the Sulivan party had decided, 
as in the preceding year, that there was little to be gained by 
seriously contesting the election. Now on 10 March, however, 
there was a sudden activity in splitting, clearly connected with the 
new political issue, and the issue itself soon became of importance 
in Company politics as a ‘ ballon d’essai’ for the election. The 
political element in this splitting was marked. On the one side, 
for instance, Shelburne’s friend and follower, the lawyer Dunning, 
split his stock,! while on the other Charles Townshend took up 
his voting qualification from one Henderson who was acting as 
agent for Colebrooke.? The next day West fluttered the duke of 
Newcastle by the information that he had received ‘an unusual 
summons ’ to the General Court on the 13th. On the eventful 
day he reported the proceedings of the Court. 


Sir James Hodges (after all the proposals & explanations . . . had been 
read) moved that the Court of Directors of the E.I. Company do lay the 
same before the H. of Commons as the Basis of an Accomodation and was 
seconded by Sir Geo. Colebroke. This motion was much opposed by Mr. 
Sullivan (sic) and Mr. Dempster, as a letting the Government into a 
Partnership with the Company would soon end in the absolute dependency 
& ruin of the latter.“ 


Sulivan then offered to draw up a less exceptionable plan and the 
meeting adjourned. 

An unprinted letter from Shelburne in the Chatham Manu- 
scripts explains the inner history of this move.5 Writing on 


' He split his £1000 stock on 10 March. (Ledger 1767-9, fo. 251.) 

* See supra, p. 462, n. 2. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32980, fo. 272. Endorsed 11 March 1767. 

‘ Ibid. fo. 280. Endorsed 13 March 1767. 

5 Publ. Rec. Off. G.D. 8/56. Dated only Saturday morning, but internal evidence 
makes its attribution to 15 March perfectly clear. 
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15 March, after failing to gain admission to Chatham, he tells him of 

the happenings in the Company. After outlining the events lead- 
ing up to the General Court of the 13th (though with an assump- 
tion of detachment from them which is scarcely supported by 
the evidence of political splitting in the Ledger), he reports that 
Sulivan has consulted him on a new plan which he hopes he can 
carry, since he found ‘ his own weight considerably greater than 
he had ever imagined and that the Directors on the contrary 
certainly saw themselves very weak’. Shelburne adds: ‘I have 
myself very good reason to believe that he has a considerable 
Majority for any reasonable Purpose if he manages wisely’. The 
question to be considered, Shelburne suggests (though it would 
seem he had himself answered it already), is, whether they should 
encourage him to pursue this plan. He writes : 


I am at a loss however whether it’s safe or rather Proper, for his Integrity 
and Prudence is undoubted, to give him advice. On the one hand the 
Situation of the House of Commons, too bad to be describ’d, appears to 
make what passes in the City very material ; on the other I easily conceive, 
that it were to be wish’d the genuine Sense of the Proprietors could be 
had, but this the Proceeding of the Opposers of Government and the 
Imprudence of these Directors meeting them so entirely, makes impossible 
as far [as] they have weight. 


It seems unlikely that he received an answer, but the plan went 
forward. Its effect was electrical. It took back the initiative 
in East Indian affairs from Charles Townshend to the opposing 
camp. Newcastle wrote to Rockingham two days later : 


I suppose you know that Charles Townshend is outrageous at what Lord 
Chatham is doing with the East India Company; where his creature 
Sulivan is to offer some better Proposals tomorrow at the General Court 
to be laid before the Parliament; And all this is done without the know- 
ledge of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Sulivan, who is the person 
employed in all this is a Creature of Lord Chatham’s, an Enemy to Lord 
Clive and to all the present Directors.! 


Rockingham, characteristically both more cautious and more 
accurate, wrote the same day: ‘I think, by what I hear, that he 
is set on by Part of the Administration who wish for a Loophole 
but probably it will fail.’ ? 

The prophecy was correct. Sulivan produced his plan which 
combined a scheme for dividing the territorial from the trading 
revenue to please Government with a dividend of 14 per cent. to 
please his followers.* The directors, too cautious to try to get 
it thrown out directly, moved that it should be referred to their 
consideration. Sulivan’s party, on the other hand, moved that 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32980, fos. 300°-301. Letter of 15 March 1767. 
Ibid. fo. 296. Letter to Newcastle. 3 India Office Ct. Bk. 75, fos. 443 seq. 
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it should be referred to a committee of directors and proprietors. 
In a ballot of 19 March this was defeated by 452 to 264,) and it 
was generally agreed that the defeat meant the loss of the scheme. 
Rockingham remarked that it ‘happens extremely appropos 
(sic) and will be a very unpleasant hearing for the Gt. Man ’.* 
The directors in due course turned down the plan, and, though 
Sulivan’s supporters demanded another ballot on it, which coin- 
cided with that for the new directors on 9 April, its interest to 
the public was over. It remained as an election issue in the Com- 
pany, however, and much use was made in propaganda of the 
allegation that Chatham and the ministry had approved it.* 
This accounts for Horace Walpole’s assertion that the opposition 
were encouraged to renewed activity in the House ‘ by a point 
that had scarcely been contested with them; this was the re- 
election of most of the late board of Indian directors. The duke 
of Bedford was carried to the India House to vote—his son had 
not been dead three weeks.’ * 

The interlude had, however, served the purpose of getting the 
ministry out of its impasse and of opening up the possibility of 
further negotiations. No fewer than twelve proposals were sent 
in to the directors after Sulivan had offered his,5 and the directors 
themselves in the interest of their electioneering had to get out 
a counter-proposal to Sulivan’s. Hence, before the election of 
9 April they drew up a new set of proposals which owed a good 
deal to the Sulivan scheme they had rejected. As soon as the 
new directors were established, it was understood that these new 
offers would be made to the ministry. Thus the two sides of the 
administration were able to come together again, and both suc- 
ceeded in saving their faces, for on the one side, the negotiation was 
now fully recognized, and on the other the parliamentary inquiry, 
so long postponed, was opened by Beckford on 20 March.® 

The importance of the inquiry is chiefly that it was the pre- 
cursor of the much more important inquiries of the next twenty 
years. Though the opposition contested it hotly at all its stages, 
its importance was clearly only subordinate to that of the 


1 India Office Ct. Bk. 75, fo. 452. 

* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32980, fo. 344. Letter to Newcastle, 19 March 1767. 

3 Gentleman’s Magazine, March 1767, p. 101. 

* Letters of Horace Walpole, ed. Mrs. P. Toynbee, 1903-5, vii. 102. The duke of 
Newcastle had been nervous as to the result, as is shown by Sir M. Fetherstonehaugh’s 
letter of 9 April (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32981, fo. 77). 

5 India Office Ct. Bk. 75, fo. 472 seq., and Committee of Correspondence Memoranda, 
vol. xxiii (no pagination). 

* Journals of the House of Commons, xxxi. 25. The original motion for a com- 
mittee was one ‘ to enquire into the state and condition of the East India Company 
together with the conduct of all or any persons concerned in the direction or administra- 
tion of the said Company’. The words italicized were finally omitted, on an amendment 
by Conway (Flood—Charlemont, quoted Chatham Corr., iii. 144-5 n.). 
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negotiations. Like the later inquiries it was exceedingly general 
in nature. It sought rather to show the corruption and lack of 
discipline of the Company’s servants, and the unsuitability of 
the Company’s situation for that reason, than to prove any one 
point. From the scanty information we have of its proceedings 
it would appear that a wide range of evidence was covered, but 
its essential unimportance is shown by the fact that, when the 
new negotiations were approaching fruition, the inquiry faded 
away. Even at the adjournment of April the ministry had posi- 
tively denied that they would use force towards the Company, 
‘a language very different,’ as Sackville remarked,‘ from that 
which Mr. Beckford . . . open’d this affair with and which was 
held by the Ministers when they rejected the proposals of the 
Court of Directors as inadmissible ’.1 

The negotiations were much more serious. By 2 May they were 
so far complete as to be satisfactory both to ministers and 
directors and had only to be passed by the General Court and 
presented to the House of Commons. At this point, however, 
a new and acute difficulty suddenly arose. The second stage of 
the negotiations ended abruptly with a new outbreak of faction 
in the Company, followed by a recurrence of the former disunity 
in the ministry. The result was a third stage of negotiations 
marked by a renewed trust in parliamentary action, a curious 
revolution of alliances between ministry and Company, and an 
important change in the propositions which were laid before and 
accepted by Parliament. 

The difficulty arose, as might have been expected, on the ques- 
tion of raising the dividend. The proposals put forward by the 
directors after their defeat of Sulivan’s scheme had to contain, 
for the purposes of Company electioneering, a reference to an 
increase of dividends.? All parties within the Company continued 
to ignore the dangerous magnitude of its contract debts. It was 
proposed that, as soon as they were paid off, the dividend would 
begin to rise gradually to a maximum of 16 per cent., and the 
chairman stated in the General Court that he expected the debts 
to be paid off by September. This would make possible a rise 
in the next half-yearly dividend, and it was generally believed it 
would be raised to 124 per cent. When the terms to be offered 
to the ministry were considered in detail, however, a less optim- 
istic spirit prevailed, and it was proposed as a provision for 
repayment that a loan of £500,000 should be raised. The diffi- 
culty arose when, on 30 April, the ministers suggested and the 


1 Hist. MSS. Comm. ix., Stopford-Sackville MSS., p. 27. 
? The terms are summarized in Gentleman’s Magazine, March 1767, p. 101. 


® Letter to a Minister on the Subject of the East India Dividend, London, 1767 
(Brit. Mus. 102, i. 51, and India Office Tract, 688). 
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Court of Directors agreed to a change in the terms which threat- 
ened the expectation of increased dividends. The ministry 
were averse to public borrowing by the Company. With this 
provision dropped, the agreement would entail an indefinite 
postponement of the rise in dividend. 

This decision was very alarming to the speculators of Sulivan’s 
party, and they promptly took action. On 15 May the Jew J. P. 
Fatio split £16,000 to supporters of their cause,’ and a marked 
activity in splitting began. On the same day Dempster and 
other prominent members of the party asked for papers, and 
the Directors ordered that the propositions and the govern- 
ment’s amendments should be printed.2?, The Sulivan party 
had decided that at the next General Court they would press 
for a rise in dividend. The ministry saw the danger and tried to 
avert it. They intimated that they did not wish their side of 
the negotiations to be printed, and they informed the chairman 
that they would consider an increase in the dividend before the 
completion of the negotiations to be a breach of faith. The policy 
of their step was doubtful, for though the directors supported them 
strong feeling was aroused in the General Court against this inter- 
vention, and the Sulivan party determined to brave directors and 
ministry alike. It does not seem that they had on this occasion 
the support of any members of the ministry (certainly not of their 
usual supporter, Shelburne) nor of the Grenville part of the oppo- 
sition, though the Verney party among the Rockinghams were 
actively concerned with them.‘ Their strength on this issue was 
nevertheless considerable, for the interests of so many proprietors 
seemed to be on their side, a fact which compensated for absence 
of time to organize a splitting campaign comparable to that of 
September 1766. Besides there was disunion among the direc- 
tors ; Clive’s supporters thought, as he himself did later, that 
the directors were belittling his successes when they urged economy 
and caution.® 

All these mixed motives and the new excitement aroused by 
the intervention of the ministry made the General Court of 6 May, 
in which the directors had hoped to pass their propositions, a 
sweeping victory, on the contrary, for the Sulivan opposition. The 
dividend was raised to 124 per cent. and (as usual on the occasion 
of such triumphs) prosecutions against former servants were 


1 Ledger, 1767-9, fo. 235. 2 India Office Ct. Bk. 76, fo. 33. 

3 There was controversy as to the exact form of the communication. 

*On 12 May William Burke, with Sulivan and others, demanded a General Court 
(India Office Ct. Bk. 76, fos. 54-5), and in the House ‘ Dempster and W. Burke. . . 
ventured to avow their own share of the criminality ’ (Walpole, Memoirs, iii. 22). 

5 Letter to the Proprietors of East India Stock: Containing a brief relation of the 
Negotiations with Government, London, 1769 (India Office Tracts, 50, 202, 378, and Brit. 
Mus. T. 796(2); cf. Malcolm, op. cit. iii. 216-17). 
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stopped.! All the directors could do was to register a protest 
in their court. 

The ministry and indeed the house of commons as a body were 
infuriated by this act of ‘impertinence ’ by the Company. The 
following day the house asked for papers, and a parliamentary 
inquiry of a new sort seemed about to begin.? Grafton told the 
directors, who disclaimed all responsibility for the General Court, 
that the matter now rested with the house of commons, ‘ whose 
attention to this great affair has been too often turned aside by 
fallacious appearances of accommodation ’.2 The Sulivan party 
could expect no help from their accustomed friends. Shelburne 
may have wavered for a moment,‘ but he soon adopted the most 
rigid attitude. For the first time he is attacked by the pamphlets 
of the Company opposition, and it would seem to have been at 
this time that he put down his own ideas of a satisfactory settle- 
ment, differing considerably from those of Sulivan, which he had 
approved in general terms two months before. Now he thought 
a 10 per cent. dividend should be fixed by Parliament, ‘ as a par- 
ticular set of proprietors may be led away by the hopes of present 
profit *.© On the 8th a bill was introduced to prevent the Company 
raising its dividend without the consent of parliament for the 
space of a year.® 

It was then that the full rashness of their precipitate action 
became apparent to the opposition in the East India Company. 
This bill would lose them all they had hoped to gain. They deter- 
mined to petition against it ; they held General Courts of such 
violence and disorder that their only result was the introduction of 
another bill, long overdue, to prevent the abuse of splitting.? They 
also took more practical measures. How far Sulivan had hitherto 
personally approved of their action it is impossible to say. His 
name did not appear among those pushing it. Now, however, 
he personally led an attempt to escape from their position by his 
former tactics of offering the government better terms than had 
the directors. On 8 May, the very day on which the bill was 
introduced, a proposition was made in the Court of Directors 
that the government should be offered the more advantageous 
terms of the fixed sum of £400,000 a year, instead of a share in 
the profits (thus returning to Sulivan’s earlier suggestion of sepa- 
rating the Company’s and nation’s shares), in return for the 


' India Office Ct. Bk. 76, fos. 39 seq. 

2 Journals of the House of Commons, xxxi. 344. 

3 India Office Ct. Bk. 76, fo. 67. 

‘ Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32981, fo. 359. West reported to Newcastle on 11 May 
1767 that Barré, Shelburne’s mouthpiece in the Commons, had not committed himself 


at that date to 10 per cent. rather than 124 per cent. though he supported the dividend 
bill. 


5 Fitzmaurice, op. cit. ii. 19-20. ® Geo. III, c. 48. 77 Geo. ITI, c. 49. 
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omission of all reference to the dividend. When this had no 
success, Sulivan and eight others demanded a General Court to 
discuss it. Accordingly one was called for 18 May.’ Their activ- 
ities, moreover, as it soon became clear, were not limited to the 
Company. Three days before the General Court met, Bradshaw, 
the invaluable secretary of Grafton, warned him : 


I am assured from good authority, that the leaders of the last general 
court have fallen upon a new plan for carrying their point, and hope to 
bribe parliament into an allowance of their increasing their dividend, by 
an immediate offer of a large specific sum instead of a moiety of the 
surplus. I think it my duty to apprize Your Grace of this intention, lest, 
when the offer is made, or the view of it held out, any attempt should be 
made to conceal from your Grace the real motive.” 


The warning meant, as the last line would suggest, that the danger 
lay not only in the attitude of the opposition but of a section of 
the ministry. Under new conditions the old division within its 
ranks reappeared. Townshend and Conway were still insecure 
in their allegiance, Townshend never more so. Though he had 
agreed to the dividend bill, his ‘champagne speech’ the same 
night showed his instability and his ‘ sovereign contempt’ for 
Grafton and Shelburne. He was not, therefore, at all unwilling 
to play them the trick they had played him, and when the Sulivan 
party began to make higher offers in return for freedom to raise 
their dividend, it was not this time Shelburne who listened to 
them but Townshend, who had before opposed them. Contem- 
poraries speak of meetings between him, the leaders of the Sulivan 
party, and the opposition leaders at the St. Albans’ Tavern, where 
he was generally believed to have pledged himself to opposition 
to the dividend bill in return for specific improvements in the 
Company’s terms.* Whatever may have been the nature of the 
agreement, the results were soon plain in the house of commons 
and the Company. Townshend and Conway were again acting 
in conflict with the policy of the rest of the ministry, and 
the Sulivan party in the Company were again forcing the directors 
to offer the government better terms than they had intended. 
The Sulivan party carried out their side of the bargain. In the 
General Court of 18 May, one of the stormiest in the history of 
the Company, they passed the minor proposals of the directors, 
but substituted for the major ones a proposition to grant £400,000 
a year and two minor concessions to the nation. No reference was 
made in the proposition to the dividend, but a petition was voted 
against the dividend bill. To these terms the directors had 


1 India Office Ct. Bk. 76, fos. 54 seq. 2 Grafton Autobiog., p. 180. 

3 A Letter to the Proprietor of East India Stock, 1769. 

‘India Office Ct. Bk. 76, fos. 65 seq., account of this General Court; fos. 85-8, 
the petition containing the terms offered to government. 
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unwillingly to agree, and the propositions were handed in and 
accepted by the house of commons as the definite agreement with 
the Company. This agreement was to bind the ministry and the 
Company for two years. 

The other side of the bargain was, however, less successfully 
carried out. The sacrifices made by the Sulivan party were in 
vain, for the dividend bill was passed in spite of them. Townshend, 
Conway, and the opposition opposed it at every step, but the rest 
of the ministry stood firm and they had no success. Conditions 
were less favourable for such opposition than they had been when 
Chatham’s inquiry was opposed in March, for any eighteenth- 
century government gained in prestige by the mere fact of con- 
tinuing in existence, and Charles Townshend was by this time 
a good deal discredited. Of the last debate on the measure 
Jenkinson wrote : 


On Tuesday last (May 26) we had a long Debate whether the Dividend 
of the East India Proprietors should be 10 or 124 per Cent. . . . The Duke 
of Grafton thought it right to support Mr. Dyson, who had declared that 
by his Bill he meant it should be but 10; we thought ourselves bound to 
support him likewise, and though Townshend, Conway, Grenville and 
Dowdeswell with their respective parties were all against us we beat them 
by 152-86. Townshend carried of (sic) with him only Touchet, and 
Conway only his two nephews and Frek (?) Harris. This is looked upon 
as the most extraordinary event that ever happened in the House of 
Commons, and has convinced the World that the personal influence of these 
Gentlemen who assert to be Leaders is in fact nothing ; and they are suffi- 
ciently humbled by it.? 


When this had failed them the only hope lay in the lords. Here 
the opposition considered itself to be particularly strong, and both 
sides of it co-operated in active measures against the dividend 
bill.2. In the house both Richmond and Mansfield waged a 
vigorous campaign, and in the Company, though nothing was to 
be hoped from the court of directors, Rockingham himself pro- 
posed to ‘some of the directors and proprietors ’ * the stratagem 
of combining with their petition against the bill an offer to restrain 
their own dividend to 12} per cent. until the agreement with the 
government expired. Once again, however, they failed and, 
though thirty-seven peers dissented, the bill was passed. 

In this extraordinary way the East Indian agreement was 
finally made. It owed its origin to government need and Chatham’s 
love of direct measures. Its course was determined by Shelburne’s 


1 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38205, fos. 174-5 (Liverpool papers), C. Jenkinson—Sir 
James Lowther, 2 June 1767. 

? Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 32982, fos. 148 seq. 

8 Ibid. fo. 302. Rockingham—Newcastle, 11 June 1767. For Rockingham’s active 
interest in the Company, see also Newcastle—Rockingham, same date, fos. 303 seqq. 
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East Indian connexions, and its final form conditioned by the 
attempt of a faction in the Company to which Shelburne would 
offer no terms, although they were his connexions, but with which 
Charles Townshend was willing to treat. It is not to be wondered 
that the agreement was bitterly attacked later, for its intentions 
were simply those of gain. But in the progress of the negotiation 
other issues had arisen, and the government had been driven to 
two measures of a quite different kind which it had certainly not 
envisaged: the limitation of the dividend, though in the first 
place only for a year, and the regulation of voting qualifications 
in an attempt to check split-voting. The age of intervention was 
perceptibly approaching, for the issues which the legislators had 
to face in 1772 and 1783-4 were already becoming clear. 

Of the further dealings of the ministry, of the renewal of the 
dividend act and the extension of the agreement, nothing need be 
said here, for Shelburne’s part in them was not apparent. In 
spite of his active part both in the American policy and the East 
Indian policy of the government, he was all the time drawing away 
from his colleagues. The continued absence of Chatham meant 
that the nature of the ministry began to change and Grafton began 
to look to other and new connexions where Shelburne was 
unpopular. Though he was not dismissed from office until 
October 1768, he had taken no part in the business of the ministry 
for over a year before. Hence he seems to have taken no open 
part in these further East Indian affairs. This did not mean, 
however, that he had severed his connexions with the Company. 
There was as yet no permanent breach between himself and 
Sulivan. This did not come until 1769, when, with Shelburne 
in opposition and Sulivan at last again in power in the Com- 
pany, the latter was forced to go over to the government. On 
6 November 1769 Burke reported: ‘Sullivan [sic] has gone 
over to the Court . . . How he has arranged with Lord Shelburne 
with whom he was generally supposed in connexion, I know 
not ’. 

This breach was still, however, in the future, and in 1768 the 
Sulivan party had never been more active in Company politics, 
for they saw the hope of a return to power in 1769. Various cir- 
cumstances seemed to favour them. There was disunion among 
the directors. Sir George Colebrooke, the rising power in the 
Company, though he opposed them in the election, had coquetted 
with them as a means of obtaining the chair in 1768.2, He had 


1 Correspondence of the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, ed. Earl Fitzwilliam and 
R. Bourke, 1844, i. 211-12. 

* To the Proprietors of East India Stock, 12 April 1768. Broadsheet. (India Office 
Tract, 688.) Compare A Second Letter to the Committee of Twenty-Five Proprietors of 
India Stock, 24 January 1773 (India Office Tract, 50). 
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also, it would appear, entered into some kind of relations with 
them in national politics, for Shelburne’s under-secretary, Lauchlin 
Macleane, began to sit for one of his boroughs in 1768. Further, 
the shipping interest had quarrelled with the directors,) and at 
the last moment Sulivan won a measure of support from North’s 
government by promising to support a prolongation of the agree- 
ment of 1767 between the Company and nation.? All this justi- 
fied a great splitting campaign, and September and October 1768 
saw splitting which rivalled or even surpassed that of the cam- 
paigns of 1764 and 1766. Thomas Lane was once again dealing 
with Sulivan’s business, and a new agent, the broker Elias de 
la Fontaine, took a great part as his coadjutor. On the other 
side there was equal activity, and Clive, Crabb Boulton, Colebrooke, 
and Robert Jones borrowed £130,000 from Fox’s holdings and 
£50,000 from Sir Matthew Fetherstonehaugh.* Sulivan’s friends 
scarcely expected his success,‘ despite all his efforts, but when 
the ballot was taken, out of twenty-four directors, fourteen were 
from his list (five were common to both) and he himself was 
returned. 

So in 1769 the long period in the wilderness ended for the party. 
Sulivan was in power, and Vansittart went out to India as super- 
visor ; but an ironic fate pursued them. Vansittart’s ship never 
reached India, and the spectacular crash in East India Stock 
caught Sulivan with his election commitments still on him. That 
was why he and the others left their patron Shelburne that year 
and sought the shelter of alliance with the North ministry. 


Ill 


The sudden collapse of Shelburne’s East India interests in 1769 
leads directly to consideration of Shelburne himself, as it brought 
forth significant evidence which otherwise would never have come 
to light. Shelburne is in the curious position of a man universally 
suspected, but against whom few specific charges of dishonesty 


1 India Office Ct. Bk. 76, fos. 647 seq., 23 March 1768, and Ct. Bk. 77, fos. 77 seq., 
17 June 1768. 

2 Letter to the Proprietors, 1769. ‘ Mr. Sulivan by his last compliance will gain the 
support of Government, and probably obtain a seat in the Direction.’ Cf. Malcolm, 
op. cit. ili. 245. 

3 In the Memoranda of the Committee of Correspondence of the Court of Directors 
(India Office), vol. 24, there are copies of two bonds in the hand of the secretary 
of the Company borrowing this money. £25,000 coming from John Powell, Fox’s 
agent, was to be in the form of stock and to be transferred to their manager, William 
Fisher, to split. £10,000 of Fetherstonehaugh’s money was to be in stock, half of which 
was to be transferred to John Durand, the ship’s husband, half to John Barnard, 
packer. 

4 Hist. MSS. Comm, \xxiv, Palk MSS., p.91. ‘ Mr. Sulivan would not be dissuaded 
from trying his luck once more: the list of Proprietors will be published in a few 
days, and then, if I mistake not, he will see clearly that, with all the split votes the 
Dutch could furnish, he has not the least chance,’ 
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have been made. Throughout his political activities in the period 
under review there is certainly no ground for such a charge. In 
his correspondence there are, on the other hand, enough minor 
instances of disingenuousness—often quite unnecessary—to ex- 
plain why he became the object of distrust. The circumstan- 
tial evidence of 1769 about his East India concerns seems to give 
still further explanation of contemporary suspicion. 

It is his whole connexion with the Company that raises the 
question, was it merely the result of a political alliance between 
him and the Sulivan party in the Company on certain important 
issues,! or was it closer and more personal ? Is there any reason 
to think that his connexion was so close that he helped the Sulivan 
party in their election campaigns by splitting stock for them, or 
had he an even more carefully hidden interest in the Company 
through jobbing in its stock? There is some circumstantial 
evidence which suggests that he may have done both. 

There is no doubt that he gave up his East Indian connexions 
entirely in 1769. After that date he might have a policy in East 
India affairs, but he was never associated with a party in the 
Company. He himself said eleven years later that when the 
Company’s affairs took ‘a very corrupt turn I scrupulously shut 
my door against them ’.? There are, however, two reasons, both 
more concrete and convincing, which may be advanced to explain 
the abrupt end of these connexions in 1769. Not only had he 
been deserted by Sulivan, but this desertion was preceded by heavy 
financial loss which he himself estimates at nearly £40,000, in 
the same crash of East India stock which caused Sulivan to take 
refuge with the government. 

The main problem is to account for this financial disaster. 
Sulivan’s misfortunes seem simple to explain. He does not appear 
to have been jobbing in East Indian stock. All his resources 
were employed in splitting for the 1769 election. His loss, there- 
fore, arose entirely from heavy political obligations which the fall 
in the price of stock made it hard for him to meet. The loans 
that he and his allies had made for splitting had been received in 
two forms ; when received in the form of stock, repayment pre- 
sented no difficulties, but when the loans were made in money 
to buy in stock the position was very different. Hence Sulivan 
and Vansittart, as the former admitted, were ‘ pledged and en- 
gaged mutually for large sums’ to avoid loss by the sale of stock 
‘in these hours of panic’, and, since the fall was not merely 
momentary, and Vansittart died with his affairs in confusion, 
Sulivan’s position became very serious.* 

1 His biographer, Lord Fitzmaurice, thought that it was. 


? Fitzmaurice, op. cit. i. 318. In a letter to Lady Ossory, 20 October 1780, 
* Hist. MSS. Comm. Ixxiv, Palk MSS., pp. 126 seq. and 188 seq. 
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The reasons for Shelburne’s loss are not so easy to understand. 
They are bound up with the failure of his late under-secretary 
and personal follower, Lauchlin Macleane, who was, like Sulivan, 
thereby driven to desert him for the government. Macleane, 
his enemies said, ‘ becoming once a bull at the rencounters [sic] 
of the East India gamblers was so hard-pursued by the bears that 
he has thought proper ever since . . . to bow the knee to ad- 
ministration ’.1_ Shelburne himself refers to his loss as if it arose 
from pure good nature. When applying privately to Hastings in 
1774 for aid in recovering some of his losses from Macleane, 


‘I dare presume so far ’, he wrote, ‘upon yours as well as Mr. Impey’s 
good opinion, that however my Understanding may suffer in your Judge- 
ment, from your knowledge of this Transaction, you will not think the 
worse of my Heart in lending my Hand as I hop’d to save a drowning 
Friend, where I could possibly have no other Interest.’ 2 


And in some notes written for his heirs he says: ‘It may serve 
as a warning to my own family to be told that I have lost near 
£40,000 by being bond for other men . . . and all the return 
I had was treachery and a great deal of unjust public abuse ’. 
Lady Shelburne’s diary adds the information that the bonds were 
in favour of Lauchlin Macleane to cover his losses in East India 
stock in 1769.8 The ‘treachery ’ was no doubt the defection of 
the latter ; the ‘ public abuse’ is understandable. His account 
of the transaction may be true, for Lauchlin Macleane obtained 
great sums from many sources in the course of his career ; but 
it must be admitted that he usually obtained them from men who 
had some concern in his tortuous business affairs, and moreover, 
for a statesman to give bonds to the amount of nearly £40,000 
for debts incurred in dealing in stock to a man who is known as 
his political dependent, his close persona] follower, and who has 
been recently his under-secretary at a time when that situation 
implied a close connexion with the minister, is an action which 
lays itself open to uncharitable constructions. These construc- 
tions would not be shaken by anything we know of the reputation 
of Macleane. 

Some particulars of these bonds, drawn up to the amount of 
£30,000, can be discovered in the records of the Courts of Exchequer 
and Chancery. On 12 May Shelburne drew up three bonds in 
favour of Macleane totalling £15,000, and on 24 May three more 
to the same amount. The first were used to satisfy a debt to 
Isaac and John Francis Panchaud, well-known English bankers 


1 London Magazine, February 1771, pp. 74 seq. 
2 Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29124, fo. 366 (Hastings papers). He seems to have had 
no success though seven years later he thanked Hastings for his kind intentions com- 


municated to him (S.) through Impey (Add. MS. 29149, fos. 380 seg.). 
3 Fitzmaurice, op. cit. ii. 332 n. 
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in Paris.1 The second satisfied a debt to Lord Verney,’ Burke’s 
patron. For neither does Shelburne appear to have had any 
security, though in July 1769 he took over from Macleane what 
was apparently his sole asset (and one already encumbered) an 
eighth share of a plantation in Grenada. This he transferred to 
Verney in December 1770 as security for his still unpaid debt.* 

It is unfortunate that the dates at which Macleane had con- 
tracted these debts for East India stock do not appear, for they 
might have thrown light upon their nature. In both cases 
the demands may have arisen either from stock-jobbing claims 
brought forward when creditor and debtor found it hard to meet 
their ‘ differences ’ at the disastrous May rescounter, or from an 
attempt by embarrassed creditors to get security for money lent 
to Macleane to finance ‘ splitting ’ operations for the Company 
election. The activities both of the creditors and of Macleane 
would support either of the above hypotheses. 

The Panchauds were certainly jobbers in East India stock and 
were badly hit by the fall of prices in May. They had to transfer 
Shelburne’s bonds at once to an urgent creditor, Thomas Tierney, 
and in July they became bankrupt. In 1766, moreover, Isaac 
Panchaud and Macleane had common jobbing interests in 
Amsterdam, for they went there together and the latter wrote to 
Wilkes : ‘ We are so deeply interested in what caused our Journey 
hither, E. I. Stock, that we must give our whole Attention to it 
till after the Rescounter or quarterly day of settling Accounts ’.* 
On the other hand, Isaac Panchaud was also one of the leaders of 
Sulivan’s party in the General Court.?- His name occurs promi- 
nently in controversial demands for ballots or the summoning of 
General Courts, and he had in September 1766 split £30,000 stock 
in the interest of the party in close connexion with John Harman, 
and, it seems likely, with William Burke, Lord Verney’s agent, 
and with Lauchlin Macleane himself. While £15,000 of this was 
returned to John Harman and the rest was transferred to various 
individuals, including William Burke and Macleane,® and though 
he never personally split large sums again, it would be most un- 
safe to assume that he took no further part in the financing of 
East Indian splitting in the controversial year ahead. Indeed, 


1 Publ. Rec. Off. Exchequer Bills, London and Middlesex, 12 Geo. III, E. 112, 
1904. The case can be followed through till 1773, when a settlement was apparently 
reached. 

* Publ. Rec. Off. Chancery Bills, C. 12. 554/26. 

* The evidence of this case does not support Dilke’s hypothesis that the Burkes 
were partners of Macleane in his Grenada lands (C. W. Dilke, Papers of a Critic, 1875, 
ii. 336). 


* This emerges from the Panchaud case. 5 Walpole, Letters, vii. 299. 


* Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 30869, fo. 51, 5 July 1766, Wilkes MSS. 


7? India Office Ct. Bk. 75 passim, and Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 38205, fos. 79-81. 
* Ledger Q. 1765-7, fos. 121, 567 and 656. 
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it is improbable that, in the existing state of East India organiza- 
tion, a banker with such jobbing issues at stake, should not have 
contributed towards the splitting operations of the party to which 
he looked for his financial salvation. Hence Macleane’s debt 
to him might arise equally well in jobbing operations, or in the 
course of supporting the party in which they were jointly interested. 

Lord Verney stood in much the same position as the Panchauds. 
He certainly lost heavily at the May rescounters, and seems to 
have been jobbing heavily in association with the Burkes. 
Edmund Burke was unwilling to think of East Indian affairs 
after the disaster of his friends in them, disaster in which, in- 
cidentally, he was probably himself concerned.! It was said 
at the time that Verney had lost £27,000 on ‘one bargain ’,* 
but he was also, partly for the same reason, an ardent East Indian 
politician and a strong supporter of Sulivan’s. His name and that 
of William Burke’s are as prominent as that of Panchaud, and as 
time went on, a certain desperation is evident in the measures 
he supported.* He had, therefore, good reasons for supporting 
the Sulivan party in the election. That he did so is strongly 
suggested by the fact that he was able to set against the losses 
incurred by the Burkes in ‘ differences’ in July 1769 a debt of 
£17,000 due to him by de la Fontaine, one of the chief distributing 
agents of the Sulivan campaign. 

If both Macleane’s creditors were concerned at the same time 
in East Indian jobbing and in party politics, so too was Macleane 
himself. Macleane was not a very reputable under-secretary for 
a secretary of state. His usefulness was his possession of the 
arts of the ‘Jackal’.4 An early career in America was followed 
by an attempt to float himself to fortune on the friendship of 
John Wilkes. Later he was to win considerable notoriety as 
the agent of Warren Hastings and of the Nabob of Arcot. In 
1766 he was on good terms with the Rockingham administration 
apparently through Fitzherbert and his friends the Burkes, but 
by August he had made himself sufficiently familiar with Shelburne 
for the latter, on assuming office, to make him his under-secretary. 

1 Burke, Corr., i. 211. Cf. Dilke, op. cit. ii. 338 seg. To Dilke’s evidence as to 
Burke’s share in the jobbing of his family must now be added that of the Verney 
papers (Verney Letters of the Righteenth Century, ed. Lady Verney, 1930, ii. 277) that 
he and Richard Burke owed Verney £25,000 in 1769. On the other hand, Dilke appears 
to be wrong in believing that Verney and W. Burke were finally ruined in 1769. It 
seems more probable that the final disaster was in 1773. The Memoirs of William 
Hickey, ed. A. Spencer, 1913, pp. 284-5, are supported by the signs of stress in Verney’s 
affairs of that year, and the date of William Burke’s departure for India. 

2 Dilke, op. cit. ii. 338. 

’ He may have evolved the scheme for keeping up the price of stock by ‘ pegging’ 
it proposed to the Company in 1769 (India Office Ct. Bk. 79, fos. 99-100). A broad- 
sheet was also published. 


* For his career see L. B. Namier, England in the Age of the American Revolution, 
1930, p. 316 n. 
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While he held this position the negotiations with the East India 
Company made the markets very speculative and Macleane is 
soon found jobbing heavily in East India stock. He is also found 
identifying himself in the politics of the Company with the Sulivan 
party which his patron supported, and it was at that time he first 
came to know Sulivan personally. Some of his jobbing operations 
came out in two lawsuits brought after his failure. In a case 
brought by his former patron in America, the Hon. Robert 
Monckton, against Macleane’s brokers, de la Fontaine and Brymer, 
it came out that Macleane had large dealings with the brokers in, 
after, and before July 1767. Since 1767 he had always been to 
some extent in their debt. On 25 July 1769 he admitted to owing 
them £25,555 13s. 2d. for ‘ differences’ of which, however, all 
but about £6000 was later paid. In another case brought by 
an Amsterdam broker, Gerrit Blaauw, who had carried on business 
for him on the Dutch market, the resort of so many of the East 
India speculators of the time, it appears that Macleane had been 
dealing with him in and since 1767, ‘ buying, selling and prolonging 
great quantities of East India stock’. In this he sometimes 
gained very considerable sums. In the May rescounter of 1768, 
however, he bought £45,000 stock for prolongation to the August 
rescounter. It was prolonged at each rescounter until that of 
February 1769 when he sold £20,000 of it at a profit. The re- 
maining £25,000, however, he unluckily prolonged again to the 
fatal May rescounter and sold at a heavy loss. He was left 
owing Blaauw £4124 2s. ld. 

These stock-jobbing ventures of Shelburne’s under-secretary 
were not undertaken for himself alone. He also acted as agent 
for other men whose situations disposed them to use a ‘ cover’. 
Monckton had bought £10,000 through him from Hope of 
Amsterdam for the rescounter of August 1768. He was also 
managing the affairs of Sir John Hort, bart.2 It is extremely 
likely, as Dilke suggests, that he was the man referred to by The 
Repository or Treasury of Politics and Literature for 1770 (i. 236) 
when it complains of members of parliament who combined in 
their speculations, and left their agent as a scapegoat to pay 
2s. 6d. in the pound.? This would help to explain the great scale 
of his operations. 

Macleane, however, besides being an active jobber on the 


1 Publ. Rec. Off. Exchequer Bills, London and Middlesex, 10 Geo. III, E. 112/1410. 
Mentioned in Gentleman’s Magazine, 1824 (ii.), December, p. 488. Dilke, op. cit. ii. 
338 seq. 

? This emerges in the Gerrit Blaauw case. 

5 Dilke, op. cit. ii. 45 n. Sulivan—Hastings (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29133, fo. 535"), 
praising Macleane for trying to pay his creditors, supports this. Macleane was again 
connected with a jobbing syndicate in 1772. Reports from Committees of the House of 


Commons, iv. 394 seq. Eighth Report from the Committee of Secrecy on the State of the 
East India Company. 
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English and Dutch market in the most speculative years of India 
stock, was very closely connected with the leaders of the Sulivan 
party in the East India Company. Though his name does not 
occur among those demanding ballots and general courts for 
the party’s purposes until he and his patron were safely out of 
office, he was always one of their scrutineers at elections,! and in 
his business affairs his connexion with their leaders was of the 
closest. One of the most prominent of them, John Stewart, was 
a close business associate and friend, with whom he was sharing 
a house in 1766 ; 2 and when he went to India to mend his ruined 
fortunes, another, John Townson of Gray’s Inn, was left to 
manage his affairs. With Sulivan himself he had a friendly 
connexion. When he deserted Shelburne for the government, 
his promotion, which was rapid and lucrative, was Sulivan’s 
especial care. Observers remarked that his succession of places 
probably arose from ‘a strong sense of some peculiar obligation ’. * 
They were, however, probably wrong. It represented rather the 
extent of his indebtedness to Sulivan. In the serious losses which 
Sulivan had incurred in the campaign of 1768-9 Macleane was 
one of his few debtors, and clearly to a considerable sum, and 
Sulivan hoped much and gained something from his appointment 
in India. His debt to Sulivan under such circumstances, and 
his close connexion with the leaders of the party, suggest that 
Macleane’s difficulties may well have been connected with splitting 
activities as well as with stock-jobbing. 

If this is so, what conclusion can be reached as to the origin 
of Shelburne’s bonds of nearly £40,000 ? There can be no doubt 
of the closeness of his connexion with Macleane during these 
years. His creditors pleaded ‘ The well-known Friendship which 
subsisted between him the said William Earl of Shelburne and the 
said Lauchlin Macleane ; who was closely connected with him 
and had Acted in the public Character or Station of Secretary to 
him ’.5 It is certainly difficult to believe that, dealing with such 


1E.g. on 13 April 1768 with Isaac Panchaud, John Stewart, Charles Fergusson, 
and Richard Burke (India Office Ct. Bk. 77, fo. 1). 

2 For his close associations with Macleane see Brit. Mus. Add. MS., Wilkes MSS. 
passim. He appears also to be the agent whom Shelburne sent to Corsica in 1768 
(Fitzmaurice, op. cit. ii. 123 and 141) and to have conveyed in 1760 a message from 
Choiseul to Pitt (Publ. Rec. Off. GD. 8, 60). He was left in a bad financial position 
on the death of Macleane (Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 29153, fo. 478). 

3 John Galt, Life and Works of Benjamin West, Esq. . . . subsequent to his Arrival 
in this Country, 1820, p. 60. 

* Hist. MSS. Comm., Palk MSS., p. 188. £9070 is here mentioned as the aggre- 
gate of debts due from Macleane, Shelburne, Verney, and Mrs. Forest. Macleane’s 
debt is spoken of as ‘ very large’. For Sulivan’s efforts to get Macleane a profitable 
job, and the results, see ibid. pp. 189, 302. Also Hastings papers, e.g. Brit. Mus. 
Add. MS. 29133, fos. 534-6. Macleane died owing him, he alleged, £15,000 (Brit. 
Mus. Add. MS. 29153, fo.478). 

5 In the Panchaud case. 
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a man, he had no concern in the transactions for which he pledged 
himself for so vast a sum, though it is also quite possible that he 
was cheated by him. There is a little evidence which appears 
to bear on the subject. On the one side it suggests that Shelburne 
was concerned in the Sulivan election campaign of that year. 
It is stated in Malcolm’s Clive, a work remarkably accurate and 
well-informed on these details, that Shelburne was ‘ said to have 
split £100,000 for the Sulivan party in 1769’. Shelburne, 
who had supported Fox in his splitting in 1763, and who admits 
an ‘interest’ in the campaign of 1764, himself said that before 
the corrupt turn in the Company affairs which led him to close his 
door against them he ‘ interfered a good deal . . . in the affairs 
of the Company ’, though ‘ it was always my maxim to avoid all 
personal canvassing ’.2 If this were the case, his natural agent 
for the purpose was Macleane, and Shelburne may well have 
suffered, like Sulivan, by pledging himself to large sums in support 
of his agent when the latter was pressed by anxious creditors 
who had provided money for the campaign. The thoroughly un- 
sound financial position of Macleane, which became fully apparent 
by July, would be enough to explain both Shelburne’s heavy loss 
and his subsequent indignation. 

On the other hand, however, there is a contemporary reference 
which might suggest that Shelburne himself was concerned in 
Macleane’s_ stock-jobbing losses. Charles Lloyd, Grenville’s 
private secretary, writing on 1 June with details of the stock- 
jobbing crisis which was about to reach its head in a failure of the 
broker de la Fontaine involving Macleane, Lord Verney, and the 
Burkes, says: ‘ Lauchlin Macleane I hear is absolutely ruined ; 
Lord Shelburne is very deep’.* If this statement were well 
founded, the fact that Shelburne had already given bonds for 
£30,000 to support Macleane on the stock-market would suggest 
that Macleane stood in relation to Shelburne much as the Burkes 
stood in relation to Lord Verney ; that, while he had great per- 
sonal interests involved, he was also acting as an agent or ‘ cover ’ 
for his patron, as we know he was doing for others. If this were 
so, it would give some grounds for the ‘ unjust public abuse ’ of 
which Shelburne complained, for even in opposition a statesman 
does not gain by a reputation for stock-jobbing, and, moreover, 
since Macleane had been jobbing on his own account and that of 
others since at least 1767, it seems unlikely that his activities on 
his patron’s behalf began only on their resignation from office in 
October 1768. It seems, indeed, by no means impossible that 
Shelburne, like many of his contemporaries, was a ‘ jobbing 

? Malcolm, op. cit. iii. 245. The comments appear to be derived from a narrative 


of Strachey’s in the papers of Lord Clive in the possession of Lord Powis. 
* Fitzmaurice, op. cit. i. 318. 3 Dilke, op. cit. ii. 338. 
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minister ’.1 In the mid-eighteenth century they were not un- 
common. Henry Fox, Shelburne’s first political mentor, was one 
almost openly, and had Shelburne been, like Chatham, rigidly 
averse to such transactions, he would scarcely have had such 
a man as Macleane in office under him. If he were a jobbing 
minister, however, it is at least just to say that his policy was 
not subordinated to his jobbing. The men with whom Macleane 
worked most closely were those who struggled the most des- 
perately for a higher dividend in 1767, against which Shelburne 
showed himself adamant. 

To sum up, it may be said that in the crash of East India stock 
prices in 1769 there were two chief classes of sufferers : the jobbers 
who were ‘ bulling’’ the market, and the financiers of the East 
India splitting campaign. One person often combined both these 
activities, as did the broker de la Fontaine,? Vansittart, and 
probably Lord Verney, and his position was grave indeed. Though 
it is unlikely that the interlocking and carefully hidden finances 
of the jobbers and embarrassed East India leaders will ever be 
fully known, it seems quite possible that Shelburne, acting through 
Lauchlin Macleane, was involved in both these unfortunate enter- 
prises. He may indeed have been lucky to escape with his loss 
of ‘nearly £40,000 ’. 

Whether this were so, or not, appearances were certainly 
against him. Neither when in office nor out was the reputation 
of such connexions desirable for a statesman who sought to 
follow in the footsteps of the elder Pitt. The events of 1769 must 
have made this clear to Shelburne, both in his financial loss, in 
the scandals which were subsequently laid bare in the law courts, 
and in the desertion of his embarrassed followers and allies. 
In 1769 he gave up for ever his close association with the East 
India Company. In 1773 he could speak with disgust of govern- 
ment and opposition as men who had competed who could best 
defend the guilty directors,’ and among these directors had been 
Sulivan. Hasting’s tentative advances to him received unrespon- 
sive though polite replies. Shelburne had given up the connexions 
he had formed under the influence of Henry Fox. From hence- 
forth, in opposition, he turned his attention increasingly to that 
force which had made much of the power of his newer model, 
Chatham, the force of what was later called ‘ city radicalism ’. 


L. Stuart SUTHERLAND. 


1 Shelburne was popularly accused of stock-jobbing while in power in 1783. These 
accusations were thought, however, to be disproved (Edinburgh Review, xxv. 212, 
June 1815). 

2 De la Fontaine was given, at the end of 1769, the position of Barrack-Master 
of the Savoy ‘ for his secret services in the Ally’ (Letters of Junius, ed. C. W. Everett, 
1927, p. 303). It is possible that he owed this place to Sulivan, who had recently 
gone over to government. 

* Fitzmaurice, op. cit. ii, 269. 
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Notes and Documents 


Bernard of Compostella * 


In making reference to the writings of Bernardus Compostellanus 
in a previous number of this Review,' I was able to do no more than 
briefly indicate that his work remains important to-day because 
he was perhaps the only canonist at that period who included in 
a general Commentary on the ecclesiastical law of his day a survey 
and an expert interpretation of those papal decretals which were 
issued by the earlier of the successors of Gregory IX in collected 
form, as a supplement to Gregory’s Liber Extra. In particular, 
I singled out his treatment of the decretals of Alexander IV. As 
many of these decretals were rejected by Boniface VIII, when he 
codified the post-Gregorian legislation in the Sext, and are there- 
fore not mentioned in the glossa ordinaria, a particular value 
attaches to those glosses of Bernard of Compostella in which his 
survey is extended beyond the bounds of the Liber Extra. In 
these glosses the papal constitutions in question receive in all 
probability their only detailed contemporary interpretation,’ and 
in those cases where the constitution, although of no permanent 
influence on the law of the Church, was of some considerable 
importance at the time of its issue, Bernard’s glosses are an irre- 
placeable source of more technical explanation. 

It is, of course, because he happened to be writing at about 
the period when the collections of constitutions of Alexander IV 
made their appearance, that Compostellanus’s work contains this 
incidental information. Little attempt, however, has been made 
to determine accurately the period at which this important 
canonist was at work, and nothing has been done since the ap- 
pearance in print of calendars of the Papal Registers of the period, 

*T refer throughout to Compostellanus junior ; on the twelfth-century writer who 
bears the same name, cf. Schulte, Gesch. d. Quellen u. Literatur d. canon. Rechts, i. 
(Stuttgart, 1875), 85, 190. 

1 The Constitution ‘ Execrabilis’ of Alexander IV, supra, xlix. 193-218. 

* Constitutions of some of the later popes of this period were glossed, e.g. those of 
Gregory X; cf. Duranti, Commentarius in sacrosanctum Lugdunense concilium sub 
Gregorio X (ed. S. Maiolus, Fani, 1569). See, in general, Schulte, ‘ Die Dekretalen 
zwischen den “ Decretalen Gregorii [IX ” und ‘‘ Liber VI Bonifatii VIII” ’, Sitz.-Ber. d. 


kais. Akademie d. Wissenschaften, lv (Wien, 1867); Gdéller, ‘Zur Gesch. d. zweiten 
Lyoner Konzils’, Rémische Quartalschrift, xx (1906). 
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to discover the personality of the writer. Schulte concluded that 
his period of activity fell between the years 1245 and 1260 '—a 
conclusion which is definitely incorrect as far as his literary 
activity is concerned—and a considerable advance on Schulte’s 
view was achieved by Gillmann, who was able to prove convinc- 
ingly that Bernard’s Commentary was written after the death of 
Alexander IV (1261), citing (among other passages) the mention 
of the election of Urban IV.? 

Bernard thus commenced the composition of his work not 
earlier than about 1260. Can we, however, affix a terminus ante 
quem ? Gillmann notes the appearance in one of his manuscripts 
of references to events in the years 1267 and 1274; but leaves 
open the question whether or not they are additions, since they 
do not appear in the other manuscripts which he consulted. If 
the view which is put forward below is accepted, they must be 
regarded as additions, and in actual fact I have not found either 
reference in the two manuscripts which I have used.* There is 
thus a prima facie argument in favour of the view that the 
Commentary dates from no later than the pontificate of Clement IV 
(1265-8). But in the notabilia which Bernard saw fit to introduce 
after the conclusion of his glosses to c. 30 X 1, 3, the following 
remark occurs : 


si vero super prelatione vel beneficio vacante papa interponat decretum, 
dicunt quidam, quod auffertur potestas ordinario etiam ignoranti, maxime 
si huiusmodi beneficium vacet in curia. 


It is clear that these words were written before 27 August 1265 ; for 
on that day Clement IV issued his constitution, Licet ecclesiarum,® 
by which all benefices vacant in curia were reserved ipso iure 
to the collation of the pope. Bernard’s Commentary, however, 
which at this point had reached c. 30 X 1, 3, breaks off after the 
title De electione (1, 6), and according to Johannes Andreae, whose 
statements are normally trustworthy, his work was interrupted 
by death.* If we allow an ample period for the composition of 


1 Op. cit. ii. 118. As regards the writer’s personality he contributes nothing : 
‘naheres iiber sein Leben habe ich nicht ermittelt’. 

2 Zur Lehre d. Scholastik v. Spender d. Firmung u. d. Weihesakraments (Paderborn, 
1920), 88-90, 226-7 ; he is followed by van Hove, Commentarium Lovaniense in codicem 
iuris canonici, I, Prolegomena (Mechliniae-Romae, 1928), 250. Cf. Bernard’s gloss to 
the decretal Statuimus (= c. 1 in VI° 1, 6) ad v. ‘ Factam’: . . . postmodum tamen 
tempore ipsius domini Alexandri et postea servatum fuit. 

3 Codd. Vat. lat. 2548, 3980. 

‘They are concerned solely with ius beneficiale and begin: ‘ Quia questiones de 
beneficiis frequentes sunt et involute, ita quod periti et exercitati in causis sepe falluntur 
in ipsis, ideo quedam utilia per dominum papam in diversis notata capitulis, et quedam 
alia, que in curia vidi determinari de facto, hic inserere credidi expedire’. The quota- 
tion is from the § [tem queritur cuiusmodi effectus habet in litteris beneficialibus hec 
clausula * Decernentes’. 

5¢, 2 in VI° 3, 4. 

6 The passage in question from Jo. And. is printed by Schulte, op. cit. ii. 550. 
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the later sections of the Commentary, we shall therefore probably 
obtain as accurate a conclusion as the internal evidence alone 
affords, in assuming that Bernard’s death occurred within about 
two years of the promulgation of the decretal, Licet ecclesiarum, 
that is to say, about the year 1267. 

The external evidence in favour of this dating is more explicit. 
On many occasions in his work, Bernard speaks in terms which 
make it plain that he held the important position of auditor 
causarum, or judge in the Curia.1_ The object of his work (which 
he regards as a revision and modernization of the Apparatus of 
Innocent IV) is, he says in his introduction, ‘ de apparatu predicto 
questiones utiles et earum solutiones per eundem dominum in 
causarum decisiones approbatas decerpere . . . nonnulla insuper, 
que de diversorum sapientium dictis exercitio causarum collegi, 
nichilominus annectando’; and the most valuable feature of the 
Commentary—apart from its incompleteness and despite its great 
length, one of the finer pieces of canonistic writing of the century 
—is the use it makes of contemporary decisions. In this con- 
nexion, however, a special significance attaches to certain words 
in one of his glosses.2 ‘Nec in commissionibus’, he writes, 
* quas papa facit in curia, exprimitur ad cuius instantiam sit datus 
auditor, sed simpliciter dicitur : “‘ mandat dominus papa magistro 
Bernardo Yspano, quod causam, que vertitur inter tales super 
re tali, audiat et diffiniat”’’. It was a usual practice with the 
canonists of the middle ages to employ their own names, when 
circumstances permitted, as examples in the formulae they 
adduced. A cursory inspection, for example, of the classic 
Speculum Iudiciale of William Duranti reveals the repeated use, 
for purposes of illustration, of forms in which Duranti himself is 
named.* In these circumstances it is easy to suppose that when 
Compostellanus wrote of master Bernard Yspanus; he was in 
actual fact writing of himself. No evidence in favour of this 
presumption is, however, stronger than the fact that, when Duranti 
in the Speculum reproduced the passage quoted from Compos- 
tellanus, the only important change he made was precisely the 


1Cf. supra, p. 488, n. 4; further supra, p. 208, n. 1, and p. 210, n. 6. Similarly, 
notabilia ad c. 30 X 1, 3 (§ Unam causam invenio): ‘ Unde cum in ecclesia Bononiensi 
prebenda et archipresbiteratus per mortem archipresbiteri vacantes collata fuissent 
magistro Conrado, et magister Ubaldus, qui super prebenda priores litteras habuerat, 
super ipsa moverit questionem, ego de mandato pape adiudicavi eam prebendam magis- 
tro C..—That Compostellanus was a person whose opinion carried weight at the Curia— 
that he had the ear of the pope and could offer him his opinion—is apparent from the 
following remark (loc. cit. § Item queritur utrum executor ad providendum datus potest 
providere): ‘ satis clamavimus contra papam . . . Ipse tamen terminavit ’. 

2 Ad c. 1 in VI° 1, 6, v. * Appellari ’. 

SE.g. Speculum, lib. iv., De lib. concept., § 12, no. 6: ‘Coram vobis venerabili 
viro magistro Guillelmo Durando, canonico Belvacensi et Narbonensi, domini pape 
capellano et subdiacono ac palatii eiusdem domini causarum generali auditore ’. 
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substitution of his own name for Bernard’s.! There can, in the 
nature of things, be no doubt that Duranti is referring to himself ; 
and what is obvious when the passage in question appears in the 
Speculum may well be presumed to be equally valid when it appears 
in Compostellanus’ Commentary. 

There is thus good reason to identify Bernard of Compostella 
with magister Bernardus Yspanus, to suppose that both names 
represent one and the same person, and added support is lent to 
this contention by the fact that, at the very period at which 
Compostellanus has been shown to have been active, not only as 
a legal writer, but as a judge in the central ecclesiastical courts, 
the name of master Bernard Yspanus appears with considerable 
frequency in the papal registers, likewise as one of the auditores 
sacri palatii.2 I know of no occasion on which the registers use 
the name Compostellanus instead of Yspanus ; but Bernard had 
more names than one, and it is probable that—just as the cardinals 
had official and ‘ vulgar’ appellations, the latter not appearing in 
official documents—so also the Bernardus Yspanus of the papal 
registers in his private relationships was named after the city or 
diocese in which he was beneficed.* 

With the help of the papal registers, we can follow Bernard’s 
career in some detail. When we first meet him,‘ he is dean of 
Lisbon. Before 3 September 1252, however, the bishop of Tuy 
has been ordered to provide him to a vacant dignity or parsonage 
in the church of Compostella.© We hear of him next as arch- 
deacon of Saldana in the church of Leon.* He appears again on 
21 July 1254 as beneficed in the church of St. Eulalia in Com- 
postella,”? and on the same day it is ordered that his rights shall 
not be prejudiced in regard to the prebenda and prestimonia, ‘ que 
in Compostellana ecclesia obtinere dinoscitur ’.6 Under Alexander 
IV, as well as being dean of Lisbon and archdeacon of Leon, he 
holds a benefice at Compostella,® and on 1 April 1262 he appears 
as archdeacon of Salnes in the church of Compostella (although 
‘predictum archidiaconatum . . . ad plenum non obtineas ’).'” 
There is thus good excuse for Bernard Yspanus using, in less 
official connexions, the name Compostellanus; and his own 
experience in the churches of Leon and Compostella probably 

1 De appell., § 7, no. 14: ‘Nec in commissionibus, quas dominus papa in curia 
facit per schedulas vel per cursores, exprimitur ad cuius instantiam sit datus auditor, 
sed simpliciter dicitur: “‘mandat dominus papa magistro Guillelmo Durandi, quod 
causam, que inter tales super hoc vertitur, audiat et diffiniat ”.’ 

* Cf. Schneider, Die Romische Rota, i. (Paderborn, 1914), 16 seqq. 

* Thus already Schulte, op. cit. ii. 118: ‘ geboren zu Vergantinas in der spanischen 
Provinz Gallicia, weshalb er auch Brigantius heisst, fiihrte den Beinamen Compos- 
tellanus von einem Beneficium in Compostella ’. 

* Reg. Innoc. IV, no. 5268. 5 Ibid. no. 6757. 


6 Ibid. no. 8300. 7 Ibid. no. 8301. 8 Ibid. no. 8302. 
® Reg. Alex. IV, no. 314. 10 Reg. Urbani IV, no. 82. 
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suggested to him the question which, as Bernardus Compostel- 
lanus, he discusses in the Commentary :' ‘Sed quid de presti- 
moniis, que in Yspania in ecclesia Legionensi et aliis pluribus, 
licet non sub nomine prestimoniorum, personis vel canonicis 
conferuntur ? ’ 

The most striking evidence of Bernard’s connexion with the 
church of Compostella is found, however, in the last group of 
letters in the papal registers dealing with him. From these we 
learn that he was elected (in discord) to the archbishopric itself 
of Compostella, when it became vacant in 1267.2, He was never 
able to assume the archiepiscopal dignity. From letters of 
5 November * and 18 December 1267,* we learn that he died while 
the disputed election was still under examination at the Holy 
See. This is precisely the date at which the internal evidence has 
shown that the writing of Compostellanus’s Commentary ceased, 
the date at which the immense work was left unfinished, an im- 
pressive fragment; and the convergence of evidence in this 
regard is a conclusive indication of the identity hidden by the 
two names, Yspanus and Compostellanus, which Bernard bore. 

Thus we can trace the life-history of a canonist, whose im- 
portance further research would probably show to have been 
very considerable. His importance in one direction has already 
been indicated.6 What gives his work particular interest as 
regards the historic development of canonistic doctrine, on the 
other hand, is the fact that those parts of his Commentary which 
treat of the Law of Ecclesiastical Benefices were taken over prac- 
tically in toto by Duranti in the Speculum.* It is hardly going 
too far to maintain that Duranti’s ius beneficiale is Compostel- 
lanus’s at second hand, that the latter was the original expounder 
of the doctrine de iwre beneficiali found in the Speculum. Bernard 
of Compostella himself developed and interpreted Innocent IV’s 
views ;7 but it was Compostellanus’s rather than Innocent IV’s 
work which was given fixity and permanence by inclusion in bulk 
in the Speculum, and which thus dominated the practice of the 
later Middle Ages in all those manifold legal problems which arose 
from the system of papal provisions. The reasons for this are 


1 Adc. 1 in VI° 1, 6, v. ‘ Canoniis ’. 

2 It was already vacant by 25 June; Reg. Clem. IV, no. 477. 

3 Tbid. no. 545. 4 Ibid. no. 543. 5 Supra, p. 487. 

® Gross, with an incomparable knowledge of this section of the law of the period, has 


already recognized the fact ; cf. Das Recht an der Pfriinde (Graz, 1887), p. 152, n. 94, 
p. 155, n. 98, p. 158 &c. 

7 Cf. supra, p. 489. 

8 On the profound, permanent influence on the procedure and practice of both civil 
and ecclesiastical courts, exercised by Duranti’s work, cf. among others, v. Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Der Civilprozess des gemeinen Rechts, vi. (Bonn, 1874), 222; Engelmann, 
Der Civilprozess, Geschichte u. System, 11. iii. (Bresslau, 1895), 39; Schréder, Lehrbuch 


der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte (Leipzig, 1889), p. 727; Stintzing, Gesch. d. populiiren 
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not altogether accidental. A study of the diplomatic of papal 
letters of provision in the thirteenth century shows that there 
were two well-defined periods in the development of provisions ; 
that there is not so much a gradual, almost imperceptible change 
of formulae, as a sudden appearance at the end of the pontificate 
of Innocent IV of the early stages of that finished formalism which 
characterizes the papal diplomatic of the fourteenth century. 
In these circumstances it should be possible to discover not only 
the immediate causes of the sudden development,? but also to 
determine who were the chief persons who had a share in calling 
the new formalism into existence. 

In this regard the personal influence of Innocent IV himself 
can hardly be too highly appraised.* But another who took an 
active part in fixing the course of events was without doubt 
Bernard of Compostella. He looked to Innocent as his master, 
just as Duranti, for example, looked to Hostiensis, and his close 
personal relations with Innocent * no doubt enabled him to bring 
his influence to bear with unusual freedom and effectiveness. 
For the very reason, moreover, that a general constitution such 
as Alexander IV’s Ezecrabilis or Clement IV’s Licet ecclesiarum 
was still at this period of exceptional rarity,> because the law was 
still defined and developed predominantly by means of judicial 
decisions, we shall not be wrong in attributing to the auditores 
palatii a greater influence on the development and systematization 
of provisions than, for example, to the officials of the Chancery.® 
It would be mistaken to ignore the personal inclinations and 
conscious policy of the popes: they (or the vice-chancellor on 
their behalf) could, and constantly did, direct that old clauses 


Literatur d. rémisch-kanon. Rechts (Leipzig, 1867), p. 197. As evidence of Compostel- 
lanus’s independent influence on later doctrine de iwre beneficiali, compare his glosses 
to c. 9 X 1, 2 (on the legal construction of the canonicatus et prebenda), with Antonius 
de Butrio’s Repertorium to the same decretal; I have used the text in Cod. Vat. 
Rossian. lat. 964, fo. 239a. His influence on practical legal literature is apparent, 
e.g. in a treatise De appellationibus in beneficialibus secundum stilum curie (Cod. Monast. 
Scotorum Vindobon. 346, ff. 51-6), which I hope shortly to publish. 

1 See my forthcoming article, ‘ Formulare f. Suppliken aus der ertsen Hilfte des 
13. Jhs.’, Archiv f. kath. Kirchenrecht. 

? Of these Innocent’s personal policy was without doubt one of the more important ; 
cf. supra, pp. 211 seqg., and Smith, Church and State in the Middle Ages (Oxford, 1905), 
passim. 

* Compostellanus himself writes : ‘in apparatu decretalium per dominum prefatum 
composito sit tanta et talis utilitas, quod, sicut causarum experientia manifeste de- 
clarat in Romana curia, ubi de cunctis mundi partibus negocia deferuntur, vix occurrit 
questio, que per ipsum apparatum decidi non possit congrue, et in eodem opere multa 
sunt ad sanum decretalium intellectum notata, multorum opiniones fideliter recitate, 
multorum alie insuper questiones bene decise, que in aliis apparatibus aut non facte 
sunt aut male solute’. 

* Cf. supra, p. 489, n. 1. 

5 Hinschius, Kirchenrecht, iii. 740. 

* It is this point which escapes 8. Ehses in his otherwise very apposite remarks, 
Histor. Jahrbuch, xxxviii. (1917), 119-22. 
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should be omitted or new clauses introduced.' But the legal 
effect of new clauses was defined by judicial sentence,? and it 
was ultimately the decisions of the Rota Romana which guided 
Chancery practice.* The necessity for a new clause to attain 
certain objects arose in the main directly from the judicial inter- 
pretation and delimitation of earlier accepted clauses in papal 
writs (rescripta).* 

As the implications of current clauses were defined by the 
superior ecclesiastical judges, new forms were ‘ excogitated ’ to 
meet new demands, demands which without doubt originated 
mainly from the impetrants of the rescripts ; for it was external 
impetus—the execrabilis quorundam ambitio and the importuna 
improbitas petentium, of which John XXII not alone among the 
popes complained—much more than conscious papal initiative 
or policy, which constantly forced new developments and more 
complicated forms on the Chancery. But this was only one of 
the factors which led to the complete systematization of papal 
provisions, which, if it did not reach its height till the fourteenth 
century, was already incipient at the end of the pontificate of 
Innocent IV. On the other side, we must take into account the 
careful judicial work of definition, part of which was undertaken 
by the popes themselves, still more by the auditores palatii, 
through which the legal implications of the papal writs were 
determined and a balance was struck between the rights and 
claims of the various parties. These two factors, the one aggres- 
sive, the other very definitely conservative, interacted in day-to- 
day practice ; from their interaction resulted new forms and new 
problems, and so the situation changed and developed. 

At the critical period of change, however, when the legal basis 
of provisions and the formulation of papal letters was being deter- 
mined with an unwonted degree of precision, it was the conserva- 
tive work of a lawyer like Compostellanus which was the factor of 
lasting importance. Both in practice and in theory what was 
essential was the careful definition of converging but mutually 
exclusive rights, careful interpretation of the newer forms and 

1Cf. Ottenthal, Die papstl. Kanzleiregeln (Innsbruck, 1888), passim ; Tangl, Die 
papstl. Kanzleiordnungen (Innsbruck, 1894), Const. ix (e.g. § 24); Kirsch, Histor. 
Jahrbuch, xiv (1893), 815 seqq. 

2 Marta, T'ractatus de Clausulis, de quibus in omnibus tribunalibus hucusque disputa- 
tum est, cum omnibus resolutionibus decisionibus atque declarationibus, qui olim per manus 
curialium manuscriptus circumferebatur (Venetiis, 1615), passim ; for the XIIIth 
century, cf. Bonaguida de Aretio, Consuetudines curiae Romanae, ed. Wahrmund, 
Archiv f. kath. Kirchénrecht, \xxix (1899), 3-19. 

3 As a random example, cf. Cod. Ottob. lat. 747 (Formularium audientie contradic- 
tarum), fo. 5: ‘Item prestimonia Ispanorum non confirmantur, quia conferentes 
revocare possunt, ut sententiatum est’; as a sequel to a judicial decision the Chancery 
refuses to grant littere confirmatorie. 

4 Cf. Gomes, Commentaria super Regulas Cancellariae Apostolicae iudiciales (Parisiis, 


1546), fo. 67: ‘quam additionem ideo Hadrianum fecisse quidam autumant, quia 
intellexerat Rotam usque ad illud tempus firma interpretatione tenuisse ’. 
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clauses. Much of this was achieved, both in the courts and in his 
Apparatus, by Innocent IV. But precisely for the reason that 
it was his pontificate which witnessed the decisive step forward, 
it was not Innocent’s Apparatus—which was composed about 
1245 1—but the Commentary of his avowed follower, Bernard, 
which provided a systematic basis for the practice of later ages. 
‘ Beneficial’ law was avowedly Compostellanus’s speciality : it 
was in this branch of jurisprudence that he added most to 
Innocent IV’s conclusions, and to deal with its complexities he 
broke away from the customary glossatorial method and gathered 
together his knowledge in the notabilia from which quotation has 
been made.? The elucidation of the legal operation of provisions 
was his special contribution to canonistic knowledge.* In the 
courts Compostellanus helped in the work of definition, which the 
immense growth in the numbers of provisions during Innocent 
IV’s pontificate rendered necessary; in his Commentary he 
systematized the results of his practical experience. Among the 
officials of the Curia who were conspicuously active in transforming 
the practice of papal provisions into a system, though many must 
have had a share in the work, there is none whose influence is 
more apparent at the decisive, formative period. His services 
richly merited the numerous benefices conferred on him, and his 
election to the important see of Compostella was a fitting close to 
a life of vigorous ecclesiastical and legal activity. 


GEOFFREY BARRACLOUGH. 


‘House of Lords’ and ‘ House of Commons’ in the 
Fifteenth Century 


THERE is no evidence of the use in the fifteenth century of the 
expression ‘ Houses of Parliament ’, though the terms ‘ house of 
parliament ’ and ‘ parliament house ’ were occasionally employed.‘ 


1 Schulte, ii. 93. 2 Cf. supra, p. 488, n. 4. 

3 This is what differentiates him, e.g., from his contemporary, Bernard of Parma, the 
composer of the Glossa ordinaria. The latter was, in any case, summing up the results 
of earlier canonistic teaching, rather than producing a work which expressed the par- 
ticular legal problems of the day. Moreover, in spite of Schulte (ii. 115), it is probable 
that his work was composed in the main a decade or more before Compostellanus. 
The evidence cannot be produced in full here; but the main fact is that the passage 
which Schulte cites to prove that Bernard of Parma was at work on the Glossa ordinaria 
in 1263 is definitely an addition to the finished work. 

* See e.g. Anonimalle Chronicle, ed. V. H. Galbraith, p. 83 ‘et vendrent al huse 
de parlement’; Scroope’s articles, 1404 (Petyt MSS. 538, 17, Inner Temple, fo. 
240: ‘the said Lord Henry standing upp in the Parliament house stoutly and proudly 
before them all said and affirmed. that the kingdome of England . . . did pertain to 
him’; Paston Letters, iii. 720, John Paston to Sir John Paston, 26 March 1473: ‘no 
more, but I prey God send yow the Holy Gost amonge yow in the Parlement Howse, 
and rather the Devyll, we say, then ye shold grante eny more taskys ’. 
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Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that the existence of two 
distinct houses was clearly understood. We can trace the term 
‘house of commons ’ from the very beginning of the century, and 
though for long it is not possible to say that anything was meant 
by this term but a building, a meeting-place, yet before the end of 
the century it had, it would seem, acquired a definite institutional 
sense indistinguishable from its modern connotation. 

The earliest use of the term ‘common house’ apparently 
occurs in a reminiscence written by John Hardyng, who was for 
many years a member of Henry Percy’s household, and whose 
account, therefore, of the manifesto which, he said, Hotspur had 
issued before the battle of Shrewsbury is of great value. Among 
the recollections appended to his chronicle, he includes, apropos 
of Lancastrian pretensions, the following : ‘ Also I herde the seide 
erle of Northumberlonde saie divers tymes, that he herde duke 
John of Lancastre, amonge the lordes in counsels and in parlements, 
and in the common house amonge the knyghtes chosyn for the 
commons ’,! ask to be admitted heir-apparent to Richard. ‘To 
the which the lordes spirituell and temporell and the commons in 
the common house by hoole advyse’ replied that Roger, earl 
of Mortimer, was the true heir-apparent. The term ‘ common 
house ’ is in this anecdote probably, though not certainly, merely 
locative in sense. 

The same sense is found in the year 1404, when the Speaker 
in parliament found it desirable to ask the king to command all 
the knights, citizens, and burgesses to be in the house assigned 
them at Westminster every day by eight o’clock ;? and a similar 
command was given to the lords by the chancellor. 

A slightly more developed sense of the term appears in 1433, 
when a certain oath to abstain from wrong-doing was taken by 
the Protector Bedford and the lords, and applied by Bedford to 
the commons. ‘ In eorum domo communi ’,’ the commons, it was 
said, were sworn as the lords had been. Sixteen years later, in 
the parliament which saw the ruin of Suffolk, the Speaker ‘ opened 
and declared in the Common Hous ’ ‘ the events leading to the 
duke’s committal to the Tower. Again, in Gloucester’s protest 
against the release, in 1440, of the duke of Orleans, we read that 
‘Item, as in your tendre age the saide cardinal (Beaufort), thanne 
being bisshop of Winchestre and chauncellier of Englande, deli- 
vered the king of Scottes upon certaine appointements, as may be 
shewed, and is presumed to be doen by auctorite of parlement, 
where in dede I have herd full notable men of the Lower Hous 
saye that they never hard of it amonges them’ ;* here it seems 

1 Hardyng’s Chronicle, p. 353. 2 Rot. Parl., iii. 523a. 


3 Ibid. iv. 4226. 4 Ibid. v. 177a. 
5 Letters and Papers of Henry V1, 1. ii. 444. 
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that an institutional sense is being applied to the word ‘ House ’. 
This same institutional sense is to be found in the Latin phrase of 
Abbot Whethamstede. A number of bills, he wrote, were put 
‘in Domum Inferiorem, inter Communes ’, during the parliament 
at Reading in 1453,1 and he alluded to Thomas Charltone’s 
acquisition of the Speakership (in the room of the unfortunate 
Thomas Thorpe) with the words ‘ regimen Domus Inferioris in se 
suscipiens ’.? 

But the earliest definitely institutional use of the term ‘ House 
of Commons’ in English seems to occur in the somewhat unlikely 
context of private letters written from the prison of the Fleet in 
1454. A certain Thomas Denyes, at one time a dependant of 
the earl of Oxford—whose enmity, however, he subsequently 
incurred—wrote one of these letters on 20 March setting forth 
his woes to John Paston. Among these afflictions the chief 
emphasis was laid upon the point that, ‘ how be a full straunge 
acte is passid agayn me in the Higher House before the Lords, 
whereof I send you a copie. Neverthelesse I hope to God that it 
shal not passe in the Comon House.’* Here, perhaps, the sense 
of the latter term is at least partly locative, though the appli- 
cation of the adjective ‘higher’ to the house of lords suggests 
a definite institutional sense in that instance. But in the next 
letter by the same writer on the same theme, dated 3 May, the 
institutional idea is clear. In this Denyes wrote: ‘ for sith myn 
enmyes coude not avail to send me to the castel of Bristow (which 
was their purpose, when thei undirstood the disposicion of the 
Comons Hous agayn their billes), ever sith they make a privy 
labor to haf me remevid ’.4 

For many years, nevertheless, the merely locative connotation 
remained in use. Thus, in 1455, Young’s petition referred to the 
freedom of the commons to speak ‘ in the Hous of their assemble ’ 
and to the house ‘ accustomed for the Commons’ ;* and Clerk’s 
petition, in 1460, likewise referred to ‘ the house for the Commens 
accustumed .’ ® 

But there seems to be the institutional sense present when 
Friar Brackley wrote to John Paston, apropos of a county election, 
that ‘ we sey in this cuntre that Heydon is for Barkschir in the 
Comon Hows ’,’ and again when in 1467 the Commons petitioned 
that various lords and certain ‘ persones of the Comen House’ be 
appointed to a committee on coinage problems.® 


1 Johannis Whethamstede Registrum, ed. H. T. Riley, Rolls Series, i. 92. ‘ Cujus 
tractatus in temporibus, inferebant quam plures billas suas in Domum Inferiorem, 
niter Communes, petebantque ab ipsis pacificam audientiam, bonamque gratiam 
expeditionis.’ 

2 Ibid. p. 136. 3 Paston Letters, i. no. 199. * Ibid. no. 204. 

5 Rot. Parl., v. 337a. ® Ibid. v. 3745. 

? Paston Letters, i. no. 355. ® Rot. Parl., v. 6346. 
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Bishop Russell, in his parliamentary address of 1483, used the 
word in both its senses. ‘ Thys ’, he wrote, ‘ ys the howse of the 
senate. The Commons have ther apart. And lyke as yn thys 
house one tanquam consul makithe the questions, soo yn the 
lower house in lyke wyse alle ys directed by the speker quasi per 
tribunum.’ ! 

The Burgesses for Colchester, in their diary of the parliament 
of 1485, leave us in no doubt of the institutional sense in which 
they used the word. They reported that ‘it pleased the Kyng 
and all his lords for to sende for Maister Speker and all the howse 
in to the parliament chambir. And we cam theder and wayted 
upon his grace. So it pleased his grace for to commaunde my 
lord Chaunseler to proloye his high Co’t of parliament.’ ? 

The Year Book report of 1 Henry VII, Hilary plea 25, to the 
effect that ‘an important question was put by the chancellor of 
England to all the justices, concerning a bill sent into the common 
house by the Lords in parliament, praying for their assent, etc.’, 
leaves the meaning of the term indefinite. But when Marowe, in 
his Reading of 1503 on the keeping of the peace, instructed the 
apprentices that, ‘Item, the common house of parliament can 
grant surety of the peace on petition made to them by any person, 
and without the assent of the Lords,’ there can be no doubt he 
was thinking and speaking of the House of Commons in a modern 
institutional sense. S. B. CHRimes. 


A Project of Alliance with Russia in 1802 


THE latest and fullest study of the Peace of Amiens, Otto Brandt’s 
England und die Napoleonische Weltpolitik, is also the first to em- 
phasize the great importance, among the causes for its rupture, 
of the transference of Russian sympathy from France to England. 
‘On this relationship between England and Russia’, Brandt 
writes, ‘ . . . hinges all the later development of the Amiens 
question.’ This opinion is founded on the collection of dispatches 
between Paris and St. Petersburg edited by Trachevski,* but 
Brandt expresses the belief that a closer investigation of the 
Russian volumes in the Public Record Office would corroborate 
his thesis.‘ 

These latter papers show that from the moment peace was 


1 Grants of Edward V, p. xlv (Camden Society, 1854). 
2 The Red Paper Book of Colchester, ed. W. Gurney Benham, 1902, p. 64. 
3 Sbornik Imperatorskago Russkago Istoreskago Obscestva, T. 70, 77 (St. Petersburg, 
1890, 1891). 
40. Brandt, England und die Napoleonische Weltpolitik, 1800-1803 (Heidelberg, 
1916), p. 210, n. 
VOL. XLIX.—NO. CXCV. Kk 
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signed Lord Hawkesbury made persistent efforts to reconstruct 
an alliance directed against France. His aim was an Anglo- 
Austro-Russian coalition, but Sir Arthur Paget’s despondent letters 
from Vienna convinced him that, for the present, only Russia 
was likely to respond to his suggestions. The very manner in 
which he desired the conclusion of peace to be announced in 
St. Petersburg reveals an imagination already busy with a Russian 
alliance and the renewal of war : 


* You will communicate it to the Russian government, and at the same 
time assure them that whilst His Majesty feels that the continuance of 
the war could have been of no advantage to his subjects, and under present 
circumstances could add nothing to the security of the powers upon the 
continent, he is most sincerely desirous of cultivating the best understanding 
and the most unreserved confidence with His Imperial Majesty, and of 
concerting with him those measures which may be most conducive to the 
interests of their respective dominions.’ } 


But the Russian government was absorbed, during the summer 
of 1802, in upholding the claims of its protégés at the redistribu- 
tion of German territory. And Bonaparte succeeded in recon- 
ciling the interests of Russia with those of Prussia, forming with 
the two northern powers a coalition to isolate and intimidate 
Austria. Hawkesbury’s design of uniting the two empires in 
resistance to the expansion of France was seriously endangered, 
and he now lay in wait for an opportunity of detaching Russia 
from Prussia. It came when the latter recognized the French 
annexation of Piedmont without stipulating, as the Tsar had 
consistently done, that the king of Sardinia should receive adequate 
compensation. On 3 September 1802 Hawkesbury sent this in- 
formation to Lord St. Helens, urging him to ‘ take advantaga of 
this and of every other circumstance of the same nature which 
may arise to estrange as much as possible the government of 
Russia from that of Berlin and to connect it with that of Vienna ’.? 
When, later in the month, Sir John Warren was appointed to 
succeed St. Helens at the Russian court, his instructions insisted, 
in almost identical terms, on the same necessity, and supplied 
him with additional arguments : 


‘The Russian Government ought to consider that notwithstanding 
their extensive dominions and great resources, Prussia, if she could augment 
her territory on the coast of the Baltic, would have many advantages 
over them. That Prussia has at this moment a very considerable and 
increasing mercantile marine, that Russia has none, and from her geo- 
graphical situation is not capable of having any in that quarter—that the 
ports of Prussia from being so much to the South West of those of Russia 
are open during a considerable part of the year whilst the latter are closed, 


1 F.0. Russia, 50. Hawkesbury to St. Helens, 30 March 1802. 2 Ibid. 
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and that this would give her a very considerable advantage over Russia 
in maintaining a permanent influence upon the states bordering on the 
Baltic. In short it must be evident from all that has been stated that 
the Russian government has much to apprehend from the ambition and 
aggrandisement of Prussia, and very little in proportion from that of 
Austria [whose ambition is directed towards Italy], and that every prin- 
ciple of sound policy ought to induce them, under existing circumstances, 
to uphold the latter power against the former. These considerations ought 
to be impressed upon the minds of the Emperor and his ministers, and if 
they are fairly considered they can scarcely fail to have the effect which 
we must desire from them.’ ? 


On 10 October the Foreign Office received news of a change 
of government in St. Petersburg, which had brought to the control 
of foreign affairs Count Alexander Voronzov, brother of the 
Russian minister in London and himself believed to be an Anglo- 
phil.2 At once Hawkesbury grew more insistent. On the same 
day he communicated to the new Russian government the in- 
structions given to Moore for his secret mission to Switzerland, 
commenting that ‘the conduct of the French government with 
respect to Switzerland cannot be viewed by any power of Europe 
with indifference ’.2 And on the 27th he sent Warren a dispatch, 
hitherto unnoticed, which offers significant support to Brandt's 
contention that the Addington ministry was using the interval 
of peace to reconstruct the coalition against France : 


‘The system of ambition and aggrandisement which has been mani- 
fested by the French government since the conclusion of general peace, 
and which becomes every day more alarming, renders it indispensable 
that the independent powers of Europe should concur in some plan for 
opposing a barrier against such encroachments. . . . Conformably to these 
opinions, it is His Majesty’s pleasure (if the present occasion should appear 
to you in any degree to admit of it) that you should take advantage 
of the change which has lately occurred in the Russian government, to 
propose a system of defensive alliance between His Majesty and the 
emperor of Russia. This system should be founded upon the following 
basis— 

‘First—to guaranty to each other their respective dominions and 
possessions. 

“Secondly—to make common cause in case an attack should be made 
on any part of the dominions or possessions of either power. 

* Thirdly—to concert together on the most effectual means of preventing 
further innovations in the system of Europe.—The Court of Vienna should 
be invited to accede to this alliance.’ 4 


Thus, thirteen months before the dispatch from St. Petersburg 
which Professor Holland Rose quotes* as the first overture for 


1F.0. Russia, 51. 11 September 1802. 
* Ibid. Garlike to Hawkesbury, 19 September 1802. 
3 [bid. * Ibid. 5 Napoleonic Studies, Appendix iv. 
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a new alliance between the two powers, a similar proposal was 
made on the initiative of London. But the Tsar’s new ministry 
was opposed not so much to the French alliance in particular 
as to foreign entanglements in general. ‘I am extremely sorry 
to say ’, wrote Warren, communicating their refusal of Hawkes- 
bury’s project, ‘ that from what passed at this interview my former 
opinions are realised of the system adopted by this court of with- 
drawing from all European connections, and confining themselves 
entirely, for the present, to their internal concerns ’.! Hawkesbury, 
however, was not to be turned from his purpose ; having failed 
to convince Russia of her community of interest with Austria, 
he appealed to her now on the ground of Bonaparte’s aggressive 
designs against the Ottoman Empire. 

Before the new proposal reached him Voronzov had already 
taken alarm at the frequency with which the first consul, in con- 
versation with Markov in Paris, hinted at the dissolution of 
Turkish power and the possibility of a partition. On 5 January 
1803 the chancellor informed his ambassador that ‘il est . . 
nécessaire que v. e. reléve de pareils propos et fasse entendre 
& chaque fois clairement que l’Empereur n’est nullement porté 
a participer & aucun projet hostile contre la Turquie et que S. M. 
est au contraire déterminée de conserver son bon voisinage avec 
cette puissance ’.2 In this dispatch and another of the same date 
Markov is instructed to discuss with Whitworth the affairs of 
Turkey and Switzerland. ‘ Vous éviterez pourtant de faire croire 
qu'il existe quelque concert déja arrangé entre la Russie et 
l’ Angleterre, ce qui pourrait nous compromettre inutilement et mal 
& propos avec le gouvernement frangais.’* Careful to preserve 
an outward and technical neutrality at least until the completion 
of the German settlement, Russia was nevertheless beginning to 
encourage the English resistance to Bonaparte. On 8 February 
Hawkesbury received Warren’s account of a conversation in the 
course of which ‘Prince Czartorisky observed . . . that the 
Emperor wished the English to keep Malta’. On the following 
day he sent Whitworth his first definite instruction to refuse the 
evacuation of Malta.5 This dispatch purported to be, and has 
usually been interpreted as a reply to Sebastiani’s provocative 
report on Egypt, published in the Moniteur of 30 January. If 
that was its purpose it was strangely long in contemplation, 
and it seems likely that the decision to send it was taken only 
on the assurance of Russian support. And Whitworth’s reply 
stresses the importance of the news from Russia: ‘I am par- 
ticularly gratified with the intelligence your Lordship gives me 

1F.0. Russia, 51. 27 November 1802. 2 Sbornik, T. 70, p. 619. 


3 Ibid. p. 616. 4 F.0. Russia, 52, 20 January 1803. 
50. Browning, England and Napoleon in 1803, p. 65, 
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from Petersburg. . . . A system of observation on the part of 
Great Britain and Russia will, I should hope, be sufficient to check 
the ambitious career of the First Consul; and such a system, 
I am happy to see, is now almost brought to bear.’ ! 

But Hawkesbury was not content with ‘a system of observa- 
tion’; already, on 1 February, he had sent Warren his second 
proposal of alliance : 


‘If you should be of opinion . . . that all hopes of accomplishing a 
general defensive alliance between Great Britain and Russia (to which 
it is extremely desirable that Austria, if possible, should be a party) are 
for the present desperate, it is important that you should endeavour to 
ascertain whether the Russian government would be disposed to enter 
into a treaty or convention of a more limited nature, and by a formal en- 
gagement, either public or secret, to provide for the security and integrity 
of the Turkish dominions.’ ? 


Again Voronzov declined to commit himself, arguing that such an 
agreement could not long be concealed and might precipitate 
a war; and that the policy of Vienna was so uncertain that an 
Austrian alliance would be an embarrassment. But he accom- 
panied his refusal with a promise to act in concert with Great 
Britain in the event of any threat to the Porte, and with a renewal 
of his previous assurance on the subject of Malta.* This reply 
reached London on 14 April, and probably contributed to the 
intransigence of the Addington ministry in the closing stages of 
their negotiation with the first consul. 

Bonaparte meanwhile, after a second and more peremptory 
warning from St. Petersburg, inserted into an Exposé de la Situation 
de la République an implicit renunciation of his design on Turkey, 
to which Talleyrand at once drew Markov’s attention.‘ Having 
thus reassured Alexander, the first consul appealed to him, in 
a personal letter of 11 March, to intervene in the dispute with 
England. He hoped the latter power would be at least rebuked 
for its illegal retention of Malta. Instead, came an offer of media- 
tion, which Markov was instructed to regard as ‘ une introduction, 
qui méne naturellement a une explication sur les alarmes que 
la cour de Londres a congues 4 l’égard des vues de la France 
contre empire Ottoman’. The French government had been 
inadequately informed by Hédouville, their minister at St. Peters- 
burg, who did not warn them of the English intrigue there until 
19 April, when he announced that £60,000 had been placed at 
Warren’s disposal for the corruption of the imperial court.® 

Hawkesbury’s diplomacy does not seem, in the light of these 


10. Browning, England and Napoleon in 1803, p. 70. 
2 F.0. Russia, 52. 8 Jbid. Warren to Hawkesbury, 25 March 1803. 
* Sbornik, T. 77, p. 42. 5 Ibid. p. 109. 6 Ibid. p. 97. 
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facts, to merit its reputation for ineptitude. He failed, indeed, 
to persuade Russia into any definite agreement ; but he brought 
about a rapprochement which encouraged him to take a resolute 
line in the discussion with France, and which must therefore be 
counted among the principal causes of the renewal of war.! 


H. BrsEvey. 


Lord Cowley on Napoleon III in 1853? 





THE second Baron Cowley—who later became the first Earl 
Cowley—gained a reputation as a cautious diplomatist. At Paris 
during the critical period which covered the establishment of the 
empire, the Crimean war, and the Treaty of Paris, he represented 
British views with firmness and effect. During the course of a 
short visit to London (between 17 and 26 February 1853) he met 
Baron Brunnow, the Russian ambassador there. Brunnow talked 
with him, and transmitted to St. Petersburg a number of remarks 
made by Cowley about Napoleon and France. The opinions 
held by Cowley on Napoleon are of considerable interest, particu- 
larly in view of the European situation at the time. 

At this time * the Russian government was planning a move 
which would enable her to exercise far more influence over 
Turkey. It was essential for success that England and France 
should not work together. In the early months of 1853 it seemed 
likely that Anglo-French relations would be strained. Aberdeen 
had become prime minister of England, and he was the friend of 
the Tsar. Napoleon had become emperor of the French, and it 
was believed in Russia that he would receive little favour from 
the new English cabinet. Brunnow played a great part in sus- 
taining this Russian faith in Anglo-French hostility. On 10/22 




















1 The Public Record Office has recently acquired the papers of Lord Whitworth 
relating to his embassy in Paris (F.O. 323/4). Among these is a more direct avowal 
of the government’s coalition policy than is to be found in the official dispatches. 
In a private letter to Whitworth, written on 25 November 1802, to expound the king’s 
speech at the opening of the new parliamentary session, Hawkesbury says: ‘ It is 
important . . . for me to inform you that it was found upon the whole prudent to 
adopt a lower and more pacific tone than had been originally intended. It would be 
impossible even if it were prudent to engage the country in a war under present cir- 
cumstances on account of any of the aggressions which have been hitherto committed 
by France. Our policy must be to endeavour to make those aggressions the groundwork 
of a defensive system conjointly with Russia and Austria for the future.’ 

2 The copies of dispatches from Baron Brunnow to Count Nesselrode (1853) were 
made by me in 1922 from those in the archives of the Russian Embassy in London. 
I did this with the permission of Baron Meyendorff, who was at the time in charge of 
the Embassy ; the Embassy had not at that period come under the jurisdiction of the 
Soviet authorities. 

3 T have endeavoured to explain this in a thesis on the ‘ Genesis of the Crimean War ’, 
summarized in the Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research for June 1933. 
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January he wrote :! ‘ Je m’empresse d’assurer & Votre Excellence 
que le Premier Ministre a fait aux ouvertures dont j’ai été chargé 
un acceuil qui n’a laissé rien 4 désirer’. He spoke later of ‘ l’entiére 
confiance qu’il place dans la politique pacifique et conservatrice de 
Notre Auguste Maitre ’. 

On 24 January/5 February,? Brunnow gave a review of 
Aberdeen’s policy, in which he reports his opinions of France in 
the following terms : 


‘ 


. . « le régne de Louis Philippe, pacifique au dehors, constitutionel 
4 Vinterieur, inspirait 4 l’Angleterre une confiance qu’elle a bien méritée. 
Les hommes qui influaient alors sur la politique du cabinet frangais possé- 
daient l’estime personelle de Lord Aberdeen. II ne regrette point d’avoir 
adopté & cette époque envers la France le systéme d’une entente cordiale. 

‘Sous les circonstances actuelles, ce systeme ne pourra plus étre le 
méme. L’Empereur frangais est pour l’Angleterre un sujet trés grave 
d’appréhension et de méfiance. Il n’a aucune sympathie pour le régime 
de Louis Napoléon et nulle estime pour sa personne. 

‘Tl lui accorde sans nul doute des qualités qui le placent fort au dessus 
de l’opinion qu’on s’était formée de lui, au début de sa carriére. Mais ses 
qualités, 4 l’avis du Premier Ministre, sont dangereuses. Elles exigent 
du Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britannique une vigilance constante. 
De plus, elles lui imposent l’obligation de se tenir préparé & tout évenement, 
afin de ne pas étre pris au dépourvu, faute des moyens de répression.’ 


On the same day Brunnow wrote another dispatch,® in which 
he referred to the government’s fear of war with France. 


‘Les journaux anglais rendent compte du mouvement organisé par 
Mr. Cobden pour démontrer 4 l’Angleterre qu’il convient 4 sa sureté de 
rester sans armes en présence de la France. 

‘J'ai haté de dire & Votre Excellence que ce mouvement ne produit 
pas le moindre effet. 

‘La necessité de renforcer le systeme défensif du pays est generalement 
sentie dans tout le pays. 

‘Sous Vinfluence de ce sentiment le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté 
Britannique persistera dans ses armements.’ 


It will be well understood that the Russian government gained 
from such iniormation an encouraging expectation of Anglo- 
French tension. These and other dispatches indicate that Russia 
expected English compliance in their attempt to force concessions 
from the Porte through Menshikov’s mission. On 9/21 February 
Cowley gave his opinions on the French government, and Brunnow 
sent them home in a dispatch numbered 34.‘ 


H. E. Howarp. 


1 No. 5 in the series of dispatches for that year. 

2 Ibid. no. 14. 3 Ibid. 18. 

‘The quotations made so far have been reproduced in my thesis referred to above, 
The dispatch below is not reproduced there, 





LORD COWLEY ON July 


Extracts 


‘ Jusqu’ici, je ne crois pas que Napoléon a une politique fortement 
arrétée. Dans sa téte, une idée chasse l’autre. I] vise constamment 4 


distraire, 4 occuper et & étonner le pays. Pour cela, tout expédient lui 
parait bon. 


‘ A présent il faut au pays du nouveau, toujours du nouveau. Le mariage 
a manqué son effet. Ila produit une impression qui détériore la position 
de Napoléon. Jel’aisenti. Pour réparer cet échec, il compte sur la sensa- 
tion que promettent les solennités et les fétes du couronnement. Lorsque 
cette ressource sera épuisée, la France dira: et aprés ? 

‘En fait de distraction, il restera la naissance d’un héritier. Napoléon 
en voudra un, comme il veut toute chose, avec précipitation. Je serais 


tenté de dire qu’il en attendra un, avant le temps voulu par les lois de la 
nature. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . 


* C’est alors qu’arrivera, je le crains, un moment ot il songera 4 porter 
au dehors l’activité exubérante du pays. 


* Personne n’a de l’influence sur lui. Ses ministres sont nuls. C'est ce 
qui rend fort difficiles les rapports difficiles & Paris. Napoléon entretient 
une correspondance privée avec ses principaux agents 4 l’étranger. II 
leur transmet directement des instructions, dont son ministre des affaires 
étrangeéres ignore le secret. Il en résulte des contradictions en tous sens. 


. . . . . . . . . 


“M. Drouyn de l’Huys est sans crédit, timide devant Napoléon, et in- 
capable de soutenir un discours sérieux avec lui. II a gaté tout & fait sa 
position, depuis qu’il a donné et retiré deux fois sa démission. 

* Je n’ai pas beaucoup de confiance en M.de Morny. On ne peut compter 
sur lui que dans les cas ov il est intéressé & empécher une fluctuation qui 
lui soit défavorable & la bourse. Au fond, c’est 14 le mobile qui fait agir 
les hommes publics en France. Ils sont tous lancés dans les spéculations 
industrielles et financiéres. Voila la seule raison que j’aye pour espérer 
le maintien de la paix. Une secousse violente, imprimée & |’Europe, ré- 


agirait sur la fortune privée de tous les agioteurs dont se compose aujourd hui 
le gouvernement frangais. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . 


* Mais, si je ne me trompe, le désirde Napoléon d’assurer sa fortune privée 
contre les hasards de l’avenir, entre pour beaucoup dans ses calculs ! 

‘Je ne puis pas m’empécher de croire qu’au fond de sa pensée il doute 
lui-méme de la possibilité de se maintenir 4 la longue, au faite du pouvoir 
out il est arrivé. 

(Later, speaking of the recent marriage of the emperor, Cowley made 
some interesting observations.) 

* Napoléon s’est laissé entrainer 4 commettre une grande faute politique, 
uniquement par obstination. I] avait congu pour Mlle de Montijo un goiit 
tres vif, je ne dis point par amour, mais par caprice. II ne songeait nulle- 
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ment & l’épouser. II était tellement éloigné de cette idée que jusqu’au 
voyage de Compiégne il en a dit tout le mal qu’on peut imaginer. Guidée 
de son cété par une ambition réfléchie et trés déterminée, elle a compris 
que Napoléon finirait par lui offrir le partage de sa couronne. A ce prix 
elle a accepté sa main, sans avoir pour lui la moindre affection. 

* Je crois qu’&é Vheure qu'il est, tous deux regrettent déja une union qui 
ne sera pas heureuse. Je connais Mlle de Montijo. Elle est ce que nous 
appelons en style familier “a fast young lady ” (une Lionne). Depuis son 
mariage, je n’ai trouvé en elle ni dignité ni changement en bien. 


“II n’existe aucune combinaison capable de remplacer l’ordre des choses 
actuel. La France a besoin de repos matériel. Sous le gouvernement 
actuel, ce repos subsiste. Le pays l’accepte tel quel. 

‘Je n’ai pas de motif suffisant pour croire la paix en danger. Je ne 
prévois pas de complication immédiate. Mais je soutiens qu’il faut étre 
préparé & tout parceque nous vivons dans |’incertitude. 


. . . . . . 


* Je crains moins les grandes questions politiques que les petites questions 
de susceptibilité personnelle, parceque Napoléon attache plus importance 
aux choses qui touchent son amour propre, qu’aux affaires qui concernent 
les intéréts du pays. II se laisse influencer par tout ce qui lui est personel. 
En cela, il montre une petitesse d’esprit qui contraste avec d’autres qualités 
qu'il posséde. Incontestablement il est au dessus de la médiocrité qu’on 
a supposée d’abord en lui; mais il n’a pas non plus les qualités qu’on lui 


attribue aujourd’hui 4 la faveur des circonstances qui l’ont porté au pouvoir.’ 





Reviews of Books 


Scottish Abbeys and Social Life. By G. G. Coutton, Litt.D. Camb., Hon. 
D.Litt. Durham, F.B.A. (Cambridge: University Press, 1933.) 


In republishing the Rhind Lectures delivered before the Scottish Society 
of Antiquaries in 1931, Dr. Coulton has apparently done little to alter their 
original form. His work is frankly a series of lectures in which he travels 
over his field discursively, indulging freely in digressions and reflexions. 
The wide extent of his reading and his unusual power of communicating 
his pleasure in it with a freedom and lucidity of style which can rise to 
notable heights have long earned him a place of great distinction among 
medieval scholars. His presentation of the medieval scene is always 
stimulating, and, when he brings, as George Eliot said of Fielding, his arm- 
chair to the proscenium and chats with us easily and fluently, we look 
forward to the entertainment. His new volume is a characteristic example 
of his method. A consideration of the title will warn us against expecting 
a history of Scottish monasticism, and what we get in fact is a collection of 
material brought together to illustrate certain aspects of monastic life and 
influence and supplemented by abundant comment and criticism. 

The historian of the religious orders in Scotland is not overwhelmed by 
his sources, and for his own purposes Dr. Coulton has made good use of 
most of the available printed literature. In particular, the latter volumes 
of the Calendar of Papal Letters, a mine of information with regard to 
Scotland and Ireland, have been well worked by him, and to their evidence 
he constantly returns. This, as well as much of the other evidence upon 
which he relies, belongs to a late date. An introductory chapter upon 
Celtic monachism, largely occupied with preliminary remarks of a general 
kind, deals summarily with familiar details, and comparatively little is said 
in the sequel of the foundation of medieval religious houses in Scotland. 
In the absence of contemporary chronicles and other sources, such as give 
us a guide to the early history of English monasteries, records of Scottish 
houses are barren. Even the evidence from later centuries is of a somewhat 
casual type. The picture which it provides of the state of monastic life as 
a whole is unsatisfactory. Under a system by which the principal monas- 
teries of the kingdom were farmed out to commendatory abbots, piety and 
discipline were at a discount ; and, if episcopal visitors in England found 
much that might be rectified in the monasteries of their own dioceses, we 
may reasonably suspect that in Scotland, where from the almost entire 
absence of visitation records it is a legitimate inference that bishops 
neglected this side of their duty, there was even greater need of reform. 

With such evidence before him, and with so little to counteract it in 
the interests of a fugitive and cloistered virtue, it is hardly surprising that 
Dr. Coulton, in spite of his expressed anxiety to deal impartially with his 
subject, should find but little good to say of it. In his mind the ideals of 
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monasticism are always at war with its failures in practice, and his sense 
of those failures is all the more keen because of his repugnancy to certain 
principles which he sees underlying and vitiating those ideals. The 
influence of medieval eschatology upon the system is frequently em- 
phasized in these pages, in which the object of the monk in retiring from 
the world to save his own soul is a constantly recurring motive. Side by 
side with this insistence upon fundamental weaknesses goes the zeal to 
demolish the romantic traditions which have exaggerated the services of 
medieval monasticism to agriculture, art, and learning. These are no 
new themes: Dr. Coulton has reiterated them in a long series of books 
and pamphlets which have earned him the reputation, by no means, we 
imagine, wholly grateful to him, of malleus monachorum. In this volume 
we recognize the familiar topics treated from a special angle for the benefit 
of a new audience, and he gives us a fresh supplement to his Five Centuries 
of Religion, of which we still await the third and final volumes. 

Students of monastic life are well aware that, in no age, not even when 
pious enthusiasm for its rigours was at the highest point, was it wholly free 
from signs of possible decline, and there must always be some difficulty in 
attempting to apply a chronological treatment to the growth of such 
infirmities. At the same time, the citation of instances without regard to 
time and place is a dangerous habit. Frequently, in reading these pages, 
we are reminded of the disarray of a scrapbook in which the illustrations 
are of kindred subjects, but are gathered together without any conse- 
quential connexion. Estimates of the numbers of monks in Scottish 
monasteries, as in those of other countries, have doubtless been partial 
and exaggerated ; but there is very little evidence for general conclusions 
before the end of the fifteenth century. Only two instances from an 
earlier date are cited by Dr. Coulton, the statutory number of twenty-five 
monks at Paisley in 1300, and the ten canons at Crossraguel in 1405 ; for 
the fact that there were only two nuns in a small house dissolved by 
Robert III in 1385 cannot be taken as a serious indication that the revenues 
of the monastery were out of all proportion to the fewness of the nuns 
maintained upon them. No judgement is really possible unless we can 
compare such numbers with the actual revenues, and the comparison of 
the numbers of monks in three Yorkshire Cistercian houses in 1380, viz., 
seventeen at Sawley, fifteen at Rievaulx, and thirteen at Roche, with 
numbers in Scottish houses at various dates between 1462 and 1555, does 
not prove very much. Had the twenty-nine monks at Arbroath in 1486, 
and the thirty-four canons at St. Andrews in 1555, been set beside some of 
the numerous English lists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the 
comparison would have been more to the point. 

Words used by Dr. Coulton in attempting to estimate the expense of 
the maintenance of the average religious on p. 142, ‘I have met with no 
figures for the earlier and more heroic days ’, apply generally to the topics 
treated throughout the book. In this particular case, apart from an 
isolated example from Arbroath in 1380, which gives occasion for the 
citation of some English instances of allowances and wages in monasteries, 
colleges, schools, and the army, ranging from 1274 to 1535, there is nothing 
from Scottish sources before the sixteenth century. Those earlier and more 
heroic days have to be taken for granted. Similarly, as regards the system 
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of visitation, at no time possibly very strict, the evidence for its neglect, 
which is largely of a negative character, comes entirely from the later 
period. The disappearance of Scottish episcopal registers forbids any 
adequate judgement on this point, and of the two unique records of visita- 
tions preserved in Liber de Scona it may at least be said that it is highly 
unlikely that Scone was the only monastery which received the attention 
of the bishop of St. Andrews in 1365 and 1369, and that the nearness of 
the dates is an argument in favour of episcopal diligence at this period. 
We may infer, from instances cited by Dr. Coulton, that the influence of 
general and provincial chapters of the orders in Scotland became very 
slight, and it is to be feared that the mission of the abbot of Pontigny to 
Scotland in 1417, ‘to restore the ruin of the Order,’ had no permanent 
effect. Whether, however, the intervention of Honorius III in 1221 to 
enforce sentences of excommunication upon various monks and canons, a 
papal absolution of a canon of Dryburgh for an assault upon his abbot in 
1330, and a papal mandate in 1339 for the holding of Augustinian chapters 
and the keeping of the constitutions then newly issued, are very pertinent 
to the subject of visitation may be questioned. On this head, the supply 
of straw for Dr. Coulton’s bricks is extremely limited. 

Dr. Coulton’s employment of the Calendar of Papal Letters has already 
been noticed. It is to the complete breakdown of any regular system of 
visitation in Scotland and Ireland that he ascribes the prevalence of an 
abuse which these volumes reveal in both countries, and which he char- 
acterizes as the official recognition of the common informer. The inference 
is justifiable, for, had episcopal and monastic visitors done their duty, it is 
inconceivable that a state of things could have arisen in which outsiders 
who presented complaints at Rome against abbots and priors had the 
readily conceded opportunity of stepping into their places. Examples of 
this practice, very numerous throughout the fifteenth century, are not 
confined to monasteries, but are frequent in the case of secular benefices ; 
but here, too, a proper system of visitation would have remedied matters. 
No such charge can be brought against the English Church at this date. 
On the other hand, the custom by which Augustinian and Premonstratensian 
canons held vicarages of appropriated churches, condemned by Dr. Coulton, 
was as common in England as in Scotland after the middle of the fourteenth 
century, and was not unusual at an earlier date. It is certainly probable 
that parochial ministrations had originally been contemplated as part of 
the duty of canons regular; and even after bishops, in view of the incom- 
patibility of a cure of souls with residence in a monastery, began to enforce 
the appointment of secular vicars, certain Augustinian houses in the 
thirteenth century continued to exercise a privilege which Premonstratens- 
ians, as Dr. Coulton notes, always claimed as a right. The increase in the 
number of vicarages served by regulars was encouraged by the dearth of 
parochial clergy after the pestilences of the next century, when temporary 
concessions granted by bishops to Augustinian canons were converted into 
precedents. 

We should have been grateful for a more than incidental account of the 
introduction of the medieval religious orders into Scotland. While there is 
some reference to the number of houses founded in the reign of David I 
and to the Cistercian foundations, there is a mere passing allusion to the 
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Tironensians, who colonized two such important houses as Arbroath and 
Kelso, and no mention of the order of Le Val-des-Choux, to which Plus- 
carden, one of the most interesting monastic ruins in Scotland, and two 
smaller houses belonged. It is perhaps hypercritical to remark that the 
number of Cistercian monasteries founded between 1136 (Melrose) and 
1229 (Balmerino) was ten, not eleven (p. 38), for the eleventh, Sweetheart 
in Kirkeudbrightshire, was not founded until 1275. But Dr. Coulton, in 
his preoccupation with social and economic conditions, falls into the habit 
of grouping together his examples in a rather confusing way, and is prone 
to impatience with formal distinctions between monks and canons and 
between orders and congregations which followed the same rule with 
differences of custom. In one place he seems to convey the impression 
that the canons of Holyrood were Premonstratensians (p. 77). His 
references to Adam, the Premonstratensian of Whithorn (pp. 119, 151, 168), 
involve more than one error. He represents him as having been at Kelso 
before migrating to Whithorn, and in one place the name of Jedburgh is 
substituted for Kelso, with the result that the index contains a misleading 
reference to the Premonstratensians of Jedburgh. As a matter of fact, the 
little that we know of Adam indicates that he was professed at Prémontré 
and was one of the colonists of the daughter house of Viride Stagnum or 
Soulseat in Wigtonshire, from which he passed to Whithorn. It is true 
that the prooemia to his De Tripartito Tabernaculo include a letter from, 
and another to, John, the Tironensian abbot of Kelso ; but of his connexion 
with either Kelso or Jedburgh, houses of other orders than his own, there 
is no other sign, and correspondences between members of different orders, 
as between St. Bernard and Peter the Venerable, are not unusual. We 
may also note an allusion to St. Hugh of Lincoln as the founder of the 
Carthusian monastery of Hinton Charterhouse in Somerset (p. 46), which 
was not founded until the generation after his death: Dr. Coulton is 
evidently thinking of Witham, but, though St. Hugh was prior there, he 
was not the founder. We do not feel quite clear about the lease of the 
vicarage of Haddington recorded on p. 92. It belongs to a period which 
was less than heroic, but is still early, and at which vicarages with such 
ample revenues were, to say the least of it, very rare. Probably the rec- 
torial tithes are meant. Dr. Coulton is severe to appropriations and the 
vicarage system, but it may be remembered that the tenure of the vicar 
was more secure, and his normal stipend better than that of the capellanus 
conductivus whom he was intended to supersede, and some distinction 
might have been drawn between these two classes of deputy. To call a 
vicar a hired substitute (p. 76) is to imply a false conception of the office. 
A. Haminton THOMPSON. 


La Commune de Toulouse et les Sources de son Histoire (1120-1249). Par 
B. Limovuzin-LamorHe. (Bibliothéque Méridionale, Second series, 
vol. xxvi.) (Toulouse: Privat, 1932.) 


Tus scholarly book comprises a study of municipal origins at Toulouse, 
and a text of the Cartulary of the Consulate, compiled in 1205-6 and 
continued in 1227, with a few additions of later thirteenth-century docu- 
ments. During this period the town had two communes, the Cité and the 
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Bourg, with identical privileges; hence William Bernard, the compiler 
of 1205-6, made two copies of his register. The compilers of 1227 and 
their continuators did their work less systematically, and the two copies 
were not continued by the same notaries; but the city register, which 
is shorter than the register of the bourg, contains only four documents 
not found in the other. The editor accordingly has edited the register of 
the bourg and added the four documents found only in the register of the 
city. The texts are of first-rate importance, and the very clear and learned 
introductory study is necessarily based, in the main, upon them. Al- 
though much previous work has been done, especially by E. Roschach 
upon the municipal history of Toulouse, it is safe to say that M. Limouzin- 
Lamothe’s study and edition of the cartulary will henceforth be the de- 
finitive book on the subject. Nor is it merely of local importance. The 
editor is a true scholar, keenly interested in general and comparative 
questions, so that his study is a reliable introduction to the investigation 
of municipal history in the south of France. 

The first part of the introduction (pp. 7-97) contains a palaeographic 
and diplomatic analysis of the cartulary and an exhaustive critical biblio- 
graphy of the unprinted and printed material and secondary authorities 
on the early history of Toulouse. A few points may be noted: witnesses 
were actually present when the transactions described in the deeds were 
made, for we are told if some of them did not stay to the end. Legales 
gairentes or guarantors of sales, etc., are named. The year at Toulouse 
began on 1 April from at least the end of the twelfth century, and deeds 
were usually dated according to the first and second parts of the month 
(introitus and exitus). The title dominus, as in twelfth-century England, 
denotes either the possession of a seigneurie or any person of quality. A 
priest in charge of a parish is called a chaplain or a prior. An unenclosed 
suburb is a barrium, distinct, it would seem, from an enclosed suburbium. 

The second part of the introduction comprises chapters on the origin 
of the commune and the history of the consulate, the assemblies, judicial 
power of the consuls, finances and economic life, the relations of the 
commune with the Count and neighbouring feudatories, and a description 
of the topography and the various classes of inhabitants of Toulouse. 

The older historians of Toulouse relied very largely, in their belief that 
the municipal institutions of the town were of Roman origin, on the name 
given to the later magistracy, capitol. But this word, which displaced 
that of consul at the end of the thirteenth century, marked an archaic 
and misleading return to the earlier capitularit or members of the Count’s 
chapter. No diplomatic evidence supports the isolated literary allusion 
of Peter the Venerable (1135) to a capitol in twelfth-century Toulouse. 
On the other hand, M. Limouzin-Lamothe does not altogether rule out the 
possibility of a continuous tradition. He notes that the Count’s chapter 
of assessors cannot be given a precise origin ; it appears with the earliest 
records in the early twelfth century. Moreover, from 1152 a ‘ common 
council ’, distinct from the chapter, and apparently not so dependent on 
the Count, can be traced. The consuls gradually displaced the previous 
magistrates or assessors (the six capitularii, the four iudices, the two 
advocati). They were finally twenty-four in number, twelve for the 
bourg, twelve for the cité, and their name probably had an Italian origin, 
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taken from the cities whose traders came up the Rhone. It is noteworthy, 
in this connexion, that Saint-Gilles was probably the first town in the 
Count’s dominions to have consuls (c. 1056). Yet, while economic con- 
nexions may have brought the name, just as economic privileges increased 
the tendency to independent government, there was no revolutionary 
break in the history of the institutions of Toulouse. Some insurgent im- 
pulse may have been hidden in the appearance of the common council, 
which legislated with the approval of the Count; but if there were any 
such, it did not last. By 1176 the consuls controlled the council, which 
was in any case composed of the more important citizens (probi homines) 
and became a body of sworn assistants of the consuls. The formula 
appears : ‘ hoc est commune stabilimentum quod fecerunt consules cum 
commune consilio’. The Count’s chapter on the one hand, the separate 
common council on the other, disappear. The consuls, as the governing 
element, co-operated with the Count and the officers. In the second, third, 
and fourth decades of the thirteenth century they appointed their suc- 
cessors subject to certain conditions; from 1241 they were appointed 
by the Count. The rest of the introduction to this book describes, with 
careful references to the texts printed later, the details of the co-operation 
between consuls and Count in the various expressions of civic life. 
F. M. Powicke. 


London unter Eduard I und II. Von Martin Wetnpaum. Band I: 
Untersuchungen. Band II: Texte. (Beihefte 28 und 29 zur Viertel- 


jahrschrift fiir Social- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte. Stuttgart: W. 
Kohlhammer, 1933.) 


THE first two and most substantial of the five studies in Dr. Weinbaum’s 
first volume are a close analysis of the sources for the history of medieval 
London and a continuation of his Verfassungsgeschichte Londons 1066- 
1268, published in the same series in 1929, down to 1327. The extant 
records of the city in the Guildhall and elsewhere are fairly numerous and 
only in part printed, not always very satisfactorily. The various com- 
pilations of civic custom, especially that contained in the British Museum 
Additional MS. 14252 and the Liber Custumarum, raise nice problems of 
date, interrelation, and purpose. It is somewhat of a reflexion upon 
English scholarship that the first comprehensive treatment of the subject 
should have been left to a foreign student of our institutions. We may not 
always feel able to accept his conclusions. He is very likely right, perhaps, 
in preferring to regard a group of customs as to rent arrears in Add. MS. 
14252 as a record of court usage rather than, with Miss Bateson, as a guide 
to landlords, but the very miscellaneous character of the compilation 
makes one hesitate to accept his suggestion that it was made in prepara- 
tion for the Iter of 1221. The explanation is much more plausibly applied 
to the group of compilations about the date of the Iter of 1321 in all of 
which he is inclined to see the hand or inspiration of Andrew Horn. 

The standpoint of the second study is sufficiently indicated by its title : 
‘Die politischen Beziehungen zwischen Stadt und Ké6nigtum, 1268- 
1327’. The period was a vital one for, as comparison of the royal charters 
of its boundary years best illustrates, it opened with the city prostrate at 
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the feet of the monarch, it ended with its acquisition of a measure of 
autonomy hitherto unknown. The explanation is simple. The citizens 
had taken the losing side in the Barons’ War, they chose the winning one 
in 1326. Dr. Weinbaum, perhaps, exaggerates a little the extent of the 
independence they gained. It is true they were practically freed from 
the constant danger of the captio in manum and the Iter. The Crown, 
however, did not wholly surrender the former weapon, only abandoning 
resort to it on account of the offences of individual officers of the city, and 
Edward III himself later in his reign obtained statutory authority for re- 
sumption of its liberties in cases of repeated provocation. It was under this 
statute, with a characteristic perversion of its conditions, that Richard IT 
took the city into his own hand in 1392 and substituted a warden for 
the mayor. 

Although the general opposition created by royal intervention is the 
main subject of the narrative, the evidence of continued friction between 
the aldermen and the commons is carefully traced. The importance of 
the letters patent of 1319 in this struggle is just a little obscured by 
the very condensed abstract of the provisions of this document. Its 
reservation to the commons of the election of the chamberlain, common 
clerk, and common serjeant, together with all the keepers of the tollage 
receipts and half those of the city seal coincides nearly in date with the 
allowance of exclusive appointment of one sheriff by them and of the 
nomination of two prodes hommes from whom the outgoing mayor and the 
aldermen selected the new mayor. Nevertheless, as Dr. Weinbaum points 
out, the government of the city continued to be aristocratic in tendency, 
for the daily task of administration and justice fell upon the aldermen 
and their influence and that of their class in the wards in which the re- 
presentatives of the commons were chosen normally kept democracy 
within bounds. It is to be hoped that Dr. Weinbaum will continue this 
constitutional history of the capital, which has already reached a point 
more than a century in advance of any other monograph on scientific 
lines. 

The three concluding studies treat in more detail particular aspects 
of the civic system, the judiciary, officials, administrative bodies, and 
taxation. It is a pity, perhaps, that in his description of the city courts 
the author has summarized at such length their peculiarities of custom 
from the Liber Albus, for this is a very difficult subject and he has not come 
off without some slips. The distinction drawn on p. 171 between rent 
and services and customs did not exist, it was only when plaintiff that 
the stranger landholder in the city was forbidden to appoint an attorney 
(p. 172), the writ of right in the case considered on p. 173 preceded and did 
not follow the tenant’s default, and the real distinction between the use of 
a jury of twelve and one of twenty-four (Grand Assize) is missed on p. 177. 
The action by plaint (word of mouth or bill) as distinguished from action 
by royal writ is not elucidated, and fresh force is treated as only a local name 
for the assize of novel Disseisin (p. 194). The early appearance of the alder- 
men as judges of the Husting might have been more clearly emphasized. 
Though not claiming to be so comprehensive as the others, the last study 
has a special value as containing a comparative analysis of the subsidy 
statistics of 1293-4, 1319, and 1332 which is new and leads to some in- 
teresting suggestions. 
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The second volume is a source book, providing an invaluable supple- 
ment to the Munimenta Gildhallae in the Rolls Series. The London 
matter in Add. MS. 14252 has already been printed in one quarter or 
another, but it is a great gain to have a complete edition of it. This fills 
one-third of the volume. Other manuscripts are represented by extracts 
hitherto unprinted or (as in the case of Liber Horn) by a full table of con- 
tents. The Itinera and inquests are illustrated by an important series 
of extracts from Assize Rolls, the London Hundred Roll of 1279, ete. For 
the financial side, two subsidy rolls, those of 1293-4 and 1319 are given. 
A final miscellaneous section includes extracts from the Husting Rolls and 
Petitions and the account amounting to over £1450 for the provisions 
bought for the royal household in London and its neighbourhood during 
the parliament of 1302. James Talr. 








Calendar of the Close Rolls. Henry V. Vol. ii., a.p. 1419-22. (London: 
Stationery Office, 1932.) 
AN examination of this volume confirms the impression produced by its 
recent predecessors in this series, that by the fifteenth century these 
rolls no longer contain much to attract the notice of the general historian. 
This decline in importance may be explained by the fact that the Chan- 
cellor, while suffering no loss of power in other directions, was ceasing to 
be ‘the king’s secretary of state for all departments’. The Privy Seal 
and the signet were being employed in place of the Great Seal to convey the 
king’s wishes to his ministers ; as a result letters close were reserved for 
certain formal occasions, of which the grant of seisin, the taking of fealty 
and homage, and the assignment of dower were the most common. Even 
these were before long to disappear and had the rolls not existed for other 
purposes than the enrolment of letters close, it is evident that they would 
have petered out altogether during the reign of Henry VIII, from which 
time their face is blank. Only the practice of entering private deeds and 
recognisances on their dorse, which began early in the middle ages, insured 
their continuation into the twentieth century. As far as the present volume 
is concerned, these endorsements and the letters addressed to escheators 
and similar officials will doubtless prove useful to the local historian and 
the genealogist ; but apart from these, the harvest is a poor one. The 
writs of summons to parliament have already been published in the Report 
on the Dignity of a Peer and several of the more interesting proclamations 
are printed in Rymer’s Foedera; while what Rymer overlooked have in 
their turn been carefully gleaned by the late Dr. Wylie. Very little sur- 
vives. Even the curious acknowledgement from the captors of Sir John 
Oldcastle, ‘that was myscreant and unbuxome to the lawe of God and 
traitour to our gracious soueraigne lorde and his ’ (p. 196), was printed long 
ago by Sir Henry Ellis from a copy in the British Museum. However, a 
small residue of valuable items may be noted. Of these a few concern 
the French wars; a proclamation of 30 June 1419 (p. 6), for example, 
suggests that at this time the government was becoming alarmed by deser- 
tions from the army in France; another of 7 November 1419 (p. 58) 


1Cf. ante, xlvi. 681. 
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encouraged natives to export wheat and other victuals to Normandy for the 
king’s relief ; while an inquisition ordered into the grant of annuities and 
fees on 14 January 1422 (p. 217) may be evidence that financial difficulties 
were beginning to be acutely felt. Two other documents show that in 
spite of Henry V’s success at sea, the Channel was not entirely peaceful, 
since in October 1420 two merchants of Plymouth were commanded to 
appear before the council on a charge of piracy (p. 84) and early in 1422 
‘the enemy ’ chased le Julian of Seton ashore near Winchelsea so that her 
cargo of wool was cast into the sea (p. 190). Although at home there were 
some signs of lawlessness (pp. 152, 199, and 258-60), these rolls provide 
no evidence that high taxation was a cause of popular discontent. In 
September 1417, however, the king was obliged to interfere in a quarrel 
between the abbot of St. Albans and his tenants (pp. 67-8), and in March 
1422 disorder seems to have been feared at Waltham (pp. 252-4). Docu- 
ments on pp. 204-5, 234-7, and 263-4 throw further light on the reform 
of the coinage which was carried out in 1422, and on pp. 60-1 there is a 
notable instance of a false plea of novel disseisin. 

The work of calendaring seems to have been well done by Mr. 
W. H. B. Bird, but there is a serious erratum on p. 118, where the order to 
proclaim the Treaty of Troyes which was made on 14 June is wrongly dated 
14 July. The index, which occupies more than half the volume and is 
for the whole reign, is the work of Mr. J. R. Crompton. It surpasses in 
thoroughness even the standard set by earlier publications of the Record 
Office ; in particular such headings as ‘ ecclesiastical matters ’, ‘law and 
administration ’, ‘ trades and occupations ’ make consultation easy. The 
entries are perhaps sometimes a little too elaborate, as for instance : 
‘Henry IV, debts of, provision for payment of, executors and overseers 
for’. There is a useful glossary of unusual words. 

K. B. McFariane. 


Bibliography of British History, Tudor Period, 1485-1603. Issued under 
the direction of the American Historical Association and the Royal 
Historical Society of Great Britain. Edited by Conyers Reap. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1933.) 


Every one who has occasion to use this bibliography will be grateful to 
Dr. Read and his collaborators for the skill and efficiency with which 
they have accomplished their task. Patience and tenacity in the face 
of many ebstacles and much discouragement have at last given us a volume 
that may fairly be regarded as a land-mark in Tudor historical studies. 
Not only has the work of centuries been summed in a manner never before 
attempted, but a stimulus has been provided for fresh research. Nor 
need there be any doubt where and in what directions research is most 
needed, for one can see at a glance—thanks to the lucid arrangement of 
the matter in this bibliography—where the gaps in our knowledge lie. 
If the editor had seen his way to include a descriptive analysis of manu- 
script sources, as was apparently the original intention, he would have 
placed not only this but all future generations of researchers in a position of 
unique indebtedness. But we must recognize the limitations imposed by 
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time and space on human ambition, and hope that future bibliographers 
will be inspired by the present work to tackle the unprinted material. 

Whether or not the editor has profited by the criticism passed on the 
previous bibliography issued under the same auspices, in 1928, the grouping 
and distribution of the matter in this volume leave little to be desired. 
The chronological method of listing has been abandoned in favour of 
a sounder author and subject classification. Notes and cross-references 
abound at all points, so that the student can quickly discover where all 
relevant material is to be found; and the important contributions are 
duly emphasized in the introductory paragraphs to the different sections. 
All this is admirable, and will mean a considerable saving of time and energy 
to those who use the book. 

It will be noted that the editor apologizes for the chapter on Scotland, 
which apparently has not had the advantage of a ‘ winnowing ’ at the hands 
of an expert on Scottish history. Surely a strange omission, which could 
have been easily rectified! Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that 
students of Scottish history will regard this part of the bibliography with 
profound gratitude. It is, in a sense, a gift; for, as the Preface states, 
‘this bibliography is designed to present a systematic survey . . . of 
Tudor England’, and the editor might reasonably have interpreted his 
terms of reference to mean a very limited survey of Scottish topics. In- 
stead, he has given no less than fifty pages to the subject, classifying it 
under the same sectional headings as English history. The chapter on 
Scotland is indeed a notable part of the book. 

Nowhere is the good sense, catholicity, and thoroughly modern attitude 
of the editor more clearly exhibited than in the attention paid to local, 
cultural, and social history, albeit the trackless jungle of local history 
must have tried his patience sorely. Here the problem of what to include 
and what to exclude must have reached its maximum difficulty ; for history 
fades into archaeology, and archaeology shades into history almost im- 
perceptibly, and the potential value of specific pieces of research is often 
impossible to determine. Moreover, the infinite variety of the subject- 
matter and the frequently indifferent scholarship displayed in the handling 
of it make the work of selection exceedingly difficult. All honour to the 
editor for having attempted to give local history a fair place in his biblio- 
graphical scheme ! 

We may now be permitted to indicate a few points on which the book 
is open to criticism. In the first place, would it not be advisable to stand- 
ardize the comments made on the items listed, where such comments are 
considered necessary or helpful? To describe books and articles as 
* brilliant ’, ‘ brilliant but not altogether accurate ’, ‘ excellent ’, ‘ scholarly ’, 
‘careful and thorough ’, ‘ valuable ’, ‘ useful ’, ‘ antiquated ’, ‘lacks pene- 
tration ’, ‘ brief’, ‘ slight’, ‘inaccurate ’, ‘of no independent value’, &c., 
is surely to employ a category of respectability at once too extensive and 
too concise. From a scholar’s point of view a book or article is either im- 
portant or not important, valuable or not valuable ; and if important or 
valuable, the reason for its importance or value should be indicated, how- 
ever briefly. In any case the epithets ‘ brilliant’, ‘ scholarly ’, ‘ excellent’ 
are probably superfluous. Besides, the comments in some cases strike 
one as capricious, as for example, when Pastor's monumental history of 
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the Papacy is left with the remark, ‘ Roman catholic viewpoint ’, which is 
true enough, but hardly adequate if a proper perspective is to be main- 
tained. Furthermore, an effort might have been made to distinguish 
(especially in the section dealing with political theory) between English 
books and foreigners which merely supply the background. A similar 
distinction between the really big books and articles in periodicals and 
reviews would have improved the style of the volume. There is room, also, 
for a section of Miscellanea which resist classification. 

In regard to the substance of the bibliography, the authority of the 
experts who have compiled or revised the various sections is sufficient 
guaranty of its solidity and value. No single critic, however competent, 
can hope to criticize their work except under great reservation, and any 
amendments at this stage must be put forward tentatively. It may be 
suggested, however, that the following works might be accorded a place, 
in their appropriate sections, in the bibliography: In general history, 
d’Aumale’s Histoire des Princes de Condé, Aikin’s Memoirs of the Court of 
Queen Elizabeth, and Fletcher’s Reformation in Northern England ; in 
local history, Harland’s Lancashire Lieutenancy under the Tudors and 
Stuarts, Gerald Brenan’s History of the House of Percy, or Fonblanque’s 
Annals of the House of Percy, T. W. Hall’s Sheffield Manorial Records, 
R. E. Leader’s History of the Corporation of Cutlers in Hallamshire, Poulsen’s 
History and Antiquities of the Seignory of Holderness, T. D. Whittaker’s 
Histories of Richmondshire and Craven, W. Hudson’s Leet Jurisdiction in 
the City of Norwich, J. C. Cox’s Sanctuaries and Sanctuary Seekers. In 
Scottish history, it may be pointed out that item 3283 is now superseded 
by Kellas-Johnstone’s Bibliographia Aberdonensis (New Spalding Club, 
1929-30). A place might also be found for W. M. Mackenzie’s Secret of 
Flodden (1931), J. M. Bulloch’s History of Aberdeen University, Matthew 
Lumsden’s Genealogy of the House of Forbes, and P. J. Anderson’s Friars 
of Aberdeen, together with the same author’s valuable records of King’s 
and Marischal Colleges (Spalding Club, 1893 and 1898-9 respectively). 
Reference might also be made somewhere to the valuable introductions to 
the volumes published by the Scottish commission on ancient monuments. 

J. B. Buack. 


Florentine Merchants in the Age of the Medici. Letters and Documents from 
the Selfridge Collection of Medici Manuscripts. Edited by GerTruDE 
RanpDoLtpH BraMLeTTe Ricwarps. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1932.) 


In 1917, the publication of a Catalogue of the Medici Archives, the property 
of the Marquis Cosimo de’ Medici and the Marquis Averardo de’ Medici, and 
the announcement that this valuable collection of documents would be 
sold at Christie’s early in the coming year, excited the interest of all students 
of Italian history. In an article in these pages, Mr. Edward Armstrong 
analysed the contents of the Archives, and took the opportunity to say 
his last word upon the character and achievement of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
whose letters to Pietro Alamanni, Florentine ambassador, first at Milan 


1 Ante, xxxiii. 10-20. 
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and then at Rome, formed a noteworthy feature of the whole. Shortly 
afterwards, the sale was stopped by order of the Italian government, and 
the cream of the collection, including most of Lorenzo’s letters, became 
the property of the state. When what remained over was again offered 
for sale, some manuscripts were acquired for the John Rylands Library 
at Manchester, while the collection of account-books and other mercantile 
records, with such of the diplomatic correspondence as was still available, 
was purchased by Mr. Gordon Selfridge. These now form the Selfridge 
Collection lent to Harvard University for use in its School of Business 
Administration, and the volume edited by Dr. Richards is the first-fruits 
of their study. 

The documents here translated into English are almost all connected 
with a firm of lanaioli, founded by Giovenco di Giuliano de’ Medici in 1431, 
and carried on by his descendants until late in the sixteenth century. 
Such were the ramifications of the Florentine wool trade that Medici and 
Company were both manufacturers and merchants, dealing in commodities 
of many kinds, a fact which Dr. Richards stresses by her free rendering 
of lanaioli as ‘merchant-employers’. Apart from some Articles of 
Association and Bills of Exchange the material of the present volume is 
drawn from two letter-books, in which it is rightly claimed that ‘ the student 
of Mediterranean commerce of the early sixteenth century will find much 
to reward him’. One (MS. 553), bearing the name and sign of Raffaello 
di Francesco de’ Medici, the great-grandson of Giovenco, contains letters 
written in 1520 and 1521 on the subject of a consignment of cloth to Pera. 
Before the goods had been cleared of the customs at Ragusa, the young 
man in charge died of plague, and the Florentine firm of Panzano went 
bankrupt, involving the Medici company in their failure. Much corre- 
spondence was required and many delays and disappointments were suffered 
before Raffaello could record that the two lads sent out in place of the dead 
messenger had arrived at Adrianople ‘ with the merchandise, all safe, for 
which God be thanked’. The other letter-book (MS. 547) also bears 
Raffaello’s name, but it is added in an eighteenth-century hand, and Dr. 
Richards has succeeded in establishing that the true author of the letters 
is Giovanni di Francesco Maringhi, who from 1497 was resident agent in 
Pera for several Florentine commercial houses. His principal correspondent 
and personal friend is Ser Niccold Michelozzi, a son of the architect, and 
himself an associate of the Medici firm. The first letter included here is 
dated 4 May 1501 and contains instructions to Bernardo Risaliti on his 
departure with goods and letters for Florence. Precise details are given 
of the nature and destination of the merchandise under his charge, of the 
route he is to follow, and of the business associates he must visit on the way. 
At Adrianople he is to collect eight bales of silk, a box of rhubarb, and a 
package ‘ with many things within ’ from Alessandro degli Albizzi, who will 
pay him 5,900 Turkish aspri for the expenses of conveyance. He can 
expect to be about a month in Florence and will then be sent back with 
the cloth for which Maringhi asks in letters written on the same day to 
various Florentine firms. ‘ As you see, Bernardo ’, the instructions con- 
tinue, ‘I am sending you to Florence to give you a start. See that you 
conduct yourself like a upright man on the way, and beware of rivers 
in flood, and of robbers. . . . Spend little, and that properly . . . and 
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keep a record of the expenses of your journey. . . . Be old in wisdom and 
young in strength, and bear in mind all that I say. May God send good 
fortune.’ 

Maringhi was a man of energy and initiative, eager to make a profit on 
side lines, such as spectacles or pearls, when opportunity arose, and above 
all determined to speed up the production of cloth. ‘ If the shop could but 
send over here by All Saints’ Day 250 panni!’ he writes to Neri Venturi. 
* But I doubt it strongly, because of the laziness of Lippi . . . if the panni 
are sent, and are of the grade desired, I will always push up the price 
a little, if God is willing.’ Yet robberies, fires, plague, heavy and un- 
certain customs duties, and the dislocation caused by the renewal of hos- 
tilities between Venice and the Turk combined to make his lot hard, and 
on 22 February 1507, he died a bankrupt in Pera. The inventory of his 
goods (MS. 495), taken for the benefit of his creditors, is perhaps the most 
interesting document of the collection. Among the many noteworthy 
points which emerge is the custom of the Sultan to buy ‘ once a year and no 
oftener ’ wide lengths of Florentine cloth to serve as hangings for his doors. 

Despite the interesting material which may be gleaned from these 
letters it may be questioned whether their publication in extenso repays 
the labour which has been expended on them. They are concerned with 
the younger line of Medici, which was not of the first importance, either 
politically or commercially, and they relate almost exclusively to trade 
with Turkey, which represented only a small part of Florentine com- 
mercial activity. They are less interesting, for example, than the Medici 
correspondence recently published by the Belgian Royal Historical Com- 
mission, dealing as it does with the senior branch of the family, at one 
of its chief banking centres.1_ The letters, moreover, contain much 
repetition, and abound in contractions and technical terms which defy 
elucidation. Dr. Richards has to confess that none of the documents, 
so far as they have been studied at present, throw any light on the 
relative dimensions of the lengths of cloth represented by a panno, a 
pico, a taglio, and a pezzo. This would have been a better book if 
some of the time and trouble spent on transcribing the indecipherable 
and the untranslatable had been expended on acquiring a surer grasp 
of the background of Florentine history. The introductory chapter, 
‘Florence under the Medici’ betrays unfamiliarity with Florentine poli- 
tical life, and with the works of the chief modern historians of the age of 
the Medici. Roscoe and Reumont, Perrens and Capponi figure in the 
bibliography, but there is no mention of Caggese or Pieraccini, or of such 
well-known English works as Armstrong’s Lorenzo dei Medici, and Roth’s 
Last Florentine Republic. If the editor were abreast of modern scholarship, 
she would not suggest that the task of estimating the place of the Medici 
in Florentine history still awaits the historian; she would not describe 
the peculiar constitutional device of the balia as ‘a great Council’, nor 
would she venture on the statement that Luca Pitti ‘ practically ruled 
Florence’ between 1452 and 1460, years when Cosimo was carrying 
through a revolution in Florentine policy, and making use of Pitti to effect 
constitutional changes which concentrated power in the hands of the 
Medici. 


1 Ante, xlix. 161. 
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The book is liberally supplied with glossaries and indexes, but they are 
over-elaborate, and by no means free from error. On what authority, for 
example, does Dr. Richards state that the prefix ‘Mag®’ as a title of 
respect, is a contraction of Maggiore rather than of Magnifico? Seta leggi 
is defined in a note on p. 60 as ‘a raw silk of rather low quality ’, and in 
the Glossary of Business Terms, as ‘ a thin silk of superior quality’. Most 
readers would prefer that the frequently cited port of ‘ Raugia’ should 
figure openly in the text as Ragusa, instead of hiding its identity in the 
yeographical Index; nor do they need an index to tell them that Sofia 
is the capital of modern Bulgaria. Cecitia M. Apy. 


Le Commerce Francais a Séville et @ Cadix au Temps des Habsbourg. Par 
ALBERT GIRARD. (Paris: Boccard, 1932.) 


La Rivalité Commerciale et Maritime entre Seville et Cadix jusqu’a la Fin 
du xviii® Siécle. Par ALBERT GiRARD. (Paris: Boccard, 1932.) 


Ir does not much disturb M. Girard’s orderly disposal of his matter that 
he simultaneously publishes these two volumes in the series of the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Hispaniques. We have put in the second place the title 
of the less important of the two. In this short book the rivalry of Seville 
and Cadiz is traced from the rise of the American trade to the time when 
the old monopolistic system ended. It is an instance of the rivalry, so 
common round all the Atlantic coasts of Europe, between the port at the 
mouth of a river and the older port at the highest point accessible to sea- 
going ships; but it has special features which M. Girard explains with 
happy lucidity. The bar of Sanlucar was an obstacle to navigation and 
became more dangerous as the tonnage of ships increased. Cadiz, ori- 
ginally a mere naval station, was especially suited to foreign ships, the more 
so since their methods of trading were largely fraudulent and required free- 
dom from official control. In tracing the gradual recognition of these facts 
M. Girard shows how the inevitable result was delayed by the conservatism 
of the Spanish administration, and by a wilful blindness from which 
foreigners like Alberoni and Ripperda were exempt. 

The other book is a standard work which will rank with M. Masson’s 
books on the Levant trade. It is based on an exhaustive study of the 
literary materials and of French and Spanish central and local archives : 
on some points it might have been corroborated or amplified from English 
and Dutch sources, but, so far as we can judge, they would not have modified 
its conclusions, and it will dovetail well with existing and future work in 
these countries. Within its chosen limits it is as complete as could be 
desired. Anything like full statistics of the trade could not have been 
expected, but in one important section, that on the flow of the precious 
metals to France, M. Girard provides figures which make a valuable 
addition to the recent work of such writers as Mr. Haring and Professor 
Hamilton. His conclusion on this matter is that the combined effects of 
Spanish and French monetary policy kept the influx in the second half 
of the seventeenth century below what it might have been, causing the 
French merchants to deal with their gold and silver in foreign markets 
like Amsterdam and Genoa, and so retarding the advance of France on 
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the road of capitalism. On the latter inference, if not on the whole train 
of thought, he may well be held to lay too much stress, but, even when all 
the other factors are taken into account, his monetary facts form a valuable 
contribution of new knowledge. 

The book begins with a survey of the carrera de Indias and of the 
development of the legal framework of privileges within which the French 
trade grew up. Mainly because of the wars the French did not succeed 
until the Treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659 in obtaining an equal status with 
the Dutch and English traders, that is to say, an equal chance of carrying on 
contraband trade under the cover of special jurisdictions and immunities. 
Unlike the English and Dutch they devoted their main efforts not to direct 
trade with the Spanish colonies but to trading, largely in the names of 
Spanish men of straw, with Cadiz. Here they did more business than any 
other European nation, and Louis XIV supported them, sometimes to 
their own alarm, by the same bullying methods that he used in high politics. 
His diplomatists resisted the efforts of the Spanish government to enforce 
its commercial regulations. His warships, usually on the pretext of dealing 
with the Barbary corsairs, frequented the Spanish coast, and in 1686 he 
made a strong naval demonstration against what he called unfair discrimina- 
tion against the French in the clandestine trade with America. Colbert 
figures much less in this history than in that of the Levant trade, and the 
system of joint-stock companies figures hardly at all. The trade grew 
and flourished mainly because Spain was geographically accessible from 
France. For this reason Andalusia, like the rest of Spain, had a consider- 
able French colony of all occupations from merchants to shopkeepers and 
more or less migratory labourers: of this M. Girard gives an excellent 
description. About 1680, when French manufactures were on the decline, 
Spain took the place of the Levant as their principal outlet. M. Girard 
gives careful estimates of the value, nature, and local origin of the French 
exports. The total was in the late seventeenth century worth ten or 
twelve million livres annually, more than half of which was for linens. 
He has made an important contribution to the economic history of France, 
to that of Spain, and to the general history of the interactions of policy, war, 
and trade. G. N. Crark. 


Correspondentie van Robert Dudley Graaf van Leycester en andere documenten 
betreffende zijn Gouvernement-Generaal in de Nederlanden, 1585-1588. 
Uitgegeven door Dr. H. BruaMans. 3 vols. (Historisch Genootschap, 
derde serie, nos. 56-8.) (Utrecht : Kemink, 1931.) 


THESE three volumes of letters and papers relating to the earl of 
Leicester’s government of the Netherlands have taken twenty years to 
produce. The introduction tells the story of obstacle upon obstacle de- 
laying the preparation of them, and one cannot but congratulate the 
editor upon the patience and persistence which have at length brought his 
task to its successful conclusion. 

The work is planned to be a continuation of the volume of Leycester 
Correspondence edited for the Camden Society by John Bruce in 1844, 
but the scale is wider since documents from the Dutch archives are included, 
and very wisely the editor has gone back over the period covered by Bruce 
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in order to give us the Dutch papers not included in that volume. There are 
therefore some hundred and fifty documents before the continuation of 
Bruce really commences in November 1586. Apparently it was not fore- 
seen, until too late, that the publication of our Foreign Calendar would 
detract from the usefulness of these volumes, and the fact that Dr. Brugmans 
prints his documents in extenso—about one-third are taken from the Public 
Record Office—hardly compensates for the duplication of effort. Maybe 
it is personal prejudice, but we cannot help regretting that the Record 
Office papers were not left to the Foreign Calendar and a fuller choice 
made from the papers in the British Museum, which the Calendar omits. 
The regret is keener because, for some reason which escapes us, the editor 
has ceased to print any of the Museum papers after July 1587. 

Dr. Brugmans has placed all scholars of the period under a great debt 
to him, especially for the documents which he prints from Dutch archives, 
the search for which has been wide and apparently exhaustive. They 
throw much light on the details of government. Unfortunately, so far 
as the English documents are concerned, the editing is not too good. 
Dr. Brugmans’ transcribers were not always expert. Minor slips will 
be obvious, but there are others not so obvious! and the punctuation 
added by the editor occasionally ruins the sense of passages. Again, 
the dating of some documents is wrong,’ the deciphering of ciphered names 
erroneous or left undone when the Foreign Calendar supplies the solution,‘ 
and a number of editorial notes need correction.5 In short, it is imperative 
that readers should keep a close eye on the Foreign Calendar in order to 
check both text and notes in these volumes. J. E. NEALE. 


Richard Hooker als politischer Denker. By Dr. Gortrriep MICHAELIS. 
(Berlin: Ebering, 1933.) 


Riccardo Hooker. Contributo alla teoria e alla storia del diritto naturale. 
By Professor A. Passertn D’EntrEves. (Turin: 1932.) 


Tue inclusion of his work in the excellent ‘ Historische Studien ’ series 
is a guarantee of Dr. Michaelis’ scholarship; the student is indebted to 
him for a clear and well-documented analysis of Hooker’s teaching ; while 
a concluding section upon the influence of that teaching on seventeenth- 
century thought is of especial interest. Yet Dr. Michaelis allows himself 
to be perhaps unduly concerned with establishing relationships between 


1In the following notes I give a few examples to illustrate the sort of errors that 
occur. In no. cocxxvii. (ii. 275) the loan of £20 should surely be as in the Foreign 
Calendar, £10,000, while the meaningless passage about a prest on p. 276 will be found 
correct in the Calendar. 

* Cf. no. dxxxiii. (iii. 256-7) with the Calendar. 

3 No. ccclxxix. (ii. 368) should be dated old style, not new. The text shows that 
it was written after Leicester’s arrival in the Netherlands. Similarly, the conjectural 
date of no cdxxxix. (iii. 52) can be shown from internal evidence to be wrong. In 
actual fact, the date is 30 July and according to the Foreign Calendar is endorsed on 
the document. The document will be found printed under that date in the Privy 
Council Register (xv. 175). 

‘ Cf. ii. 232, n. 3, and 257, n. 3, with the Foreign Calendar. 

* In iii. 114, n. 2, the editor says that a letter of Elizabeth's is not preserved, but 
it will be found in the Foreign Calendar, xx1. iii. 227-9. 
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the author of the Ecclesiastical Polity and other writers of the sixteenth 
century ; for while it is evident that Hooker had read almost everything 
of importance which had appeared during that century, it is equally clear 
that he had not allowed himself to be much influenced by any of it. Dr. 
Michaelis’ main interest is, however, with the structure of Hooker’s thought 
rather than its content, and he is thus inclined to miss the underlying signi- 
ficance of the Ecclesiastical Polity; this can only be understood in the light 
of the circumstances which gave birth to it, and which, in the few pages 
devoted to the matter, are scarcely presented in their just perspective. 
Professor D’Entréves’ book is the first part of a more comprehensive 
study, which it is much to be hoped that he will later publish. Yet in its 
present form it provides an admirable introduction to the subject, and is 
marked with real sympathy and understanding. Hooker's ideal was a 
Respublica Christiana in which every man was at the same time a citizen 
and a churchman. In the middle ages such a society had existed, though 
the juridical attributes of Church and State were kept distinct. But by 
Hooker’s day its establishment had become an aspiration, for neither the 
Catholics nor the Puritans would join it. With the former, indeed, no 
understanding could be reached. For, however sincere their loyalty to 
Elizabeth, not only could they have no part in the religious settlement, 
but the wisdom of successive popes forbade them even to recognize her as 
their lawful ruler. But the Puritans, as an offshoot of the Reformation, 
stood upon a different footing, and in his controversy with Cartwright, 
Whitgift had turned against them with good effect the argument commonly 
employed to discredit the Catholics, of seeking to create an imperium 
in imperio. Whitgift, however, had little sense of the Church as a divine 
institution and, as Signor D’Entréves points out, it was left to Hooker, 
who was more independent of Calvinist influence, to raise the whole ques- 
tion on to a higher plane and to counteract the pretensions of the Puritans 
without derogating from the lawful claims of the Church to regulate its 
own spiritual life. Thus, he was led strongly to deny the antimony which 
they had set up between the civil law and the law of God as revealed in 
Scripture. Passing behind the controversial literature of his own age, he 
returned to the Scholastics, and in particular to St. Thomas, whose writings 
the Reformers had too often held up to ridicule. In so doing he followed 
a sound instinct. The Puritan doctrine of the infallibility of Scripture was 
fast leading to a contempt both for human law and for the mind of man 
which inspired it, and, as Signor D’Entréves well observes, the great debt 
which we owe to Hooker is that, in going back to the law of nature as the 
co-ordinating link between divine and human law, he restored that great 
Christian humanist tradition which the biblical literalism of his time, with 
its appeal to an immutable ius divinum threatened altogether to destroy. 
Yet, as Signor D’Entréves sees, there lies behind Hooker’s rationalist 
construction something deeper, which belongs to a mode of thought which 
is peculiarly English and is rather concerned with the practical relation 
of circumstances to one another than with their application to any system. 
Not without reason does Signor D’Entréves compare him with Burke, 
for there is in both men the same strong sense of historical continuity and 
of the abiding value of tradition as imposing a check upon the more formal 
demands of logic. R. N. Carew Hunt. 
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The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland. Third series, vols. xiii. and 
xiv. Edited by Henry Paton and with an introduction by RoBert 
Kerr Hannay. (Edinburgh: General Register House, 1932, 1933.) 


THE first of these volumes covers the years from December 1686 to July 
1689, but the second, only August to December 1689. The explanation of 
the difference in the periods covered by these volumes is that the minutes 
of the council for James II’s reign have disappeared, whereas they are 
fully preserved for the later period. The serious loss to historical scholar- 
ship is made good to a considerable extent in the introduction, where the 
proceedings of the council are detailed so far as possible by the use of 
(a) Wodrow, Sufferings of the Church of Scotland, and other sources, and 
(b) the abstracts of records from the secretary’s office. The actual docu- 
ments preserved are of miscellaneous character, mainly royal letters and 
proclamations, warrants, writs, petitions, depositions, etc. Taken as a 
whole, the contribution to knowledge made by the first volume is not 
large so far as the general political history of Scotland is concerned. The 
particulars of James’s grant of toleration to all except those that attended 
field conventicles is well known, and there is nothing new here except a 
few details about the more extreme covenantors who preferred to worship 
by stealth in the open air rather than to acknowledge and pray for an 
uncovenanted king. It is clear that the government kept a sharp eye open 
for any criticism of the royal policy, particularly for disaffected sermons, 
then the great organ of public opinion. Among the depositions and peti- 
tions are some of the greatest interest to students of social history. The 
daily habits of all sorts and conditions of men are revealed and the col- 
loquial phrases they used are cited. Of a different character altogether 
is the indictment of Catherine M‘Target for witchcraft. The evidence 
against her is detailed and circumstantial. In general, it all amounts to 
this: that the alleged witch says that someone who has offended her shall 
suffer, that he or she does suffer, and that she therefore caused the suffering. 
Apparently, since twenty of these occurrences seemed too many to be coin- 
cidences, she was found guilty. 

The second of these volumes reveals in some detail—nine hundred pages 
for five months—the proceedings of the privy council of William and Mary 
in full working order (not in its formative stages, for which the records are 
lost). During these months the two main problems to be faced were the 
suppression of the Jacobite insurrection and the settlement of the kirk. 
There are many orders relative to the movement of troops, their pay, food, 
and quarters, the claims of widows of soldiers killed in action, ete., but 
nothing fresh about the battle of Killiecrankie. The proceedings against 
recalcitrant ministers form a very important series of documents. In- 
cumbents were required by law to pray publicly for William and Mary, 
and those who obeyed this order were not to be molested. There is some, 
but not much, evidence here of the ‘ rabbling ’ of which Burnet and other 
episcopalian writers complained. So far as these records show, in most 
cases Jacobite ministers seem to have been ejected legally and orderly on 
complaint of their parishioners that they had omitted to pray in church 
for William and Mary. The introduction, which is as admirable as usual, 
has a very useful table listing the parishes whose ministers were cited before 
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the privy council and showing whether they were deprived or absolved. 
In view of the contempt sometimes expressed for the Scottish episcopalians 
who supported James during his reign, it is noteworthy that most of them 
remained true to him after he had forfeited the crown. 

It is unusual to have to complain of space wasted in editing these 
registers, but in dealing with two hundred cases of deprivation or absolu- 
tion it is unnecessary to repeat every time ipsissima verba, which are mostly 
mere formulae. Goprrey Davies. 


England Under Queen Anne: Ramillies and the Union with Scotland. 
By G. M. Trevetyan. (London: Longmans, 1932.) 


“My torp MarLBuRrRow ’, wrote a contemporary in England after the 
victory of Blenheim, ‘ begins to be the great darling of the people, and, 
as he goes on, is like to be every day more so.’ Professor Trevelyan’s 
second volume on England under Queen Anne records the lengthening 
story of the duke’s becoming every day more clearly the hero and the 
darling of the nation which he served so well in the profession of arms. 
The history advances from Ramillies to Oudenarde, covering the most 
brilliant annals of the commander’s achievement, and reciting the several 
victories to his credit and to the national glory. Nor does the story lose 
anything, but it rather gains, in the telling ; for the writer’s genius for de- 
scriptive narrative, illustrated so strikingly in the first volume in his account 
of Blenheim, is continued here in the several outstanding accounts of the 
further triumphs of his hero. The temptation to the reviewer is strong 
to indulge in quotations ; but so many passages have been marked by the 
present reader that it is impossible to select one and leave the rest; so 
that it must be supposed that historians will have read and enjoyed for 
themselves the sparkling style of Mr. Trevelyan’s narrative, and quotation 
must be forborne. 

It is correct probably still to describe Marlborough as the hero of this 
second volume ; for the writer defends him vigorously against ‘ those tales 
of his avarice, meanness, and treachery which the genius of Swift a few 
years later, stamped upon the national consciousness so indelibly that the 
great Whig historian of the nineteenth century became, in a manner, their 
dupe’. In this respect the defence is convincing ; and no praise is needed 
to augment the military glories of the duke. But in the approaches to 
peace he was less supple and sympathetic. So early as 1706 he had con- 
fessed his opinion ‘ as a friend’ to Heinsius, that ‘ France can hardly be 
brought to a peace, unless something be given to the duke of Anjou so that 
he may preserve the title of king’ (21 August 1706). What had become 
of this opinion during the peace negotiations of 1709, when France accepted 
all the allied demands for the surrender of the entire Spanish monarchy, 
and the point of difference was narrowed to the means of securing the ex- 
pulsion of Philip from Spain, since his voluntary withdrawal, without any 
partition or compensation, was not to be expected ? It is true that Mr. 
Trevelyan reaches this point only at the end of his volume; and for 
the fuller verdict on Marlborough’s attitude towards a peace we must await 
the final summary of the reign. But he admits Marlborough’s mistake 
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in subordinating his better judgement to the demand of the Whig party 
for the surrender of the entire Spanish monarchy. 


‘Marlborough and Eugene had both acted in these negotiations with a feebleness 
that betrayed their embarrassment, and their inability to formulate any practical 
plan. Neither of them made an effort to alter the preposterous character of the pre- 
liminaries, yet both, immediately after the failure of the negotiation, privately confessed 
how preposterous they were.’ 


Herein lies the failure of Marlborough, which Mr. Trevelyan admits ; and 
it may be hoped that in his final verdict on the duke, he will essay an 
explanation of the baffling contradiction between the clear-sightedness of 
Marlborough’s private judgement and the feebleness of his official attitude. 

In part the problem was complicated by the difficulty of his maintaining 
cordial relations with both the Dutch and the Empire, a delicate task 
from the outset, and made far more intricate by the offer made to him of 
the Governorship of the Spanish Netherlands. Here likewise Mr. Trevelyan 
allows that the duke was vacillating and uncertain. 


‘The weak spot in his character was his proneness to double-dealing, learnt in the 
dynastic intrigues of English politics. It led him now to aspire secretly after the great 
post which he had so magnanimously refused. The half-hearted pursuit of a personal 
ambition continued for several years to hamper the initiative of his action as diplo- 
matist. His chance of mediating successfully between Austria and Holland on the 
Barrier question was thereby sensibly reduced.’ 


Indeed, there is a straight line from this episode to Marlborough’s final 
severance from Whig policy in his refusal to sign the barrier treaty negoti- 
ated by Townshend in 1709. Yet these two points are vital for the public 
reputation of Marlborough as a statesman, conceived apart from his military 
capacity and strategy. His attitude made inevitable the anti-climax of his 
career after the Tory victory of 1710, when he was first excluded carefully 
from all diplomatic confidences of the new ministry and finally dismissed 
from his military command. But this belongs to the final volume of 
Mr. Trevelyan’s history. 

Concurrently with the progress of Marlborough’s military fame ran the 
struggle of Whig and Tory in the domestic politics of England, in the course 
of which the moderate ministry of 1706, beloved of Harley, that true 
disciple of the via media in politics, gave way steadily but slowly to the 
pure Whig administration of 1708. Moreover, in this new ministry the 
seniors of the old regime, Godolphin and Marlborough, proved too moderat- 
ing for the warmer spirits of the Whig junta; and although Godolphin at 
home and in his office of treasurer had of necessity to walk in step with his 
hot-headed brethren, the general who was absent for half of each year in 
the field drifted surely away from the new order. This story is told by 
Mr. Trevelyan with stimulating vigour and interest ; and he has perceived 
that beneath the conflicts of domestic politics there lay the fundamental 
question of a peace by partition or an almost interminable war for the entire 
Spanish monarchy. 


* One reason for the unpractical character of British statesmanship at The Hague in 
1709 was that the war party had been put into office in the previous November, at the 
very moment when the question of the hour was the problem of peace. . . . Thr Whigs 


— established in office at the very moment when they could do least service and most 
arm.” 
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No episode is more illuminating as illustrating the rivalry of Whig and 
Tory than that of the episcopal preferments to Chester, Exeter, and Norwich 
in 1707-8 ; and in this regard Mr. Trevelyan has seized upon the essential 
point that the matter at stake was no mere ecclesiastical ruse de guerre 
of the Tory party in pursuance of their professed policy as the Church 
party. The real problem was whether the Whigs, who were supporting 
the war policy of the administration, should suffer the reverse of seeing 
Tory divines elevated to an office carrying the right of vote and speech 
in the house of lords, which might be used to embarrass the queen’s 
government. 

There remains, however, what is perhaps the most important section 
of the book, the Union with Scotland; and here most particularly Mr. 
Trevelyan’s literary and historical genius finds fullest scope and expression. 
The description of the Scotland of Anne’s days, clear, well illustrated, 
and finely written, is comparable with that of the England of her day which 
introduced his first volume ; indeed it may be said to be even more attrac- 
tive by reason of the relative unfamiliarity of its subject. For the charm of 
this descriptive narrative all readers must be grateful. Of the account 
of the coming of the Union little need be said, for it is its own authentication. 
The Union was an act of real statesmanship, since it was indeed the fruit 
of the wisdom of a few far-seeing statesmen. It was earnestly desired by 
the borderers on both sides ; it was regarded with lukewarmness by the 
majority of members of parliament at Westminster; and it was opposed 
by a few religious hot-heads. But its enactment was a triumph of 
moderation and prudence. When in 1702 the see of Carlisle was vacant, 
Dr. Gibson, himself a borderer and a friend of union, represented vigorously 
the need of the nomination of a divine ‘ of wisdom, interest, and authority 
upon that frontier, who may have a constant eye upon the counsels of the 
borders, and power enough within his own diocese to assist in an opposi- 
tion if incursions should be made’! The martial vigour of the new prelate 
was indeed to be exercised in 1715 against Jacobite rebels ; but thanks to 
the union, he found no occasion for its display in border raids ; which cir- 
cumstances were themselves a tribute to the wisdom of the act. 

In such a comprehensive volume, there may be details to criticize 
(such as the statement on p. 131 that ‘the Dutch were in full agreement ’ 
with their allies ; or that on p. 402 which ascribes an equal share of the 
responsibility for the failure of peace negotiations to the Dutch with the 
English and Imperialists ; or that on p. 320 that the matter of the bishoprics 
‘continued for five months to shake the state ’, whereas the see of Exeter 
was vacant for nearly fifteen months) ; but these are minor points of detail. 
The reader is left awaiting with eagerness and interest the completion of 
the trilogy in the final volume,! surveying the end of the war, the peace 
negotiation of the Tory ministry, and the domestic events of the last four 
years of Anne. This expectation has been the greater by reason of the 
excellencies of these two volumes; and to the sunset of the reign Mr. 
Trevelyan must now turn, wielding the pen of a ready writer and with 
no unworthy theme to conclude his drama. N. SyKes. 


1 This final volume has appeared since this review was written. 
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The Private Record of an Indian Governor-Generalship. The correspondence 
of Sir John Shore, Governor-General, with Henry Dundas, President 
of the Board of Control, 1793-8. Edited by HoLpEN Furser. (Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1933.) 


In this book we have printed for the first time in its entirety the corre- 
spondence of Henry Dundas, President of the Board of Control, and Sir John 
Shore when Governor-General. The incidents of Shore’s period of office, 
on which these letters throw the newest light, are the dangerous movement 
among the Bengal Officers, and his difference of opinion with Lord Hobart, 
the Governor of Madras. In regard to the first, Shore has received a good 
deal of blame both from his contemporaries and from historians, but there 
can be little doubt that Mr. Furber is justified, when he declares that this 
correspondence shows that the Governor-General could hardly ‘ have 
followed any other course than that which he did follow ’, and that, in view 
of the unwise policy of the Court of Directors in consenting to negotiate with 
men who were dabbling in mutiny, ‘no other course than that of tactful 
conciliation was open to him’. It will no doubt be remembered that, 
even so strong a man as Cornwallis, refused to come out as Governor- 
General, when he found to what lengths the Directors had gone in treating 
with the malcontents. Shore was censured for modifying the Regulations 
sent out to India, but probably nothing else would have prevented a cala- 
mitous outbreak, and not even Lord Wellesley attempted to overthrow 
his settlement. 

Lord Hobart was a man of considerable vigour and force of character, 
and he could not perhaps be expected to approve of the cautious non- 
committal attitude of Shore ; but he claimed to act as though Madras was 
almost independent of Calcutta ; and he could not differ from his superior 
on a matter of public policy, without allowing that difference to poison his 
private relations with him. Shore was capable of far greater magnanimity. 
He held that Hobart was endeavouring to coerce improperly the Nawab 
of Arcot and the Rajah of Tanjore for interests that were purely British, 
and he did not mince his words, declaring that : ‘ If after all the exertions 
of the Legislature to compel the governments of India to observe the 
strictest justice and good faith in their political transactions . . . we are 
still at liberty to compel the native Princes of India dependent upon our 
protection and support, to subscribe to whatever engagements we may 
choose to dictate, we ought at once to disavow all pretence of regard to 
the obligations of treaties’; but, as he himself avowed, ‘ I have arraigned 
Lord Hobart’s conduct in many instances, I have never impeached his 
motives’. Lord Hobart had a good deal of reason in desiring to deal 
drastically with the Nawab of Arcot, if only for the reason of that running 
sore of administration, ‘the Nabob of Arcot’s debts’, but he does not 
seem to have understood that the question was much complicated with 
prior conventions and agreements however unwisely made, and he could 
not be convinced that Shore was not moved by private enmity. He made 
the serious mistake of threatening to resign unless Shore were recalled. The 
letter, in which Dundas countered this petulant attitude and endeavoured 
to prove to Hobart that he was mistaken, is a manly and straightforward 
document, which does honour to the writer. For the rest, these letters 
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illustrate the well-known features of Shore’s quiet policy and estimable 
private character ; his loyal admiration for his old chief Cornwallis, which 
never faltered ; his personal modesty— I would not assert’, he writes, 
‘that my abilities are equal to the arduous duties of my station "—and 
his earnest desire to maintain the peace in India. In view of the verdicts 
passed on Shore by most historians, which are usually too severe, there is 
something rather pathetic in a sentence he writes in a letter to the President 
of the Board just after his arrival in Calcutta: ‘I hope to escape the 
reflection which Tacitus applies to Galba, consensu omnium capax imperii, 
nisi imperasset ’. P. E. Roserts. 


L’idée nationale autrichienne et les guerres de Napoléon. L’apostolat du Baron 
de Hormayr et le salon de Caroline Pichler. By A. Rosert, D. és L. 
(Bibliotheque d'histoire contemporaine.) (Paris: Alcan, 1933.) 


Dr. Ropert traces the evolution of the Austrian national idea, its rapid 
literary crystallization under the double impulse of French attack and 
Hormayr’s furious preaching, and its apparent stultification after the 
national defeat of 1809 and his fall in 1813. The elaborate and interesting 
discussion of the Austrian concept and of its development as far as the end 
of the eighteenth century is in effect a prelude to an investigation of the 
peculiar influence exercised by that Tyrolese prodigy, whom Dr. Robert 
does not hesitate to term the hero of his book. The career of Frau Pichler, 
whom the author terms his heroine, is a much paler affair. Hers was 
the meeting-place, Hormayr’s the brain, tongue, and pen. Brushing aside 
Dr. W. C. Langsam’s meritorious, if more limited, work in a note to 
p. xix, Dr. Robert concentrates upon the literary expression of Austrian 
patriotism, so largely due to Hormayr’s zeal, during the first years of the 
nineteenth century. And his tale, from first to last, is well told. But the 
reader of both books, who contrasts the more pedestrian process of the 
American historian with the speed and finish of his French counterpart, 
will observe with regret that, for all his accomplishments, the latter has 
not spent overmuch time in anchoring his account to the firm holding- 
ground of everyday life. Herein Dr. Langsam is much his superior. We 
shall not perhaps be doing Dr. Robert an injustice, if we infer that he is 
at his best as an historian of literature. 

In the volume before us Dr. Robert has, moreover, to reconcile two 
divergent artistic aims: a study of the slow growth of an idea—here 
deliberately broken short at the accession to power of Metternich (pp. xi- 
xii)—and a study of the career of an incidental popularizer of that idea, 
however powerful in his day. The welding is skilled, but it is difficult 
not to be aware of the disparity in importance between the two. 
Yet both halves are capably and attractively done: not without a 
certain neat humour. It will be remarked that from the Hormayrian half 
he explicitly excludes discussion of the ruck of the poets of the day 
(p. 386), for their inclusion would have made his an endless task. Indeed, 
it may be thought that here and there he quotes and describes to excess. 
Despite his defence (p. 312) it was hardly necessary to preface the chapter 


1 Ante, xlvi. 655-7. 
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devoted to Frau Pichler herself with a ten-page exordium on the salon 
at large. Nor do such things as quotations and citations from Villers 
on love appreciably forward the action of our author’s theme. As to 
Hormayr himself, the historian, whom the Lebensbilder may well have 
exasperated, yet impressed, should be grateful for this sympathetic de- 
lineation of a phenomenal career, which was not without its effect on the 
fortunes of a great monarchy. 

But heroes require a complement of villains and ordeals; and Dr. 
Robert’s interpretation of the catastrophe of March 1813, when the Tyrolese 
conspirators were forcibly and effectively removed, is perhaps not entirely 
acceptable. Nor are all his details of the plot correct. He repeats the 
usual tale of fertilizing British gold. Yet in fact the British government 
was honourably and prudently averse to such attempts. Their agent, King, 
was, it is true, induced to promise not more than £30,000 in support, but 
he could not further commit his principals. And in details Roschmann 
did not scruple to lie. More serious is Dr. Robert’s condemnation of 
Metternich’s action herein. To this countryman of Rostand Metternich 
is antipathetic. And Dr. Robert fails to bring out the unpleasant fact 
that Hormayr, a senior public functionary, and, as such, a subordinate 
of the foreign minister himself, was deliberately plotting an insurrection 
in a neighbouring state, of such a kind as to ruin not only the minister’s 
laborious and delicate policy, but also, it may be, the fortunes of the Austria 
that Metternich, not the patriots, so triumphantly restored. In Hormayr’s 
official circumstances it was moral treason : and the emperor and his chief 
servant suppressed the plot, and its vain and unbalanced impresario, 
ruthlessly and well. All this I have tried to show elsewhere, but too late, 
it appears, for Dr. Robert’s consideration. Did personal revenge (pp. 
502-3, 583) really enter into Hormayr’s treatment at all ? 

It may be objected that too much has been made of the author’s inter- 
pretation of a single episode. But this episode is the dénouement of the 
entire piece. A word should be said of the effective conclusion, in which 
Dr. Robert summarizes Hormayr’s character and career. There is a useful 
index, and many of the footnotes to the text (witnesses to the author’s 
wide reading) are of no little bibliographical aid. Dr. Robert’s is a book 
well worth the historian’s and the general reader’s while. We may only 
express our regret that he has, in the event, not entirely overcome the 
heavy task of fusing in one perfected whole his record of a noble idea and 
of its shoddy interpreter of a day. C. S. B. Buckianp. 


Lacharte constitutionnelle deV empire russe deV an 1820. ParG. VERNADSKY. 
Traduit du russe par S. OLpENBouRG. (Paris: Sirey, 1933.) 


Prorgessor G. VERNADSKY is probably best known in England as one of 
the leading exponents of the Eurasian school among Russian historians, 
but he is also an authority on Russian legal and constitutional history of 
the last two centuries, and in particular on the numerous projects for 
constitutional or administrative reform which, until 1820 and perhaps even 
later, were so important a feature of the reign of Alexander I. Students 
of the constitutional aspect of this period will, therefore, particularly 
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welcome the appearance in a French version of this work previously only 
available in a Russian edition lithographed in Prague in 1925. The 
second half of the book provides a close analysis of the content of this draft 
constitution, of which the most novel features were the reshaping of the 
whole of the Russian empire, that is including Poland and Finland, in a 
uniform monarchical structure and the creation not only of a central 
national diet but of from twelve to fifteen local diets (Poland, Finland, 
and in a special form the Baltic Provinces and Bessarabia, already had 
diets), all of these new diets to be of a purely consultative nature and to 
be nominated by the Tsar, but in part from lists of elected candidates. In 
the first half of the book is set out the evidence as to the composition of 
the constitution (it was primarily the work of Novosilstsov) and, in great 
detail, its relation to its parent the Polish constitution of 1815, itself the 
child of the Charte of Louis XVIII and of the 1807 constitution of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw. Suggestive indications as well are given as to 
the influence of Napoleon’s administrative organization of France, and of 
the constitutions of Wurtemberg and Bavaria, as well as of Benjamin 
Constant and de Lolme. An appendix gives the necessary information 
as to the manuscripts and the printed editions of the charter, though not 
the text itself of the charter, presumably a regrettable concession to exi- 
gencies of space. Mention should be made of the bibliography which 
includes important Polish works : one addition might be suggested, Baron 
Boris Nol’de’s Ocherki russkago gosudarstvennago prava (St. Petersburg, 
1911), the third study in which is concerned with some of the same problems 
as M. Vernadsky raises. 

There is no general summing up on the constitution as a whole, but this 
defect is to a large extent met by the introduction, in which are discussed 
many of the problems concerning the place of the charter in the political 
system of Alexander I. Of special interest here are the pages devoted 
to reforms in local administration and to Balachov’s governor-generalship 
(1819-26) of five of the governments of south central Russia. This is 
characterized by M. Vernadsky as ‘ l’essai, partiel et modeste, d’une entre- 
prise de vaste envergure . . . aux yeux de l’Empereur Alexandre . . , 
le premier échelon d’une série de réformes’ (pp. 51-2). Here in fact, 
argues M. Vernadsky, was the initial, and only, application of Novosilstsov’s 
draft constitution, just as the creation of the Council of State was the initial 
application, beginning at the centre instead of the circumference, of 
Speransky’s great constitutional scheme of 1809. It is more doubtful 
whether, as is suggested as a possibility on p. 47, but for Alexander’s 
premature death ‘la Charte Constitutionnelle serait passée du domaine 
des suppositions au domaine de la réalité’. Alexander, in 1820 when he 
failed to sign the second draft of the charter, is recorded as having said, 
“ actuellement le manque de moyens nécessaires pour une si grande réforme 
politique, seul, retarde la mise en oeuvre de cette idée qui lui est sacrée ’ 
(p. 79). It is difficult not to feel that during the six remaining years of 
the Tsar’s life the sacredness of his constitutional ideas was not more than 
ever overborne by the lack of means to translate them into practice, a lack 
due both to the particular make-up of Alexander’s autocratic tempera- 
ment and to the general pressure of reactionary influences. 

B. H. Sumner. 
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British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Vol. ix. Edited 
by G. P. Goocn, D.Litt., and HaroLtp TemPerLey, Litt.D. (London : 
Stationery Office, 1933.) 


THE new volume of this fine series has been awaited with the liveliest 
interest. It amply repays reading, although nothing very dramatic is 
revealed. The diplomatic situation of the years 1909-12 is described very 
fully in these documents. The impression is given of considerable con- 
fusion in the relations between the foreign offices of the Powers, but, on 
the whole, not of particular intensity. There was, in fact, a détente between 
Russia and Austria, after the Serbian (or Bosnia-Herzegovinan) crisis of 
1909. The mystery of that intriguing affair only becomes deeper, the more 
documents are published about it. There is a curious report from Cartwright 
at Vienna to Grey of a conversation with Milovanowitch, Serbian minister 
of foreign affairs, dated 17 August 1909. Milovanowitch said that, during 
the whole Bosnian crisis, he was determined that the Serbian demands 
should on no account lead to war. He had only meant to satisfy Serbian 
public opinion, which would be flattered by having the Serbian question 
erected into an international question. Cartwright naturally remarked 
that Milovanowitch had ‘allowed matters to go almost too far’. The 
Serbian minister agreed, but said that at the critical moment he put 
forward a Memorandum of Demands which ensured that the Powers 
would bring sufficient pressure to bear on Serbia to make her accept a 
moderate compromise. A still stranger story is reported by Goschen from 
Berlin (11 June 1909) to the effect that Isvolski really engineered the 
celebrated German intervention or ‘ ultimatum’ in order to enable him 
to close the incident before any damaging revelations came out. On 
4 October 1909 Hardinge writes to Cartwright from the Foreign Office that, 
on the whole he thinks Isvolski largely to blame ‘ for the agitations and 
risks of last winter’. The result of these and other documents published in 
this volume is that Aehrenthal appears in a considerably less sinister, not 
to say, terrible light than previous documents on the Bosnian crisis indicated. 
On 3 February 1911 Grey wrote to Cartwright: ‘I am quite convinced 
that we ought to wish d’Aehrenthal to remain, and I trust that he will 
not be upset’ (p. 253). 

Documents published in this volume show that the dubious position 
of Italy in the Triple Alliance was not a secret in 1909. M. Pichon 
hinted plainly to Bax-Ironside that ‘there were certain agreements 
between France and Italy unknown to Germany . . . which modified con- 
siderably the official position’ (24 July 1909, no. 24). Hardinge, in a 
letter to Bax-Ironside, written from the Foreign Office, said: ‘We have 
for some time known of the agreement which exists between France and 
Italy’, and ‘I expect that the Germans and Austrians fully realise the 
situation, and would not count on Italy’s help in a continental war’ 
(28 October, 1909, no. 72). This explains, or partly explains, the curious 
dependence of the German government upon Austria-Hungary. Cartwright, 
who knew Aehrenthal well, and latterly liked and admired him, reported 
from Vienna that Aehrenthal became foreign minister with the intention of 
emancipating Austria-Hungary from German control (p. 173). Yet the 
German government, having practically lost the Italian alliance, felt that 
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they must, at whatever cost, retain the Austrian alliance. Stolypine, the 
Russian premier, said to Nicolson that this close union was very disquieting, 
because ‘ Austria might drag her [Germany] on into some adventures ’ 
(12 September 1909, no. 53). 

A large part of the volume is concerned with the Italo-Turkish war over 
Tripoli. This was declared by Italian statesmen to be practically a conse- 
quence of the French protectorate established in Morocco in 1911, after the 
Agadir episode. The Italian government, which had grievances regarding 
treatment of its nationals in Tripoli, demanded that the Turkish govern- 
ment should recognise a peaceful occupation of the vilayet by Italian troops. 
It was in this way that Tunis had become a French protectorate in 1881] 
without a war. Milovanowitch, whose opinions were treated with great 
respect by the Western diplomatists at this period, thought that Turkey 
should, and could, agree to the Italian demand (no. 245). Probably the 
old régime, if it had still existed in Turkey, would have done so, and there 
would have been no Tripoli war, and therefore, perhaps, no Balkan war, and 
even no World war. The Young Turk régime, however, was too nationalist 
and too insecure to meet the criticism and public opinion which the sur- 
render of Tripoli would have aroused. The Turkish government caused 
considerable embarrassment to the French and British governments by 
asking for their good offices. Italy, though a member of the Triple Alliance, 
had long ago (1902) made an agreement with France on the Tripoli question, 
and the British Foreign Office was aware of this. Grey was therefore 
determined to do or say nothing which would offend the Italian government 
or encourage the Turkish. During the period of diplomatic preliminaries 
before the Tripoli war, there is a remarkable letter from him to Nicolson, 
at St. Petersburg, dated 19 September 1911 no. 231 (the italics are mine) : 


‘I promised Imperiali that if Italy showed that the Turks were not treating her as 
well as others in Tripoli, we would tell the Turks that any action Italy took to defend 
her interests had been brought by the Turks upon themselves. We must hope that 
before Italy does anything the Turks will have done something to enable us to give this 
answer, if the appeal is made to us.’ 


The Straits Question—Bosphorus and Dardanelles—comes into many 
of the documents. The Russian government desired passage for its 
warships, and appears to have offered in return to Turkey a guarantee 
of the security of ‘Constantinople and the adjacent territories’. Grey 
showed himself now, as he had done in his communications with Isvolski 
in 1908, not averse to a settlement of the Straits Question according to 
the wishes of Russia, provided that it was done with the consent of the 
Treaty Powers. There are a considerable number of documents on the 
subject in this volume, but they do not altogether clear up the obscurity 
which has hitherto hung over the activities of the able and interesting 
Russian diplomatist at Constantinople, Tcharykov. 

The origin and development of the Balkan League is traced in Chapter 76 
from 23 October 1911 to 22 August 1912, beginning with a meeting of 
Milovanowitch and Gueshoff in the train between Belgrade and Lapovo. 
The object of the League was to be ready for the break-up of Turkey, but 
was not directly against Turkey : ‘ preferably a weak Turkey to a strong 
Austria,’ was the view of the founders. M. Gueshoff’s original plan, in fact, 
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was that the League should comprise all Balkan states, including Turkey 
(No. 530, 12 December 1911), and discussions with this in view actually 
took place. A disturbing factor, noticed early by Mr. Barclay in a dispatch 
to Grey, 1 February 1912 (No. 545), was the foundation by ‘ the younger 
officers who took part in the murder of King Alexander and Queen Draga,’ 
of a society with Pan-Serbian aspirations called ‘ Union in Death ’, or the 
‘Black Hand’. The part which this society played in the origin of the 
World war is now well known. There is a brief but important commentary 
of the emperor of Russia on the character of the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand in No. 553 (p. 547). While the Balkan League was still in the 
making Count Aehrenthal died, and Count Berchtold was appointed Austro- 
Hungarian foreign minister. Cartwright reported that with the death of 
Aehrenthal the Concert of Europe had lost, to use a phrase of Edward VII, 
a chef d’orchestre, ‘ for there is no statesman, except perhaps Sir Edward 
Grey, who enjoys the authority to make the band play together ’. 

Chapter 78, ‘The Visit of M. Sazonov to England,’ has an important 
record of a conversation between Grey and Sazonov concerning possible 
naval aid from Great Britain to Russia (No. 805). Grey’s remarks did not 
amount to much for Sazonov to found any future claim upon them. The 
assumption throughout the conversation that war between Germany and 
the Entente Powers was something to be taken into account as a normal 
possibility of current politics is appalling to a reader now. It is clear that 
the statesmen of the Powers, though peaceful in general intention, had 
become dangerously used to speaking about this possible war, just as they 
might speak about any other political contingency. They clearly did not 
realize at all what modern war meant, and were allowing themselves to 
drift along in an almost fatalist spirit. 

There are eight valuable Appendixes in this volume, beginning with the 
celebrated Karolyi-Gladstone correspondence of 1880, and ending with 
Lord Grey’s letter to The Times, 21 November, 1932, on the much-talked-of 
Hardinge Minute regarding Belgian neutrality. Lord Grey wrote: ‘ It 
seems to me very undesirable to publish the minutes and memoranda of 
permanent officials in Government Departments ’. 

The documents in this volume disclose, to a remarkable extent, com- 
munity among the European foreign offices. There was a great deal of 
intercommunication in 1911 and 1912. There was anxiety about the 
condition of international affairs ; there was in particular apprehension in 
regard to the possibility of an outbreak in the Balkans which might become 
general. The impression given by reading the numerous communications 
between the foreign offices is that there was a desire to co-operate, but 
no strong personality to take a lead. After the Balkan war had begun, 
Sir Edward Grey showed signs of exerting a strong personal influence ; 
but in the period covered by the present volume his influence in inter- 
national affairs was very little. There seems to be discernible a lack of 
vitality, a kind of depression, among the high statesmen and diplomatists 
of the time. Even the Minutes have not the dash and vigour of those of 
previous volumes. It is difficult not to blame Grey a little for staying so 
much at home. He was very pleased to receive foreign statesmen if they 
came to London, and he was careful and considerate in all that he did, so 
far as his defective acquaintance with the French tongue permitted. He 
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refused, however, to go abroad. A visit to Berlin might greatly have 
helped towards a détente with the German Foreign Office, which was very 
suspicious of Grey’s obligations towards Russia. The Haldane mission, 
later, was scarcely an adequate substitute for a visit from the British foreign 
secretary. 

The volume is well equipped with references to other series, and with 
these it supplies material for a profound study of a deeply interesting 
and tragic period. The editors have continued their practice of printing 
extracts from the annual reports of the ambassadors. Students would 
welcome more numerous and longer extracts from this valuable source, 
but presumably limitations of space prevent this. R. B. Mowat. 





1934 


Short Notices 


THE new edition by Frédéric Macler, illustrated by sixteen plates, 
of Kévork Aslan’s Etudes historiques sur le peuple arménien (Paris : Geuth- 
ner, 1928), retains the preface of 1908, in which the account of Moses 
of Khorene is dismissed as ‘imaginary’, and the origin of the Armenians, 
the Togarmah of Genesis and Ezekiel, is shown from a study of their 
language to have been a combination of Phrygians from Thrace with the 
Hittites in the seventh century B.c. The book ends with the loss of 
Armenian independence in the eleventh century and omits the kingdom 
of Cilician Armenia. Feudalism was fatal to the Armenian dynasties, 
the Armenian kings had to manoeuvre between Persia and the Roman 
Empire, which partitioned their country, while ‘the people counted for 
nothing’. After Rome came Byzantium, unsympathetic to the Armenians 
as ‘heretics’; after Persia came the Arabs; in 1021 the Turks appeared, 
and the dispersal of the Armenians followed. Special stress is laid upon 
the influence of Christianity, which ‘ created Armenian letters and nation- 
ality ’, for till the middle of the fifth century the Armenians could not 
write, and, before the invention of their alphabet about 404, songs were 
their only literature. No document in Armenian from the period of the 
monarchy is extant; the first Armenian book was printed at Venice in 
1512. The real authors of the conversion of the Armenians were Gregory 
the Illuminator and the virgin Hripsimé, despite the legend which makes 
Bartholomew and Thaddaeus the apostles of Armenia. Armenian litera- 
ture was, owing to its ecclesiastical origins, naturally monastic, but ‘ the 
Armenian Pindar’, Gregory of Narec, is praised for poetic originality. 
The editor’s strong point is art, of which the Bagratid dynasty has left 
numerous monuments, especially at Ani, its capital. The administration 
is described and the influence of the Patriarchs, of whom, as of the kings, 
there are lists, is emphasized. The reign of Tigranes the Great is praised 
as ‘the brilliant page’ of the country’s history, Vardan and Vahan are 
stated to have saved Christianity from Persian persecutors, and the splendid 
careers of numerous Armenians in the Byzantine service, and the Armenian 
colony at Philippopolis mentioned. It is curious to learn that descendants 
of the Chalybes ‘ still exist near Trebizond as metal-workers ’, and that 
the monster of Loch Ness had an Armenian ancestor in the dragon believed 
to lurk at the bottom of Lake Van. The narrative justifies the author's 
testimony to the ‘tenacity and astonishing vitality’ of the Armenian 

- people, whose country was for centuries the theatre of rival foreign am- 
bitions and internal intrigues. Its complicated story should have been 
elucidated by- historical maps, and the references in the notes are vague. 
The editor has, however, added to them several explanations. The 
pagination of the list of illustrations is almost entirely erroneous. The 
print, including the thirty-six Armenian letters, is excellent, and the style 
lucid, a great assistance to this involved subject. W. M. 
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The four lectures on Anglo-Saxon Influence on Western Christendom, 
600-800 (London : Milford, 1933), by the (unhappily) late 8. J. Crawford, 
have a happy subject and embody much information. Here and there are 
some general statements which might be questioned : I doubt, for instance, 
if the evidence justifies us in saying that the three British bishops at Rimini 
(359) were heterodox, although the council itself was pushed into heresy. 
So, too, it is going rather far to say that the Merovingian Frankish bishops 
only did lip-service to the papal supremacy as it then was. These are, 
after all, slight faults. An adequate bibliography would have made the 
book far more useful to students, but an editor could hardly do it as the 
author could, with his command of a large field. J. P. W. 


Mr. R. E. Swartwout’s book, The Monastic Craftsman (Cambridge : 
Heffer, 1932), is an inquiry into the extent to which monks were responsible 
for the building and decoration of churches and monasteries north of the 
Alps during the middle ages. It is, in effect, a polemic against ‘ the colossal 
legend of the monkish artist ’, and especially against Montalembert, whom 
the author regards as ‘ the father of this gigantic fable’. He has no diffi- 
culty in disposing of the more extreme contentions on behalf of the monastic 
artist, and in this respect the book performs a useful service; but a 
writer who attacks ‘a legend founded upon special pleading and careless 
scholarship ’ should himself be proof against over-emphasis and assump- 
tion, and neither here nor in the style adopted can this book be called 
particularly happy. The author is right, for instance, in questioning 
the view that there was a ‘school’ of monastic craftsmen at St. Albans ; 
throughout, there were certainly not more than four, or at the most, 
five monastic goldsmiths, including Matthew Paris, whom he curiously 
fails to recognize in this connexion ; but upon the personalities his touch 
is uncertain. Anketyl was a fully trained artist before he became a monk, 
but there is no sure evidence that it was ‘ not until late in life’ that he 
was professed (p. 42); whether Walter of Colchester was ‘ ultimately 
persuaded ’ to become a monk (p. 43), we have no means of knowing, 
nor is there any record of his having made ‘a shrine to contain relics of 
St. Amphibalus ’ (ibid.). On what ground does Mr. Swartwout, following 
Mr. Page, identify Master Baldwin, ‘ aurifaber praeelectus ’, with Baldwin 
the sacrist ? Recently Mr. C. C. Oman (St. Albans and Herts. Architectural 
and Archaeological Soc. Trans., 1932, p.225, n. 39), has, from record sources, 
suggested that there may have been two such goldsmiths of that name, 
both laymen. There is no evidence that the artist Hugh of Bury was the 
same as the later sacrist of the abbey (p. 51). On the vexed question of 
Elias of Dereham Mr. Swartwout omits to notice the significant passages 
from the Close and Liberate Rolls brought together by Mr. J. C. Russell 
(Speculum, Oct., 1930, pp. 381-2); even if Elias was no more than 
an Edward of Westminster, the references are worth discussion. In 
dealing with Hirschau the passage of Trithemius, quoted in Appendix 8, 
is curiously misunderstood. The ‘ bearded brethren’ are, of course, the 
conversi (* these were also called conversi ’, p. 152, is inacetrate), and it is 
stated that the oblates ‘an order (sic), distinct from the bearded brethren 
. . -, did not live in the monastery’ (p. 78). There is a good deal of 
irrelevance, as for instance in the section on Windesheim, where, incidentally, 
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the questions put to newcomers do not show that ‘ by degrees the zeal 
of the brethren cooled’ (p. 77), but merely manifest the desire of the 
Brothers of the Common Life to avoid abnormality. E. F. J. 


Mr. Sidney Painter’s William Marshal (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1933) is a good biography, which should make the matter contained 
in Paul Meyer’s edition of the contemporary Histoire du Guillaume le 
Maréchal familiar to many readers who have not got ready access to the 
French text. Mr. Painter writes very pleasantly and, while he has pursued 
independent investigations in the Public Record Office and is familiar 
with the published records and chronicles of the period, he has generally 
been content to follow and comment upon the story in the poem. His 
book is as good a guide as one could wish to the life of a great baron in the 
late twelfth and early thirteenth century. P. oF, 


This survey of world history, Peuples et Civilisations, edited by 
L. Halphen and P. Sagnac, has proceeded rapidly. Volume vii., La Fin du 
Moyen Age (Paris: Alcan, 1931), covers the period 1285 to 1492, and is 
published in two parts, of which the first is entitled La désagrégation du 
monde médiéval, 1285-1453 ; and the second L’annonce des temps nouveaux, 
1453-92. The greater part of both volumes is the work of M. E. Perroy, 
assisted by M. L. Halphen. But three distinguished writers have been 
introduced to deal with their special subjects. M. H. Pirenne contributes 
two chapters on the economic and social history of the period and a short 
chapter on the formation of the Burgundian State. Most of the numerous 
chapters on the history of religion, thought, and art are the work of 
M. A. Renaudet. M. M. Handelsmann, of Warsaw, is responsible for 
the chapters on eastern Europe. The volumes differ from most general 
histories of their size in the large amount of space devoted to the valuable 
chapters on the church, on heresies, on the renaissance in letters, thought, 
and art. For the rest, M. Perroy has accomplished a great achievement, 
bringing together the accumulated results of historical research since 
the publication of Lavisse and Rambaud. He deals fully with the Papacy, 
France, Anglo-French relations, and the Swiss; and less so with Central 
Europe. The history of Italy, apart from the Papacy, comes off rather 
badly ; as does the internal history of England before the Wars of the 
Roses. There are valuable bibliographies of modern works at the be- 
ginning of each section of each chapter. R. L. 


Professor William Rees has done courageous service to historical 
scholarship by the publication of his Historical Map of South Wales and 
the Border in the Fourteenth Century, printed by the Ordnance Survey 
Office, and the short explanatory Handbook which accompanies it (Cardiff : 
Western Mail and Echo, Ltd., 1933). He has taken one of the most 
difficult districts in England and Wales, and, using the scale of half an 
inch to the mile, has transferred to a map his results of investigations 
which have been pursued through many years. His work will obviously 
make it easier for others to do the same kind of thing. Dr. Rees, therefore, 
has made an important contribution to the study of history in general 
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as well as to the history of the Welsh March and its neighbourhood south 
of Shrewsbury. The Handbook of about twenty pages is so clear and 
helpful that one regrets it is not much bigger, and that Dr. Rees has 
not added to his explanations a survey of the kind adopted in the letter- 
press which accompanies the maps in the Ozford Historical Atlas. The 
indexes to the abbreviations of the names of military lordships and owners 
of church lands are not enough to satisfy the reader who has been helped 
by the author’s account of the material to be found in the map. On the 
other hand the map itself, if proper attention is given to the explanations, 
seems to be admirably clear, and the author has been remarkably successful 
in giving a great variety of information without confusing the eyes and 
minds of his readers. The plotting out of the roads, which must have been 
a painfully difficult and often thankless task, is a contribution to learning 
in itself. Dr. Rees has done what he set out to do; presented, ‘ not a 
medley of castles, towns and villages, but an ordered system of political 
and social groupings ’. The use of black and red to distinguish Welsh and 
Norman sites or districts makes the map clear, though it might have been 
better to repeat in the explanations on the map itself that the small block 
capitals in black represent surviving Welsh divisions (Handbook, p. 15). 
Is it correct to say that the establishment of special forest areas ‘ involved 
the suspension of the common law within the forest precincts ’ ? (ibid.). 


a: F. 


No. xxxili. of the publications of the Surrey Record Society, Surrey 
Taxation Returns—Fifteenth and Tenths, Part B (printed for the Society, 
1932), completes the text of the Fifteenth and Tenth roll for 1332, the 
earlier part of which appeared in no. xvii. in 1923,! but it does a good deal 
more than this. The roll of 1336, which like every subsequent one was 
based on the total raised in 1334, not on the capacity of the tax-payers, 
is printed in Mr. H. C. Johnson’s lucid and interesting introductory history 
of the tax from 1332 onwards. It was, however, obviously impossible 
to print even a selection of the later rolls and documents connected with 
them, which number no fewer than 210. Had the fixed assessment of 
the county from 1334 not been subject to exemptions and abatement from 
time to time, the later rolls would indeed have possessed little interest 
beyond variations in the system of collection and local repartition. But 
the process which reduced the amount paid by the county in 1334 by nearly 
£100 before the tax ceased to be levied rather less than three centuries 
later deserved to be traced. This has been done by Mr. Johnson, on a 
plan suggested by Mr. Jenkinson, in which this information is collected 
under townships and hundreds in alphabetical order. The opportunity 
has been taken to supply a dated record of place-name spellings which 
have been very useful to the editors of the recently published volume on 
the Place-names of Surrey. There is an appendix of relevant documents, 
a local assessment roll, writs of exemption, etc., and excellent general 
and subject indexes, the first by the late Mr. T. Craib and Mr. H. A. John- 
ston and the latter by Mr. Jenkinson. J. T. 


1 Ante, xxxix. 632. 
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Monsieur A. Coville, in his Evrart de Trémaugon et Le Songe du Verger 
(Paris: Droz, 1933), has constructed a most ingenious and indeed con- 
vincing argument to solve the much-vexed question of the authorship of 
Le Songe du Verger. Monsieur Coville himself, writing in 1911 (Lavisse, 
IV, 1, p. 418), spoke of ‘ Le Songe’ as undoubtedly written by Philippe de 
Méziéres, but on closer study of the subject he has now proved that the 
author was Evrart de Trémaugon, a Breton doctor of laws, a lecturer in 
the University of Paris, a king’s Councillor, and a Maitre des Requétes. The 
one scrap of information vouchsafed by the author of ‘Le Songe’, that he was 
appointed to the king’s council and household in 1374 agrees with the exact 
dates of Evrart’s life ; and internal evidence from the work itself goes to 
support the theory that its writer must have been a university teacher 
(there is a very interesting argument here drawn from the fact of his 
lecturing in the morning), a learned lawyer, a man especially concerned with 
affairs in Brittany, and one who knew much of Spain, which Evrart can 
be proved to have done. Monsieur Coville takes up also a comparison of 
the Latin and French version of the work and explains the changes and 
additions made in the French one, the bearing they have on the date of 
its compilation, and its further support of his main contention as to author- 
ship. The whole argument is very clearly put, and appears to offer a 
really definite solution of the problem. The book is small, but it is full 
of interest. It is a pity that the quotation from the manuscript of the 
Somnium Viridarii on p. 10 has, by a misprint presumably, given the year 
in which the work was completed as 1386 instead of 1376. E. C. L. 


Colonel A. Billard has written Jehanne d’Arc et ses Juges (Paris: 
Picard, 1933) with a definite object. He feels that despite the amount 
that has already been published on the subject, the people of France have 
too little exact knowledge of the astonishing trial and condemnation of 
their most popular saint and hero. Former writers, he states in his intro- 
duction, have been too much concerned on the one hand with the desire 
to clear the Church of responsibility for the death of a saint, on the other 
with the exploitation of this tragedy to pour scorn on catholicism and the 
Papacy ; whilst full and unbiassed accounts are too costly and too difficult 
to be widely read. In the present book, therefore, he has reproduced 
as closely as possible in modern French, the exact words of the dialogue 
which took place between Jeanne and her judges, and has added comments 
and details to explain the purport of the interrogations and the reasons 
for Jeanne’s actions and replies. The book, without doubt, makes some 
of the scenes in the painful story very vivid, it lays bare the political 
motives which inspired the bishop of Beauvais and his colleagues in their 
efforts to force their victim to retract her claims, and it proves the extra- 
ordinary courage and good sense of Jeanne. At the same time the mass 
of details, the full explanations given by the author and the arrangement 
of the material render the book a rather difficult one for general reading. 
The division of the chapters into the main headings of the accusations, 
illustrated by the articles and replies concerning that particular subject, 
tends to break up the narrative and to lead to a good deal of repetition. 
It is necessary, besides, to pay close attention to the inverted commas 
in order to distinguish between quotations and comments, which are inter- 
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mingled throughout. This makes it rather a book for study than for 
quick reading. The appendixes at the end of each chapter are also very 
definitely for the student, though they contain much that will interest 
everyone. In them are discussed such questions as the possibility of 
hysteria on the part of Jeanne; the exact nature of the clothing worn 
by men and women at the period ; the legends which have grown round the 
Maid of Orleans, both in regard to her birth and her survival. Colonel 
Billard has done an interesting piece of work and he has shown his own 
minute knowledge and careful research. I am not sure how far his book 
will fulfil the purpose of bringing clearly before the general reader an exact 
picture of the trial and the real reasons for Jeanne’s martyrdom. 


E. C. L. 


Virti und Fortuna bei Boiardo und Ariost, by Ida Wyss (Leipzig and 
Berlin: Teubner, 1931), is the forty-eighth volume in a series of studies 
in the history of medieval and Renaissance culture. Taking the Orlando 
Innamorato and the Orlando Furioso as the basis of her investigations, 
the author conducts an inquiry into the Renaissance conception of fortuna 
and virti, and of the nature of the conflict between them. The ideal knight 
of Boiardo and Ariosto alike is, she shows, derived from a fusion of French 
romance and Arthurian legend, transformed by the traditions of the Court 
of Ferrara. With both, virtti is human personality in action, an outward 
manifestation rather than an inward spirit; its ends are individual self- 
expression and personal renown. The claims of religion are as little re- 
cognized as those of society ; deeds of mercy are performed at the dictates 
of cortesia rather than from a sense of obligation to help the weak or right 
the wrong. Fortuna is the goddess of chance, irrational and incalculable, 
the product of an age when nothing was certain save death. Yet beneath 
this general similarity of outlook lies the gulf which separates the youthful 
optimism and self-confidence of the Quattrocento and the more subtle, 
more intelligent, and yet disillusioned standpoint of the full Renaissance. 
To Boiardo fortuna is an opportunity for the exercise of virti ; she can 
be turned into an ally by those who know how to grasp her. He died 
before the French invasions had pointed the contrast between his belief 
in the value of human effort, and the facts of life. Ariosto is conscious 
throughout that man is not master of his fate, and that fortune’s wheel 
will bring in turn good and evil, for all his striving. He does not, like 
Boiardo, make terms with fortuna, but rather, like Castiglione, he escapes 
from the world over which she reigns to find refuge in the realm of imagina- 
tion and of art. Although the method of analysis adopted by the author 
tends to a certain amount of repetition, this study of the works of Boiardo 
and Ariosto as historical documents is well worth making. The poets, 
no less than the political philosophers of the Renaissance, reflect the con- 
ditions of the age. C. M. A. 


The latest volume of Dr. E. Rodoconachi’s Histoire de Rome (Paris : 
Hachette, 1933) embraces Les Pontificats d’ Adrien VI et de Clément VII 
(1522-34). After the glories of the Rome of Julius II and Leo X, it is 
a period of disappointment and of failure. Neither pope proved himself 
adequate to the task to which he was called. Adrian, a pious scholar 
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whose ideal of beauty was the Gothic cathedral of Utrecht, understood 
the Italians as little as he appreciated Renaissance Rome. Like Celestine V, 
over two centuries before him, he proved by his pontificate that ‘ holiness 
was not the quality most requisite for the high office of Head of the Church ’. 
As an instance of his unpopularity among the Romans, Dr. Rodoconachi 
cites the inscription which appeared on the house of his physician, im- 
mediately after his death: ‘ Liberatori patriae S.P.Q.R.’2 On the 
news of the election of Clement VII, Michelangelo wrote that all the 
world rejoiced, and he looked forward to the great things that would be 
achieved for art under the new pope’s auspices. Yet the hopes of a pontiff 
who would make Rome once more the centre of culture, and win fresh 
diplomatic triumphs for the Papacy, were not fulfilled. Clement VII, 
although a Medici in character and outlook as well as by birth, was but 
a pale reflection of Leo X. A politician, he was too timid to be resolute 
in the pursuit of his own interests. A self-seeker with a conscience, he 
made feeble efforts at compromise between the claims of the spiritual 
and the material worlds. His pontificate is to those of his predecessors 
as the frescoes in the Hall of Constantine, painted at his orders by 
Francesco Penni and Giulio Romano, are to the work of Raphael 
executed under Julius II and Leo X, in the adjoining Stanze. The period 
is not one on which much new material is available, and Dr. Rodoconachi’s 
narrative is based for the most part on well-known authorities. He gives 
a sympathetic account of the career of Adrian VI before his elevation to 
the Papacy. As holder of various benefices in the Netherlands, and 
dean of the theological faculty at Louvain, Adrian could live the life of 
devotion and study which was his true vocation. It was a sound instinct 
on his part which made him write to a Netherland colleague in 1522 that 
he would rather serve God in his canonry at Utrecht than be invested with 
the dignities of bishop, cardinal, or pope. The description of the prolonged 
and stormy conclave which preceded the election of Clement VII contains 
various points of detail which Pastor prefers to pass over. We learn, 
for example, that when, according to the rules of the Conclave, the cardinals 
were restricted to a meal of a single dish, they combined to secure a more 
varied diet, by ordering different dishes and sharing their contents. The 
oft-told story of the Sack of Rome is enlivened by a skilful use of con- 
temporary accounts. Dr. Rodoconachi’s intimate knowledge of the Roman 
citizen enabled him to draw a significant picture of Clement VII on the 
eve of the attack, riding through Rome and exhorting the people to courage. 
Everywhere he was received with acclamation and many of the Romans 
professed themselves ready to die with him. Others, however, were by 
no means averse to the conquest of Rome by Charles V, and looked forw ard 
to the emergence of a new Rome, transformed from the metropolis of 
Christendom into the capital of the world. The volume is profusely 
illustrated and the illustrations are well chosen. C. M. A. 


The Letters of the Court of John III, King of Portugal, edited by Dr. 
J. D. M. Ford and Dr. L. G. Moffatt (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1933), cover the years 1524 to 1562; they number 174 
and are mostly addressed to the Count da Castanheira, the chief minister ; 
thirty are from Catherine, John’s Spanish wife and Regent after his death, 
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forty-nine from the Infant D. Luis, forty from Jaime, Duke of Braganza, 
the leading noble, and forty-one from his son Theodosius. Two or three 
of the letters appear to have been printed by Fernando Palha in his 
monograph on the marriage of the Infant D. Duarte, but the rest are now 
published for the first time. In subject the volume is a companion 
to the Letters of John III issued by Dr. Ford in 1931, but it has much less 
value for historians. The correspondence is mainly familiar and even 
intimate, and contains numerous inquiries after health, condolences, 
requests for payment of money and for appointments and berths on India- 
men in favour of servitors of the writers. However, the personal letters 
throw further light on the character of some of their authors, and this is 
welcome in the case of D. Luis, a pupil of the mathematician Pedro Nunes, 
and a man of distinction in several fields, who might have married Mary 
Tudor, if Charles V had not set him aside for his own son. Five letters 
relate to his share in the emperor’s expedition against Tunis, while one 
refers to the education of his son Antonio, prior of Crato, nationalist 
pretender against Philip II. Luis fears that at the Jeronymos convent 
the youth may indulge in chasing rabbits and fishing and even in worse 
things among the friars, and provides for his removal to Santa Cruz at 
Coimbra. Only a small proportion of the epistles deal with matters of 
state, and sometimes, being merely allusive, they are hard to follow. Among 
the more important are a long and frank criticism by the duke of John’s 
French policy (p. 105), one of D. Luis showing the emperor's desire to see 
the Inquisition established in Portugal (p. 19), and one from the queen 
(p. 59) about the danger to Portuguese India from the Turks. She had 
heard from the viceroy that they had cut wood in the forests of Armenia 
and transported it via the Euphrates and Tigris to Basra to build galleys, 
and asks Castanheira to advise her whether she should have Basra attacked 
before the Turks can dominate the Arabian coast, and if the place, when 
taken, should be held. The only public service rendered by the duke was 
his capture of Azamor in 1513, and his epistles are largely concerned with 
his ill-health, lack of royal favour, and financial worries, but though of 
melancholy disposition he has a gift of humour and a satirical pen. These 
he shows in the long dispute with John III over the dower of his daughter, 
who finally married the king’s son D. Duarte. He complains that big 
matrimonial alliances fall to common men, or New Christians, i.e. converted 
Jews, because the great families sell themselves for money and he tells 
the king that as the great Lisbon earthquake of 1531 did not disturb the 
royal slumbers, he did not think it necessary to inquire after his health, 
all the more because, although some buildings were overthrown on that 
occasion, John had not been worried in the past by his losses at sea by piracy 
which were much more serious. An official report on the correct weight 
of the Cruzado, then a gold coin, is worth noting (p. 165). E. P. 


The Celtic Peoples and Renaissance Europe, by David Mathew (London : 
Sheed & Ward, 1933), has for sub-title ‘ A Study of the Celtic and Spanish 
Influences on Elizabethan History’. It is a series of essays on episodes 
or aspects of Elizabethan history which were concerned with Wales and 
the Welsh, Ireland and the Irish, and the Scottish Islands and Highlands. 
The author’s interest is a double one: the religious changes of the time 
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and the cultural contacts arising therefrom. Among other themes, there 
are essays on the Welsh catholic exiles abroad, Thomas Stukeley’s 
adventurous career, the various Irish rebellions, and the connexion of the 
Papacy and Spain with all these; while the latter part of the volume 
is largely concerned with the Welsh and Irish aspects of the career of 
Robert, earl of Essex. It is a difficult book to review, for it seems to fall 
between two stools. Apparently, it is directed to the general reader, 
but the allusive character of the writing and the wealth of unexplained 
names and statements are likely to bewilder even scholars. On the other 
hand, the footnotes—they are not few—are not meant to furnish authority 
for statements of fact, and imaginative touches in the style of less re- 
sponsible biographers, together with many indications of an undisciplined 
historical technique, do not encourage trust in statements which one doubts 
or knows to be contrary to authoritative opinion. All the same, this is 
in its way a notable book. The author’s knowledge, though it seems to 
be erratic, is most impressive, including as it does Celtic literature and 
historical sources. And his method, as distinct from his technique, is 
fresh and stimulating. His study of the route to Ireland between Chester 
and Anglesey and the effect upon the neighbouring Welsh gentry of the 
passing and repassing of officials and others from Court; his discussion 
of the relations between the Scottish islanders and the Irish ; his examina- 
tion of the Welsh element in the earl of Essex’s band of followers ; these 
and other suggestive themes in the book will arouse the interest of scholars. 


J. E. N. 


The events described in Dr. A. van Hulzen’s doctoral dissertation, 
Utrecht in 1566 en 1567 (Groningen: Noordhoff, 1932), have more than 
a local importance, because they involve the relations of Orange, who was 
stadholder of the province, with Brederode, whose lordship of Vianen was 
only about six miles from the city. Dr. van Hulzen traces the happen- 
ings day by dayfrom June 1566, when burghers of Utrecht first attended field 
preachings beyond the Lek, until the Calvinists in the city handed in their 
arms in the same month of the following year. He is able to make some 
useful corrections in the existing accounts, of which perhaps the most 
important is that in the autumn of 1566 Calvinism was much less strong 
in the province than was supposed by Fruin. There are interesting 
appendixes of documents and good criticisms of the authorities. It is 
a pity that the run of the narrative is spoilt by printing many single 
sentences as separate paragraphs. G. N. C. 


There are two ways of approaching writers on political philosophy. 
The student may be interested in the working out of the great basic ideas, 
which have provided the framework of inquiry and controlled the con- 
clusions of a long period of change and development ; or on the other hand 
he may wish to understand the experience and the affirmations of an in- 
dividual mind at grips with a particular and typical concrete situation. 
It is probably true to say that most students, who wish to know something 
of the work and thought of Bodin, will approach him in the first way. 
And they will learn, very likely at second hand, that he is chiefly 
important as the man who, if he did not invent, gave the first effective 
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expression to the notion of sovereignty; they will learn also that his 
writings are extremely long and somewhat confused, and that he failed 
to work out the idea of sovereignty with anything like the precision and 
logical cohesion which are to be found, for instance, in Hobbes’ treatment. 
Dr. E. Feist, however, has adopted the second way of approach in her 
Weltbild und Staatsidee bei Jean Bodin (Halle: Niemeyer, 1930). She 
argues that we misinterpret Bodin if we notice only the conception of sover- 
eignty in his writings, and ignore the other interests and ideas which 
were for him equally important ; in particular if we fail to do justice 
to his dominating conception of the unity of society and its aim, which 
is justice and order, and to the effect upon him of the condition of France 
in his time. The author speaks of a wider study of Bodin of which the 
present short book is only a part. We should welcome more detailed 
and leisurely studies from her hand. She writes with a great deal of 
knowledge and her treatment is interesting. But the present work is so 
short that of necessity it consists chiefly of summary of Bodin’s religious 
and political argument; and it would be very interesting if the writer 
would develop the suggestions she has made towards a study of the sources 
of his thought, in the history of his own times, his inherited ideas and his 
own religious feeling. She has made it abundantly clear that those who 
treat Bodin as a thinker worth studying for his own sake find their 
reward. M. R. G. 


In De Maisse: A Journal of all that was accomplished by Monsieur 
de Maisse, Ambassador in England from King Henry IV to Queen Elizabeth, 
Anno Domini 1597 (London: Nonesuch Press, 1931), Dr. G. B. Harrison 
and Mr. R. A. Jones give us a translation of a document that has long 
been known to Elizabethan scholars and from which come several well- 
known descriptions of the Queen and comments on her. It is strange 
that it has never been printed before in full, either in the original or in 
translation, and one’s gratitude is therefore the greater for this volume. 
There are, however, errors both in the text and the editorial notes. Those 
in the text naturally matter most. The editors have translated ‘ livres ’ 
as pounds sterling, so multiplying De Maisse’s figures by ten, with results 
that are palpably wrong. Also, on page 9 ‘ Keeper of the Wardrobe ’ for 
Essex should no doubt be ‘ Master of the Wards ’, and on page 30 there 
is surely something wrong with the passage making the deputies of the 
shires number fifteen only. J. E. N. 


The fact that only a short notice is here given to England’s Quest of 
Eastern Trade, by Sir William Foster (The Pioneer Histories Series), 
(London: Black, 1933), does not of course mean that the striking merits 
of this admirable book have been ignored, but simply that it is largely 
a summary—and a masterly one—of the great mass of original work 
by the same author that has already won full and deserved recognition 
in this Review. No other living author could do what Sir William Foster 
has done supremely well, glean from the immense amount of facts, which 
his own research has accumulated, a succinct and vivid narrative, which 
allows all that is trivial or wearisome to sink out of view, and tells in con- 
vincing style the heroic story of England’s search for trade and adventure 
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in the Orient. All his life Sir William Foster has been working at the early 
history of the East India Company, and pioneer voyages into the East, 
and he has so steeped himself in the atmosphere of those times, that he 
may almost be said to have lived through them. He here traces the story 
of these early and gallant enterprises up to the time when the East India 
Company was beginning to embark on its momentous career of commercial 
empire. He shows how, ‘ in the beginning, for half a century, indefatigable 
pioneers sought strenuously to find the best route for the purpose ; trying 
in turn the-icy regions of the Arctic, both eastwards and westwards, land 
routes through Russia and the countries of the Levant, and the long sea 
voyage by way of Magellan’s Strait and the Pacific. At last they settled 
down to make the best of the Cape route, and slowly developed commerce 
with India and the Malay Archipelago before resuming their original 
purpose of ‘ the discoverie of Cathay’. Sir William Foster has been able 
to present some new facts of interest in the life of Ralph Fitch, about 
whose later years up till now little has been known. He was apparently 
a member of the Leathersellers’ Company and served many offices for them, 
being elected Warden in August 1611, a few months before his death. 
He was interested in adventures to Virginia and plantations in Ireland. 
The book gives in a brief and attractive form the story of the gallant 
struggles, splendid courage, and indomitable perseverance of men such 
as Fitch himself, Newbery, Midnall, and Courthope, whose achievements 
have so long met with unmerited neglect. Pp. E. R. 


Anglo-French Relations, 1641 to 1649 (London : University of London 
Press, 1933), by D. A. Bigby, is mainly the record of vain Royalist pleas 
for French assistance, rejected French offers to mediate between the king 
and parliament, and futile attempts by Mazarin to embroil independents 
and presbyterians in order to prevent the establishment of an English 
republic. During these years diplomacy affected little that changed or 
even influenced the course of events in either England or France. Apart 
from her discovery of the Treaty of Rueil, Miss Bigby has not made any 
very important additions to the late 8. R. Gardiner’s History. Neverthe- 
less, her continuous narrative makes the tangled diplomacy clearer and 
easier to follow. So far as purely diplomatic relations are concerned this 
study is admirable and it is difficult to suggest any material omission. 
Probably it is unfair to condemn a university thesis on the ground that its 
subject is too narrow. Yet the serious criticism must be passed here that 
a book of this kind should not be confined to such relations as are recorded 
in diplomatic representatives’ dispatches, for unofficial relations—not 
to mention economic—are often interesting and sometimes important. 
Thus the alleged offer to cede the Channel Islands in order to buy French 
assistance for Charles I and the indignant protest of Hyde and others were 
worth mention. Indeed, considering that the intrigues of Royalist exiles 
in France inspired much of the diplomacy of the period, Miss Bigby might 
well have described their piecemeal emigration, their numbers, and their 
fundamental divisions. Incidentally, such an excursus would have pre- 
vented some very loose statements to the effect that Charles I ‘ stood out 
alone against all who had any interest in preserving the monarchy ’ when 
refusing to agree to the establishment of presbyterianism in England. 

VOL, XLIX.—NO, CXCV. Nn 
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There were many Royalists who, like Hyde, based their hopes upon Angli- 
canism and declined to purchase unwilling allies at the expense of the 
Church. A monograph like this seems a most unsuitable place to insert 
a digression on the surrender of the king to parliament by the Scots, but 
at least, relevant or irrelevant, the question should not be prejudged by 
the consistent use of such words as buying and selling. A surprising omis- 
sion from the bibliography is Alexander Robertson’s Life of Sir Robert 
Moray. G. D. 


In Parliament and the Army, 1642-1904 (Cambridge : University Press, 
1933), Lieut.-Colonel J. 8. Omond of the Royal Army Ordnance Corps 
has a good subject, and has produced quite a useful little book, even if 
his treatment of the period before the Revolution of 1688 is much less 
satisfactory than his account of the position in the days of Queen Victoria 
and of the re-organizations effected by Lord Cardwell and Lord Haldane. 
He brings out clearly the incompatibility of the position of a Commander- 
in-Chief such as the duke of Cambridge and the queen meant him to be 
with a secretary of state on whom the constitutional responsibility more 
and more came to rest. Of the situation in the eighteenth century he 
gives a fairly adequate account, though as the materials at his disposal 
are less satisfactory and less plentiful it is naturally neither as full or as 
helpful as the latter part of the book. Before 1688 he is definitely weak : 
he makes many errors of fact, he does not realize the vital distinction 
between the king’s ordinary revenue and expenditure and the extra- 
ordinary grants by which his parliaments supplemented the ‘ king’s own’ 
in cases of emergency, nor has he consulted Dr. Shaw’s Calendars of 
Treasury Papers which would have told him the true story of how control 
of the armed forces passed to parliament after 1688. He does not discuss 
the vital question whether the Bill of Rights was historically accurate 
in stating that the ‘ raising and keeping of a standing army ’ was ‘ against 
law’, or show what law was actually infringed. The whole subject of 
the constitutional position of the military forces of the Crown between 
the Restoration and the Revolution is one which needs careful investiga- 
tion by a scholar with far more time at his disposal than Colonel Omond 
can have had. It has never been properly done, and it is hardly Colonel 
Omond’s fault if his handling of this part of his topic is not up to the level 
of the book as a whole. C. T. A. 


Most writers of monographs are in the habit of exaggerating or at 
least of stressing the importance of their subject-matter. Dr. P. Fransen 
has done the precise opposite. In his Leibniz und die Friedensschliisse 
von Utrecht und Rastatt-Baden (Purmerend, Holland: Muusses, 1933), 
he has elaborately analysed the political writings and surveyed the political 
activities of Leibniz during the years 1711-14, and has come to the conclu- 
sion that it was all wasted labour, that no ruler or statesman took the 
philosopher as a serious politician, and that the only persons who discussed 
politics with him were women, the Electress Sophia, Sophia Charlotte of 
Prussia, Caroline, the later princess of Wales and queen, and the Empress 
Amelia. Few of his pet plans, such as the fusion of the Baltic war with 
that of the Spanish Succession by an alliance between Charles VI and Peter 
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the Great, even reached the stage of serious consideration. It is true that 
the Protestant succession in England, which he had more at heart than any 
other scheme, was ultimately carried out, but Leibniz could claim no credit 
for its success. At Hanover and elsewhere there are a mass of Leibniz 
manuscripts, which have been extensively used and quoted by German 
historians, but Dr. Fransen minimizes their value. They were not original, 
they were not particularly well written, and those that were not published 
(the majority) were not worth publication. Dr. Fransen goes out of his 
way to demonstrate Leibniz’s inferiority by quotations from more eminent 
publicists in the anti-Bourbon camp, such as Lisola and Dumont. The 
book is a remarkable piece of iconoclasm. English readers will be interested 
to learn that one of the unpublished pamphlets was an answer to Swift's 
Conduct of the Allies. R. L. 


Mr. C. 8. Driver in his study of John Sevier, Pioneer of the Old South- 
west (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1932), has 
essayed the peculiarly difficult task of reconstructing the life of one of those 
Indian fighters and land speculators who went out from the back settle- 
ments to found the states of the Mississippi valley. The records of such a 
career are few, obscure, and hard to interpret. To make them intelligible 
there is needed both a clear understanding of the larger aspects of frontier 
history and great patience in the pursuit of minute detail. Mr. Driver's 
conception of the main outlines of the early history of Tennessee is vague 
and confused, and he published too soon to profit from the illuminating 
work of Mr. T. P. Abernethy, From Frontier to Plantation in Tennessee 
(1932). On the other hand, he all too often leaves unsettled matters which 
it was peculiarly the business of the biographer to attend to. He will hardly 
be excused for giving only ‘ an uncertain estimate of [Sevier’s] speculation 
in unappropriated lands’ simply because the facts required for a more 
precise treatment of the subject ‘ could be ascertained only by a minute 
study of the land records in North Carolina and of the county records 
in Tennessee ’ (p. 69). Without a willingness to master these and other 
such technical details there can be little hope of making a very useful 
contribution to the obscure history of the frontier. | ee 


Professor A. H. Dodd’s excellent study of The Industrial Revolution 
in North Wales (Cardiff: University of Wales Press Board, 1933) might 
perhaps have been more accurately called ‘ North Wales during the In- 
dustrial Revolution ’; not only because it contains much, and valuable, 
agrarian history, but also because its Leitmotiv is the curious way in 
which again and again the industrial revolution proper hovered over North 
Wales for a time, so to speak, and then flitted elsewhere. Take the woollen 
industry. Mechanism comes; hopes are raised; capital is sunk; old 
domestic habits are undermined ; and then, in the railway age, markets 
contract : Rochdale competes disastrously with the Welsh flannel (pp. 272-3, 
277-8) and a rich soil for the growth of physical force chartism is prepared 
in Montgomeryshire, ‘the county where dreams of general prosperity— 
so freely indulged in when the transformation of an ancient handicraft 
was just beginning—had given place, in little more than a generation, 
to the waking reality of pauperism on a scale unknown in any other part 
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of North Wales’ (p. 414). Woollen is only one instance of an almost 
universal phenomenon. There were cotton mills in Wales, but they did 
not endure. Linen manufacture drifts away before ever it is revolutionized 
(p. 297). Iron is great for a time, in Wilkinson’s day, but weakens after 
the crisis of 1825. By the “forties it is in a bad way and then it nearly 
dies out ‘ until the opening of the great works by the Dee estuary at the 
beginning of the twentieth century’ (p. 152). For a few years, about 
1800, half the British copper is mined in Anglesey ; but the deposits are 
soon exhausted. Coal is worked vigorously but proves inferior to that 
of the South : ‘ one after another of her nascent industries deserted North 
Wales for the richer coal measures of Glamorgan or of the Black Country ’ ; 
‘ whole tracts reverted from industrial to rural pursuits ’ (pp. 202-3). Till 
at last only the strip along the Dee estuary, with its coal, iron, and chemicals, 
a strip which the traveller of to-day, can hardly think of as North Welsh, 
remains branded with industrial revolution; while the rest becomes a 
playground for North English industrial revolutionaries. One can ap- 
preciate Mr. Dodd’s occasional rather bitter references to these invaders ; 
but the North Welsh at least have compensations. No aspect of Welsh 
economic life is neglected and on all of them fresh light is thrown: lead 
mining, slate-quarrying, roads, canals, agriculture, ‘ the state of the poor ’. 
The agricultural story of course turns about enclosure, enclosure of the 
endless Welsh hill commons for the most part. There was not much 
true open field in North Wales, really none outside the Marches. Mr. 
Dodd’s suggestion (p. 55) that ‘if the recurrence of the word “ quillets ” 
in notices of land sales . . . may be taken as an indication, it [the open 
field system] was common in all the less hilly counties ’ is, as it stands, 
perhaps a trifle misleading. The little Welsh ‘ fields ’ cut up into irregular 
‘ quillets’ were open fields, but were very unlike the Midland English 
‘open field system’ whose possible ‘ penetration ’ is here under discussion. 
They are described in Lloyd and Turner’s Cardigan and Davies’ South 
Wales, books which, together with Gray’s English Field Systems that 
quotes them, Mr. Dodd has not used. But this is a very small matter, 
barely a blemish on an admirable piece of work, which is all the more 
welcome because it deals with what Mr. Dodd will permit one to call a 
by-way of British economic history, a by-way which is agreeably unlike 
the broad main road. J. H. C. 


Mr. Victor Clyde Miller’s essay, Joel Barlow: Revolutionist, London, 
1791-92 (Hamburg: Friedrichsen, de Gruyter & Co., 1932), records with 
great care and after much research the ‘ militant revclutionary work ’ of 
this obscure American writer during the two years which he spent in the 
company of London radicals. Mr. Miller’s style is full of Americanisms. 
He may be thought to have treated Barlow’s tracts and analysed his poli- 
tical philosophy almost too seriously. Barlow’s poem, The Conspiracy of 
Kings (1792), here reprinted, is not impressive. God save the Guillotine 
is drivel. Nevertheless, Barlow was a recognized link between English, 
French, and American republican propagandists, and Mr. Miller’s remark- 
ably complete analysis is thus a real contribution to the history of political 
theories. Incidentally he says that Barlow came to Paris from Connecticut 
in 1788 in order to sell farms on the Ohio to Frenchmen, and that a number 
emigrated there in December 1789. G. H. 
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It is not quite easy to see the exact purpose of Mr. A. F. Fremantle’s 
Trafalgar (London: Davies, 1933). It is too slight to be a serious con- 
tribution to the literature of the battle, and yet it would appear from the 
bibliography that Mr. Fremantle has gone more deeply into the authorities 
than a mere ‘ popular’ sketch would have required. His account is easily 
and clearly written, if he has devoted a rather disproportionately large 
share of his space to a sketch of the Navy in Nelson’s day. He has nothing 
very novel or striking to say about either the battle itself or about the 
invasion schemes of 1803-5, though he has avoided the error of be- 
lieving that Napoleon never seriously intended invasion, an idea which 
is really far more derogatory to the emperor than to admit that he knew 
where victory might be achieved but could not attain it. Mr. Fremantle 
fails to show that after all the battle had nothing to do with the failure of 
the invasion scheme; its fate was settled two months earlier when Villeneuve 
turned back from the effort to reach Brest and made for Cadiz. He also 
fails to realize that Nelson never fathomed Napoleon’s plan but failed 
to see that the Channel, not the Mediterranean, was Villeneuve’s goal 
when he left the West Indies. Had he steered for Brest himself he would 
very likely have had the chance on 22 July of which Calder did not succeed 
in making all that was possible. But if Mr. Fremantle gives little more 
than the conventional story he has told it quite adequately. C. T. A. 


The second edition of Professor C. K. Webster’s Foreign Policy of 
Castlereagh, 1815-1822 (London: Bell, 1934), should be mentioned for 
the new Appendix H, illustrating Castlereagh’s relations with George LV. 


Colonel and Dr. Eduard Heller’s Mittelewropas Vorkémpfer Fiirst 
Feliz zu Schwarzenberg (Vienna: Militérwissenschaftlicher Verlag, 1933) 
has been written, as its title avows, under the influence of a political ideal 
which is much in evidence at the present day. If this impels him to keep 
an uneasy balance between Prince Schwarzenberg’s Austrian achievements 
and his pan-German aims and to repel as unfounded the reproach that 
he was inherently hostile to Prussia (though why it should be regarded as 
a reproach to an Austrian minister that he sought to resist, diminish or 
destroy the power of the Habsburgs’ one German rival I do not know), 
Colonel Heller’s book is none the less a serious, detailed, and effective 
representation of the policy so ably and tenaciously pursued by the Emperor 
Francis Joseph’s courageous and hard-headed first premier and foreign 
minister. It is based on the records of the Haus-, Hof- und Staatsarchiv, 
slightly reinforced by the family archives preserved at Krumau. The 
present economic situation, the author informs us, has necessitated the 
extrusion from the published work of a large series of excerpts and 
explanatory notes, though for the convenience of students this collection 
has been deposited for reference in the Staatsarchiv. Such notes as 
have been set up are assembled at the end of the text. Many are of the 
nature of small appendixes: among them, on p. 229, a model summary, 
with precise dates, of Schwarzenberg’s official career. Others give refer- 
ences, ¢.g., to Friedjung, whom Colonel Heller not infrequently rebuts. 
Chapters iii-v, recounting the intricate political factors, within and without 


1 Ante, xl. 445. 
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the Germanic body, with which Schwarzenberg had to deal from the moment 
of his accession to power, in November 1848, until his untimely death on 
5 April 1852, will, I think, be found extremely well arranged, for all their 
detail. Their orderly construction and clarity of exposition are worthy 
of a military man. For it can have been no easy task to set out intelligibly 
the complexity of the Germanic negotiations alone. The last chapter seeks 
to estimate Schwarzenberg’s character and life-work. One is inclined to 
regret its arrangement, in its entirety, as an epilogue, for a most interest- 
ing account of Schwarzenberg’s earlier career and of the influences that 
made him what he was, an account which occupies the first part of it, 
would be welcomed at the beginning of the beok, in conjunction with 
the existing chapteri. From it we learn that, like the youthful Metternich, 
he went to school in England; but he learned more. Apropos of this 
political education it is curious to find him commenting in January 1849 
(p. 265) on the defective political capacity of the Austrian aristocracy, 
to very much the same effect as two shrewd British observers all but forty 
years before. The political immorality alleged against Schwarzenberg in 
influencing the young emperor to break his constitutional word is roundly 
and reasonably rebutted. But, for all his inspiration by the central 
European ideal, unrealized (as he impresses upon his readers) now as in 
Schwarzenberg’s day, Colonel Heller is ultimately compelled (p. 227) to 
avow that Prussia was the one fatal obstacle to the realization of 
Schwarzenberg’s plan, and that Schwarzenberg failed in that he was induced 
(for reasons however valid) to show her mercy at Olmiitz. Yet there could 
be no room, in the event, for sovereign rivals in Schwarzenberg’s ideal 
Germanic State, and the destruction of Prussia was the latter’s prerequisite. 
This Schwarzenberg, for all his authoritarian and unitary political inclina- 
tions, seems not to have faced. Cc. 8. B. B. 


Johann Gustav Droysen’s Politische Schriften, edited by Felix Gilbert 
(Miinchen und Berlin : Oldenbourg, 1933), forms a pendant to the volume 
on the Frankfurt Parliament published in 1924 and the correspondence 
published in 1929. The passionate interest of the founder of the Prussian 
school of historians in the political events of his time was known to us all. 
Not, however, till his papers, recently transferred to the state archives at 
Dahlem, were thoroughly examined did the wide range of his journalistic 
activities appear. The present velume covers the two middle decades of 
the nineteenth century, but it is mainly concerned with the critical years 
1848-51. It contains a good deal of unpublished material and reprints 
a selection of leading articles from journals no longer easy to procure. 
Though never an attractive writer, Droysen’s wide knowledge, unflagging 
energy, and Prussian patriotism earned him considerable influence at a 
moment when German professors commanded more political respect than 
ever before or since. The editor, already favourably known as a Droysen 
specialist, has done his work modestly and well. G. P. G. 


Dr. A. J. Macdonald’s volume of Hulsean Lectures, published under 
the title of Authority and Reason in the Early Middle Ages (London: 
Milford, 1933), is a very slipshod performance, so full of solecisms, blunders, 
loose statements, and hasty judgements, that it is difficult to do justice 
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to the more solid parts of the argument. To mention first a few minor 
points, it should have been easy to give the titles of Aristotle’s works cor- 
rectly, yet Dr. Macdonald talks of the Categoria and the Organa. Nor 
does he offer any reason for changing the usual names of two of the ‘ pre- 
dicables ’ from ‘ property’ and ‘accident’ into ‘ propriety’ and ‘ acci- 
dence’. The predicables, again, are mysteriously described as ‘ categories 
of dialectic’, and in the same passage we hear that Isidore of Seville 
refused in practice to separate dialectic and rhetoric, and regarded them 
as two branches of ‘logic’. The only ground for this statement seems to 
be that Isidore attributes this view to Plato, and explains it through the 
double sense of Adyos, as meaning either ratio or sermo. After this, it is 
a mere trifle to read that dialectical skill in the ninth century was ‘ no 
mere phenomenon (sic), but the result of an inheritance from the past’. 
To turn to more serious matters, we are informed that ‘ the development 
of mediaeval philosophy represented the gradual displacement of Platonic 
Idealism by Aristotelian Nominalism ’. Passing over the fact that ‘ ideal- 
ism’ is (in the middle ages) a most misleading term to apply to Plato, 
it would be interesting to know when Aristotle was converted to Nominal- 
ism. Almost more surprising is it to read that ‘ John the Scot did not 
institute a metaphysical inquiry into the nature and being of God’. 
If John the Scot did not, who did? John, to be sure, followed the via 
negativa and regarded God as above and beyond ‘ existence’, but what 
else is this but a metaphysical judgement on the nature of God ? Abelard, 
too, might be startled to learn that ‘ his dialectic, like that of Karl Barth, 


liberated thought from immanentism and pantheism, and restored the 
idea of transcendence’. Dr. Macdonald makes the strange suggestion that 
‘learned and thoughtful works ’ find a smaller public to-day than in various 
dark ages when Churchmen alone kept the lamp of learning alight. Simi- 
larly, he remarks that ‘in this country we know little of Boethius apart 
from the Consolations’. This may be true of the ‘ general public’, but 
seems an unjust reflection on English scholarship. W. H. V. R. 


The Kettering Vestry Minutes, 1797-1853 (Kettering : Northampton- 
shire Record Society, 1933), which Mr. 8. A. Peyton has edited and for 
which he has written one of his admirable introductions, illustrate excellently 
the chief aspects of parochial self-government during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. But, beyond this, they have a particular interest 
at the present time in that they show how the men of Kettering faced 
problems some of which are only too familiar to-day. We see at Kettering, 
as Mr. Peyton puts it, the circle of poverty gradually widening as the 
nineteenth century advanced (p. xix) and the gradual breakdown of methods 
of relief which had been tolerably efficient in good times. Thus, one mode 
of assisting men who were in temporary distress had been for the overseers 
to pay a part or the whole of their rent (p. 12). It is obvious that at 
all times this must have been open to abuse and, once the circle of poverty 
widened, it was foredoomed to failure, although it took twenty-three 
years for the Vestry to convince the overseers that the practice created 
more abuse than it relieved misery. The courage, indeed, with which 
the Kettering Vestry faced a period of misery when, as between 1821 
and 1830, roughly half the inhabitants of Kettering were in receipt of poor 
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relief is beyond all praise. That they made mistakes, sometimes serious 
mistakes, was inevitable. When, almost in desperation, the method was 
adopted of making each ratepayer employ in turn a certain number of 
the unemployed, who were, however, paid not by him but out of the rates, 
they themselves were aware that the system, known as the Round System, 
was very far from an ideal one. The entry printed on page 105 has a 
certain tragic significance to-day. Then, at a Vestry held on 2 February 
1826, the subject for consideration was ‘the best method of finding work 
for the numerous poor now out of employ’ and the resolution was ‘ that 
for a want of a better the round system be continued’. It is not surprising 
to find that after five or six years of increasing misery, with often only 
too unsuitable methods of relief employed, the pitiful patience and endur- 
ance of the workers were undermined. A system of pauperism, combined 
with a general sense of utter hopelessness, provided a fresh set of problems 
for the vestry (p. 205). Then came the Poor Law Amendment Act of 1834, 
which was optimistically conceived to be fool-proof in operation. The 
Kettering Union was formed on the 23 September 1835, and the Select 
Vestry ceased to function. The Vestry Minutes, however, are continued 
in this volume for another eighteen years, a new sphere of work being 
provided, as Mr. Peyton shows, by three contemporary Statutes, the 
Lighting and Watching Act of 1833, the Highways Act of 1835, and the 
Parish Constables Act of 1842. Two indexes, one of Subjects and one to 
the Introduction, are invaluable for general purposes. The other two, of 
persons and places, will be more than welcome to Northamptonshire 
historians. G. 8. T. 


The compilation of the Barlow Family Records (London: Bemrose, 
1932), of which a preliminary volume was printed in 1911, was, we may 
well believe, a labour of love for Sir Montague Barlow. Every page of the 
book is a testimony to the painstaking research which has produced it. 
The history of the Barlow family, traced carefully step by step from the 
fifteenth century onwards, supplemented by some charming illustrations 
and admirable pedigrees and maps, is one of those pieces of research which, 
kept strictly and rightly within well-defined limits, are invaluable material 
for general social history. Only in one direction can it be said that Sir 
Montague’s zeal has betrayed him, in that, having his well-proven Barlow 
pedigrees from the fifteenth century onwards, he has been unable, going 
behind that century back to the inevitable date 1066, to resist the tempta- 
tion to put a greater strain upon his evidence for the earlier period than it 
will bear. Many of the deeds from which he quotes undoubtedly and 
others probably refer to ancestors of his own, but the most that can be 
said of the Barlows, as of many other families, is that, while they may 
possibly, even probably, be of Norman descent, the direct pedigree from a 
follower of the Conqueror is unproven. Sir Montague has deliberately 
omitted to include in this volume such papers as family correspondence, 
inventories, and so forth. We hope that his remark in the Preface (p. vi) 
may be taken to mean that these are in existence and will eventually be 
printed. G. 8. T. 
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Mr. J. E. Ansell has added a second volume to his Ansell, History of 
the Name (London: Adlard, 1933), of which the first volume appeared 
in 19291. This includes a large number of new references and an index 


of place- and personal-names (other than Ansell, Ascelin, Anselm, ete.) 
in the two volumes. C. J. 


Published so shortly after the restoration of H.M.S. Victory to her 
condition in 1805 and on the eve of The Queen’s House at Greenwich 
becoming the National Maritime Museum, The Nelson Collection at Lloyd's, 
by W. R. Dawson (London: Macmillan, 1932), made its appearance 
appropriately. The documents, about 500 in number, form very valu- 
able material, for besides those of a more or less personal nature, a 
large number relate to persons connected with the admiral, and many 
others are concerned with the naval history of the periods immediately 
before and after his activities. In his preface the author states that he 
has transcribed the whole collection, and he has been wise in retaining the 
original spelling throughout, regardless of whether the manuscripts were 
printed or not, for he has adopted this course on account of many being 
published in volumes difficult of access, while in a large number of cases 
editors have altered, cut down, and modernized the text to an unjustifiable 
extent. The arrangement adopted by the honorary librarian of Lloyd’s 
could not be bettered for the assistance of students; he describes the 
collection in six sections, part i, plate, swords, medals and other relics; 
parts ii-iv, letters and documents, classified in the sense indicated above ; 
part v comprises letters and documents of Lloyd’s Trafalgar Patriotic 
Fund, i.e. all the letters relate to the killed and wounded in the action. 
These letters are grouped according to the ships of the fleet, and their 
perusal is well rewarded by the quaintness of so many of the applications 
for relief, and the value of the numerous surgeons’ reports which particu- 
larize the injuries incurred in wooden ships firing solid shot. The plates 
are mainly photographs of documents, and include nine written by Lord 
Nelson. Five indexes form an admirable time-saving device for special 
references in a collection ranging over so many different subjects. The 
exceedingly ample footnotes deserve high praise: they include brief 
biographies of officers, among them the most prominent on the enemy’s 
side, other persons, and the histories of 165 ships. The author tells us that 
he has obtained the latter from a manuscript index compiled by himself 
of all the vessels in the British Navy from 1700 to the advent of steam 
men-of-war: to our congratulations on his present work we add an ex- 
pression of envy at his possession of so valuable a compilation as the 
last. The attention of those interested in the long and still open con- 
troversy on Lady Hamilton’s claims on the government should be called 
to the author’s comments (p. 231, f.n.) on the late Sir John Knox 
Laughton’s treatment of the subject. H. H. Br. 


Two new fascicules of the series, Inventaires des Archives de la Belgique 
(Tongres: Michiels-Broeders, 1932), published under the direction of 
M. Joseph Cuvelier, deal with the archives of a number of minor administra- 
tive bodies and have clear introductions summarizing their constitutional 


1 Ante, xlv. 511. 
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history. One deals with the arrondissement of East Flanders and the 
department or prefecture of the Scheldt from 1794 to 1814, the other has 
five short catalogues, of which the most interesting is that of the Spanish 
embassy at The Hague, while those of the councils of Philip V and Maximilian 
Emmanuel have also a bearing on general history. Those of the admiralty 
colleges are of some constitutional though of little naval interest, and that 
of the special tribunals with jurisdiction about the court of the governor- 
general are more local. A volume of Travaux du Cours Pratique @’ Archiv- 
économie, uniform with these in all except the general title, gives seven brief 
catalogues of small series such as the archives of local chambres de tonlieuz. 
In a further volume of these Travaux (ibid. 1933) there are full inventories 
of the archives relating to the charities of the town and arrondissement 
of Louvain down to 1866. The two volumes give valuable proof of the 
effectiveness of instruction in archive administration by means of actual 
cataloguing work. G. N. C. 


Mr. E. Lewin and his able staff deserve the heartiest thanks of all 
interested not only in the Colonial history of America but also of the history 
of the West Indies, Newfoundland, and the Dominion of Canada for the 
excellent Subject Catalogue of the Library of the Royal Empire Society, 
vol. iii., The Dominion of Canada and its Provinces, Newfoundland, the West 
Indies, and Colonial America (1932), which fills a very long-felt want. 
Hitherto very little has been done in the way of bibliography of the West 
Indies and of Newfoundland, and those interested in Canadian history have 
usually had to have recourse to the Catalogue of the library of the late 
Phileas Gagnon. Larned’s bibliography of American history was most 
useful in its time, and a fresh bibliography appeared in 1931 edited by 
W. H. Allison and other American scholars. Mr. Lewin’s bibliography 
is limited of course to works in the Society’s own Library, but it is most 
complete and being arranged under subjects, most helpful to students. 
The contents of the publications of the local Canadian historical societies 
were set out in a supplementary report of the American Historical Associa- 
tion published in 1905, but in this volume this work has been brought up to 
date. One regrets the omission of any reference to the historical atlases 
of Kunstmann, Kretschmer, and Marcel, etc., but apparently these 
were listed in vol. ii. Similarly, the Society’s complete set of the photo- 
graphic reproductions issued by Dr. E. L. Stevenson of early American 
maps was also catalogued in vol. ii. in Voyages and Discoveries, and this 
perhaps might have been noted here. Apparently Father Le Jeune’s 
excellent Dictionnaire général du Canada arrived too late to be included, 
but one misses Lauvriére’s Tragédie d’un peuple and G. A. Cuthbertson’s 
Freshwater : A History and a Narrative of the Great Lakes (Toronto : 1931), 
which gives a very fresh account of the naval operations of the war of 
1812 and is well illustrated. Woodbury Lowery’s work on The Spanish 
Settlements in America contained a second volume, Florida 1561-1567, 
published in 1905, as did also the late Miss Frances Davenport's European 
Treaties bearing on the History of the United States and its Dependencies, 
which covered the years from 1650 to 1697 (Washington : 1929). These 
are very slight omissions in a work of this magnitude, which will render 
the very greatest service to students of the history of these colonies and 
dominions for many years to come. All credit to Mr. Lewin for his most 
laborious undertaking. H. P. B. 
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THE arrangement has been explained ante, xxxix. 483 ; xl.477. Our grateful thanks 
are again due to the contributors, whose generous help gives the work its value, and 
to the authorities of the Bodleian and Cambridge University Libraries. 


General History and European International Affairs 


H. E. Stier, The disaster of Varus in the Teutoburger forest. Hist. Zeitschr., exlvii. 

C. Schuchhardt, The disaster of Varus. Jbid., exlix. 

A. Stein, Discusses the light thrown by the Fasti Ostienses (ed. G. Calza, Notizie 
degli sacri, 1932) on the Roman State Calendar from 109 to 113. Jbid., exlviii. 

J. Zeiller, The conception of the Church in the first four centuries. Rev. @hist. 
ecclés., XxXix. 

G. Bardy, The Council of Antioch (379). Revue Bénédictine, xlv. 

=. Schwartz, The Corpus Canonum of Johannes Scholasticus. Sitzungsberichte d. 
Bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, Phil.-hist. Abt., 1933. 

P. Peeters, Jeremiah, bishop of Persian Iberia (431). Analecta Bollandiana, li. 

P. E. Martin, Identifies the ‘ Sapaudia Burgundionum ’ of 443 with the territory 
round Geneva and Grenoble, probably comprising Maurienne and Tarentaise. Zeitschr. 
f. schweizer Gesch., xiii. 

W. von den Steinen, Clovis’ conversion to Christianity: an examination of the 
authorities. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsforschung, suppl. vol. xii. 

B. de Gaiffier, The controversy about the birth-place of St. Millan de la Cogolla 
(d. 574). [Was he a native of Rioja in Old Castile, or of Aragon? An interesting 
critical survey, summing up in favour of Rioja.] Analecta Bollandiana, li. 

L. J. M. Philippen, St. Rombant. [The Irish origin of this saint and the historicity 
of his episcopate have not been proved. The description Scottus does not always 
establish an Irish origin in the 7th and 8th centuries ; cf. Gougaud in Rev. Bénédictine, 
xliii.] Rev. dhist. ecclés., xxix. 

C. Verlinden, The Frank Samo was a slave-trader. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., xi. 

L. Franz, Celts, Germans, and Slavs. Slavische Rundschau, vi. 

A. W. A. Leeper, Germans, Avars, and Slavs. Slavonic rev., xii. 

H. Weigel, The colonization of Eastern Franconia in the Merovingian-Carolingian 
empire. [Marks its development from a colony to an integral part of the empire.] 
Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxviii. 

C. Barbagallo, The coronation of Charlemagne as Emperor. Nuova rivista stor., 
XVii. 

L. K. Born, Discusses Carolingian works on the duties, etc., of the ruler. Rev. 
belge de philol. et @hist., xi. 

G. Laehr, Prints a 9th-century tractate, used by Hinemar, on rulers’ duties, and 
a circular from a 9th-century synod. Neues Archiv, 1. 

F. M. Powicke, The Canon Law, 850-1150. History, xviii. 

E. Champeaux, Jus sanguinis, and the modes of reckoning affinity with their results 
in law and custom. Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser., vol. xii. 

K. H. Ganahl, Disputes the equation of Hufe and Wergild in value. The normal 
holding of a freeman under Charlemagne must have been 3-4 Hufen of that time. 
Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., German. Abt., liii. 

L. Gougaud, The routes followed by the peregrini from the British Isles to Rome 
and in the Rhine valley. [In an additional note, p. 634, Dom Gougaud points out that 


he was wrong in questioning the existence of the monastery of Eller.] Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., xxix. 
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S. M. Jedlicki, The creation of the archbishopric of Gniesno by means of Otto 
IIL was part of a recognition of the independence of Poland. Revue hist. de droit 
frang. et étranger, 4th ser., vol. xii. 

F. S. Schmitt, On the chronology of the works of St. Anselm (especially showing 
the untrustworthiness of Eadmer’s account of the Bee period). Revue Bénédictine, 
xliv. 

H. F. Caspers, In the time of Gregory VII ‘ coepiscopus ’ does not mean a special 
rank in the hierarchy. Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., liti. Kanon. Abt. 

A. Brackmann, Discusses the main causes of political and religious change in 
12th and 13th century Europe. Hist. Zeitschr.; exlviii. 

G. Barraclough, The making of a bishop in the Middle Ages (12th-14th centuries). 
The part of the Pope in law and fact. Catholic hist. review, xix. 

W. Holtzmann, Prints (a) Abbot Gilbert of Westminster’s De Simoniacis, addressed 
to St. Anselm ; (6) a letter (Sept. 1106) of Bohemund of Antioch to Paschal IT at- 
tacking Alexius I Comnenus (B. was papal legate) ; (c) letter to England on the treaty 
of Ponte Mammolo between pope and emperor (1111); (d) a list of excommunicates 
at Council of Rheims (1119). Neues Archiv, 1. 

J. Othon Ducourneau, Concludes the origins of the Cistercian Order. Revue 
Mabillon, xxiii. 

P. Deschamps, The occupation of Amman (Ahamant) and Al Habis by the Latin 
kingdom. Revue hist., clxxii. 

J. S. P. Tatlock, The English journey of the Laon canons in 1113. Speculum, 
Viii. 

H. C. Krueger, Genoese trade with Barbary in the 12th century. Jbid. 

H. C. Krueger, The routine of commerce between Genoa and North Africa in the 
late 12th century. Mariner’s mirror, xix. 

L. de Laeger, The Albigensians: the episcopate of Guilhem Peire at Albi (1185 
1227) during the crisis of the heresy. [An elaborate article.] Rev. @hist. ecclés., 
XXix. 

H. van Werweke, The medieval French wine-trade. Rev. belge de philol. et (hist. 
xi. 

K. Frélich, Urges the close relations of Town and Church organization in the 
middle ages. Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., liii. Kanon. Abt. 

M. Bouyges, The Mauricius hyspanus, condemned at Paris in 1215. [Rejects all 
previous attempts at identification and leaves the problem unsolved.] Rev. d’hist. 
ecclés., Xxix. 

8. Reicke, The conception of a corporation and corporation law in the middle ages. 
Zeitschr. d. Savigny-Stiftung f. Rechtsgesch., liii. German. Abt. 

A. E. Sayous, True bills of exchange appear in Genoese transactions, c. 1250. 
Rev. hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser., vol. xii. 

W. Kienast, The French crusade against Aragon in 1285 and the diplomacy of 
Philip IV down to the cession of Sicily by Aragon in 1295. [Part of a forthcoming 
history of Philip the Fair.] Hist. Vierteljahrschr., xxviii. 

P. Nérlund, The Norse colony in Greenland. [European clothes of 14th—l5th 
century preserved in the graves.] Revue hist., clxxii. 

G. Mollat, The ius spolit in the time of Popes John XXII and Benedict XII. 
Rev. Whist. ecclés., xxix. 

H. Jecht, On H. Bechtel’s conception of a ‘ Wirtschaftsstil’ of the later middle 
ages. [Emergence of individualism.] Vierteljahrschr. f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgesch., 
XXVi. 

J. Huizinga, The significance of Burgundy in Franco-German relations. Hist. 
Zeitschr., ex\viii. 

P. Paschini, The formation of a fleet by Pope Calixtus III and its operations against 
the Turks, 1455-8. [Too small to effect much.] Archivio d. r. Soc. Romana di stor. 
pat., liii-lv. 

J. Calmette, Municipal events at Perpignan in 1492 and their bearing on Franco- 
Spanish affairs. [Prints several documents.] Annales du Midi, xlv. 

H. Hintze, Ideas of nationalism and internationalism and their interaction, 
especially in regard to France and Germany. Revue d’hist. moderne, viii. 

C. J. Fordyce, The universities of Oxford and Louvain in the 16th century. Rev. 
belge de philol. et Mhist., xi. 
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H. Graillot, Gives an account of the travels of Francesco Guicciardini in South 
France and Spain (1512-13). Annales du Midi, xlv. 

F. Vercauteren, Loans raised by Charles V in 1523. Revue hist., clxxi. 

C. Read, Queen Elizabeth’s seizure of Spanish treasure sent to Alva in 1568. 
[Ended in a victory for Elizabeth’s diplomacy.] Journal of modern hist., v. 

C. Mercier, The political theories of the Calvinists in the Low Countries at the end 
of the 16th and early in the 17th century. Rev. @hist. ecclés., xxix. 

K. Sternberg, Campanella’s City of the Sun (sources, metaphysical, religious, and 
scientific conceptions, education, communism) and his position in Renaissance phil- 
osophy. Hist. Zeitschr., cxlviii. 

C. Morandi, The Apologia for Machiavelli of Scioppius. [Defends the separation 
of Political Science from Ethics.] Nuova rivista stor., xvii. 

C. L. Grose, England and Dunkirk. Amer. hist. rev., xxxix. 

H. Mercier, The ceremonies of reception of the French ambassadors by the Swiss 
diet, 1630-1730. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., xiii. 

R. Lodge, The English factory at Lisbon, 1640-1756. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 
4th ser., vol. xvi. 

C. L. Grose, The raising and the use of the Dunkirk money, 1662. Journal of 
modern hist., Vv. 

J. Krusche, The origin and development, up to 1728, of the permanent diplomatic 
representation of Brandenburg-Prussia at the Russian court. [Based on the Berlin 
archives: includes table and biographical details of the Prussian representatives. | 
Jahrb. f. Kultur u. Gesch. d. Slaven, new ser., vol. viii. 

L. C. Vrijman, Notes on Smeeks, Magtig Konigryk Krinke Kesmes and the early 
editions of Exquemelin. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xviii. 

N. Jorga, Sobieski and the Roumanians, 1683-96. Revue hist. du Sud-Est Euro- 
péen, X. 

F. Stéller, Prints three fresh accounts, illustrating the Turkish campaign of 1683 
(from the Lorraine family archives). Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichtsfor- 
schung, suppl. vol. xiii. 

R. Stupperich, Negotiations between Brandenburg and Russia for the entry of 
Huguenots into Russia [1688-9: based on the Berlin archives]. Zeitschr. f. osteuro- 
pdische Gesch., viii. 

A. Jones, Eugene of Savoy visited Italy in 1690, but not in 1689. Archivio stor. 
ital., ser. vii., vol. xx. 

J. P. Monbeig, Discusses the value of the papers of the Real Sociedad Economica de 
los Amigos del Pais of Majorca for 18th-century economic history. Annales du Midi, 
xlv. 

R. Lodge, The Methuen treatise of 1703 between England and Portugal. History, 
XViii. 

J. Matl, The civilizing mission of Austria in Central Europe. Le monde slave, 1933. 

R. Lodge, The treaty of Seville, 1729. Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., 4th. ser., vol. xvi. 

A. Benzoni, Venetian dispatches of the Russo-Turkish war, 1736-9. Archivio 
veneto, 5th ser., vol. xiii. 

L. J. Courtois, Derives J. J. Rousseau’s ‘ Tout citoyen doit étre soldat par devoir ’ 
from his service in one of the Petit Volontaires companies of Geneva. Zeitschr. f. 
schweizer. Gesch., xii. 

J. Hashagen, Rousseau’s position as a political thinker. Hist. Zeitschr., cx\viii. 

G. de Boom, France and the Austrian Netherlands during the Seven Years’ war. 
Revue @hist. moderne, viii. 

S. K. Padover, Prints a memorandum of Kaunitz (1771) summarizing his eastern 
policy from 1763. Journal of modern hist., v. 

V. G. Setser, French origin of the most-favoured nation clause, 1778. bid. 

Adm. de Faramond, The beginnings of Franco-American friendship. Rev. d’hist. 
diplomatique, x\vii. 

A. Coemans, The dates of the Congregations of the Society of Jesus in White Russia, 
1782-1805, Archivum hist. Soc. Jesu, ii. 

V. Volgin, From Baboeuf to Marx. Bor’ba klassov, 1933. 

F. Borlandi, The political and economic relations between England and Sardinia 
a the Revolution and the Empire. [Mainly based on the Cagliari archives.] 
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C. A. Garufi, The charter of Roger II of 1145, for S. Michele di Mazara, now at 
Maredsous, is a forgery. Archivio stor. siciliano, liii. 

H. H. Coulson, Twelfth-century land-transfers to the abbey of 8S. Matteo in the 
‘Saracen ’ quarter of Aquino. [Christian.] Speculum, viii. 

E. Sthamer, Prints, with introduction, extracts from nine inquests made under 
Charles of Anjou relating to partisans of Conradin, restorations to returning exiles 
and churches, etc. Abhandlungen d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1933, Phil.- 
hist. K1. 

G. Fasoli, The peace imposed on the Geremei and Lambertazzi parties at Bologna 
by Pope Nicholas III in 1279. Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. xx. 

A. M. Enriques, Illustrates the custom of vendetta at Florence and its limitation 
by law. Jbid., vol. xix. 

N. Ottokar, Denies that the law of July 1295 allowed matriculation in a Florentine 
Art without exercising it. Ibid. 

A. Camagna, The internal organization of the Greater Arts at Florence. Jbid., 
vol. xviii. 

G. M. Monti, Finances of Robert the Wise. Prices at Naples, c. 1305-6. Archivio 
stor. per le province napoletane, \viii. 

V. Epifanio, The policy of Pope Urban VI towards Naples and Sicily, 1343-7. 
Archivio stor. siciliano, liii. 

M. Esposito, The ascents of Mt. Rocciamelone. [Begin with Rotario of Asti, 
1358.] Archivio stor. ital., 7th ser., vol. xx. 

L. Piattoli, Florentine laws forbidding maritime insurance. Jbid., vol. xviii. 

N. Jorga, Venice in modern times. [The double orientation of Venice in the 15th 
century, inter alia.] Revue hist. du Sud-Est. Européen, x. 

P. Rasi, The bishops of Feltre and the civil power, 1404-1565. Archivio veneto, 
5th ser., vol. xiii. 

G. Sola, Humanism in Sicily. [Began early in the 15th century.] Archivio stor. 
siciliano, liii. 

A. Salimei, The senators of Rome, 1431-47. Archivio d. r. Soc. Romana di stor. 
pat., liii-lv. 

O. Kurz, Vasari’s life of Fra Lippo Lippi. [Comparison with Bandello’s account : 
both derived from a common source.] Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschichts- 
forschung, x\vii. 

P. Pieri, Neapolitan armies and system of warfare according to Orso degli Orsini 
and Diomede Carafa. [Prints both works.] Archivio stor. per le province napoletane, 
Iviii. 

E. Pontieri, Reprints extracts from the life of Ferdinand I by G. F. de Lignamine. 
Ibid. 

A. E. Sayous, The Genoese origin of Columbus. Revue hist., clxxi. 

R. Ridolfi, Important fresh light on Savonarola’s life. Dates Savonarola’s two 
Lenten series of sermons in 1485-6 at 8. Gimignano, with summary of them and 
facsimiles from the autograph MS. He proves that in 1487 Savonarola was Magister 
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Studentium at S. Domenico at Bologna. In 1488 S. was at Ferrara, in 1489 at Brescia, 
in Lent 1490 at Genoa. He returned to Florence a little before August 1490. Rivista 
stor. degli Archivi Toscani, iv (1931). 

G. Fasolo, Antonio Trento, Austrian partisan in the war of Cambrai. [Executed 
by Council of Ten.] Archivio veneto, 5th ser., vol. xiii. 

L. dell’ Erba, Continues account of Neapolitan coinage. Archivio stor. per le 
province napoletane, lviii. 

F. Gauttieri, Prints the reversal of the condemnation of Cardinal Carlo Carafa 
by Pope Pius V, 1567. Archivio della r. Soc. Romana di stor. pat., liii.-lv. 

F. C. Lane, Urges that a main factor in the decline of Venetian commerce in the 
later 16th century was the exhaustion of the supply of wood for shipbuilding. Amer. 
hist. rev., xxxviii. 

E. Rossi, Virginio Orsini, count of Mentana. [Turbulent.] Archivio della r. 
Soc. Romana di stor. pat., liii.-lv. 

M. E. Ghelli, Marquess del Carpio viceroy of Naples 1683-7. Archivio stor per le 
province napoletane, \viii. 

A. La Spina, Prints several Jesuit accounts of the earthquake in Sicily of 1693. 
Archivium hist. Soc. Jesu, ii. 

E. Chinea, Industrial training at Milan. [In 15th century, domestic apprentice- 
ship, journeymanship, and examination for mastership; in 17th century complete 
decadence ; in 18th century the Austrian government revived industry in capitalistic 
form with conditions for training the workpeople and commercial schools.] Archivio 
stor. lombardo, lix. 

A. Lodolini, Sumptuary legislation in the States of the Church in the 18th century. 
Archivio della r. Soc. Romana di stor. pat., liii.-lv. 

C. A. Vianello, The flight of the nun, Paola Pietra, with J. D. Breval from Milan. 
[Her profession was later declared null.] Archivio stor. lombardo, |x. 

A. de Santis, The municipal statute of Traetto (Minturno), 1751. Archivio della r. 
Soe. Romana di stor: pat., liii.-lv. 

E. Pontieri, The reforming movement of the viceroys, Caracciolo and Caramanico, 
in Sicily from 1782, and the legal abolition of feudalism in 1812. [Though a section 
of the baronage adopted liberal ideas, the abuses largely remainea.] Archivio stor. 
siciliano, liii. 

A. Pingaud, Social progress in Napoleon’s kingdom of Italy. Its state in 1812, as 
a result of the French conquest. Rev. d’hist. diplomatique, x\vii. 

M. dell’ Isola, The effect produced in Italy by Napoleon’s death. Rev. des études 
napoléoniennes, année xxii. 

A. Levi, The political programme of Manin. [He accepted in exile the unification 
of Italy under Victor Emmanuel, as the practicable way.] Nuova rivista stor., xvii. 

E. Cione, The prosecution of F. de Sanctis, 1850-3. Archivio stor. per le province 
napoletane, \viii. 

M. Mannhofer, Mazzini and the Italian refugees in Switzerland. Zeitschr. f. 
schweizer. Gesch., xii. 

F. W. Hoeing, Prints letters of Mazzini to W. J. Linton. Journal of modern hist., v. 

E. Cione, The role of F. de Sanctis over the union of the two Sicilies to the kingdom 
of Italy. Nuova rivista stor., xvii. 

L. Schiaparelli, Notes on the diplomatic of Lombard charters. Archivio stor. ital., 
7th ser., vol. xix. 

R. Cessi, The growth (round about 1100) and the sources of the Chronicon Altinate. 
Bull. dell’ Istituto stor. ital., 49. 

G. Ladner, A new MS. of the Consuetudines feudorum. Neues Archiv, 1. 

F. P. Luiso, The two first editions of Villani’s Chronicle. [Neither an authority for 
the text, the princeps being poorly edited from a known MS., the second a reprint 
further altered.] Bull. dell’ Istituto stor. ital., 49. 

A. Janner, Denies the influence of F. de Sanctis on J. Burckhardt’s conception of 
the Renaissance. Zeitschr. f. schweizer. Gesch., xii. 

E. Dupré Theseider, Critical study of the MSS. of the letters of St. Catherine of 
Siena. [Two versions, original and revised. A list of surviving letters follows. ] 
Bull. dell’ Istituto stor. ital., 49. 
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Netherlands and Belgium 


H. Hettema, Jr., The Canal of Drusus, which he identifies with the Linge. Bijdr. 
voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. iv. 

P. Lefévre. Four 12th-century papal bulls to the collegiate church of Saints- 
Michel-et-Gudule at Brussels. Bull. de Institut hist. Belge de Rome, xiii. 

J. Closon, Jean d’Enghien, bishop of Liége, 1274-81. Bull. de Institut Archéol. 
Liégeois, Wii. 

P. Thomas, In spite of the decision of the Parlement de Paris in 1280 that only the 
king could ennoble, Guy count of Flanders maintained the Flemish custom that the 
count could ennoble roturiers in 1282. Commission hist. du Nord., 1933. 

A. de Smet, Waterways between Bruges and the sea in the 13th century. Rev. 
belge de philol. et @hist., xi. 

H. 8S. Lucas, Sources and literature on Jacob van Artevelde. Speculum, viii. 

E. Lousse, The origin of the ‘ Estates’ in the Low Countries. Rev. d’hist. ecclés., 
xxix. 

J. de Smet, The militia and population of Bruges in 1340. Rev. belge de philol. et 
Whist., xi. 

P. Lefévre, Prints 2 documents on the attitude of Brussels to the Great Schism. 
Ibid. 

H. Nelis, The appellation of Philip, ‘ the Good ’ has grown out of a courtly conven- 
tion. Ibid. 

T. Enklaar, The ‘ blauwe schuit’, 15th- and 16th-century ‘ sociétés joyeuses’ 
in various towns of the Netherlands (noticed in Zarnoke’s introduction to Brants, 
Narrenschiff). They are to be distinguished from the societies of wandering scholars 
and the like. (Two articles.) Tijdschr. voor gesch., xviii. 

P. Lefévre, Jean de Ruusbrooc at Brussels. (Critical study of the life of Ruusbrooc 
by Pomerius, early 15th century.] Rev. d’hist. ecclés., xxix. 

L. Gothier, The military organisation of the principality of Liége in the 16th 
century. Rev. belge de philol. et d’hist., xi. 

D. T. Enklaar, Prints notes of journeys to investigate the boundaries of Gooiland 
and the bishopric of Utrecht, by Pieter Aelmanszoon, secretary of the town of Naarden, 
1525-7. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., xlv. 

H. van Alfen, The date of the death of René de Chalon, prince of Orange (15 July 
1544) and his will. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. iii. 

K. Heckmann, Count Lewis the Elder of Wittgenstein and William the Silent 
(article in German). JIbdid., vol. iv. 

Van Schelven, The appearance and vicissitudes of religious toleration in the United 
Provinces. Revue hist., clxxi. 

H. van Alfen, Prints the judicial proceedings in the Liége archives used by Bakhuizen 
van den Brink for his Andries Bourlette. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., xlv. 

H. A. Enno van Gelder, Alva’s ‘ tenth penny ’ tax (two articles). Tijdschr. voor 
gesch., xlviii. 

J. H. van Dijk, Prints accounts relating to the participation of the town of Ghent 
in the Netherlands revolt, 1572-7. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., xlv. 

J. H. Kernkamp, The attitude of Amsterdam to the offer of the countship of 
Holland to William the Silent. Tijdschr. voor gesch., xlviii. 

A. Hallema, The prison-system at Bois-le-Duc (continuation in two articles). 


F. Graefe. The Dutch naval expeditions of 1606 and 1607 (article in German). 
Ibid., vol. iii. 

P. Geyl, The relations of religion to Dutch national feeling in the time of Frederick 
Henry. Jbid., vol. iv. 

8. P. L’Honoré Naber, Prints report of Pieter Mortamer, formerly judge at Loanda 
de Sao Paulo to the Zeeland chamber of the West India Company on an expedition of 
1641-2 to Angola. Bijdr. en med. van het Hist. Gen., xlv. 

M. Vigelius, The foundation of the Dutch East India Company’s factory at Canton. 
Tijdschr. voor gesch., xIviii. 

J. G. Nanninga, Elbert de Hochepied, Dutch ambassador to the Porte, 1746-63. 
and plans for developing trade with the East through Aleppo and Suez (two articles). 
Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vols. iii.-iv. 
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J. Goslings-Lysen, Aukje van Poutsma, wife of the ‘ patriot ’ Coert Lambertus van 
Beyma. Ibid., vol. iii. 

A. de Jonghe, The linguistic policy of King William I (continuation). bid. 

F. Magnette, The grievances of Belgium under William I were partly shared farther 
north. Rev. belge de philol. et @hist., xi 

I. Delatti, Instructions to Mgr. Grizzi, the first papal nuncio to be sent (1835-7) 
to Belgium after it had become an independent kingdom. Bull. de l'Institut hist. 
Belge de Rome, xiii. 

Baron M. de Witte de Haelen, The difficulties faced by the Commission appointed 
to carry out the financial provisions of the Treaty separating Holland and Belgium 
(19 April 1839). Revue d’hist. moderne, viii. 

C. Gerretson, Prints correspondence between Fruin and Groen van Prinsterer, 
1853-76. Bijdr. voor vaderl. gesch., 7th ser., vol. iv. 


Russia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, &c. 


J. Bidlo, What is East European history? [Argues that East European history 
is the study of Greek-orthodox civilization, excluding the Catholic Slavs.] Slavische 
Rundschau, v. 

N. Brian-Chaninov, The Jews among the Khazars. Le moyen dge, xliii. 

J. Brutzkus, The trade of the west European Jews with Kiev. Zeitschr. f. d. 
Gesch. der Juden in Deutschland, 1931. 

R. Ekblom, Northmen in Early Russia. [Discussion of Buregi place-names.] 
Zeitschr. f. Slavische Philologie, x. 

A. Pogodin, Three notes on the beginnings of the Russianstate. [Igor’s treaty of 945; 
the Kalevalaandearly Finnish influences; Viking settlementsnear Novgorod.] Slavia, xi. 

I. M. Trotsky, An analysis of the first Novgorod chronicle. [Argues for connexion 
with the Yuriev monastery.] Izvestiya Akad. Nauk S.S.S.R.. otdel. obsch. nauk, 1933. 

J. H. Ledit, Bulletin of Slav history. [Western origins of early Kiev literature : 
Ukraine and White Russia.] Orientalia Christiana, xxxii. 

H. Mortensen, The northern limits of the Lithuanians in the middle ages [with 
two plans}. Zeitschr. f. slavische Philologie, x. 

P. Pascal, The peasant in Russian history. Revue hist., clxxiii. 

A. Brickner, The culture of old Poland. [A general survey down to the partitions. ] 
Zeitschr. f. osteuropdische Gesch., vii. 

B. Stasiewski, The first traces of Christianity in Poland. Jbid., viii. 

K. Vélker, New works on Polish church history. [Cf. ante, xlvi.] Jahrb. f. Kultur 
u. Gesch. d. Slaven, new ser., vol. ix. 

J. Pfitzner, The ecclesiastical history of Poland. [Discusses K. Vélker’s work.] 
With Vélker’s reply and Pfitzner’s rejoinder. Mitteil. d. dsterreich. Instituts f. Geschicht- 
sforschung, xlvii. 

Z. Wojciechowski, O. Balzer’s researches on Polish law and institutions. Revue 
hist. de droit frang. et étranger, 4th ser., vol. xii. 

G. Vernadsky, The heresy of the Judaisers and Ivan III. [Emphasizes connexions 
with Muscovite foreign relations.] Speculum, viii. 

K. I. Zaitsev, The structure of serfdom in Russia of the 16th to the 18th centuries 
and its reflection in Pososhkov’s works. Zapiski russk. nauchn. instituta v. Belgrade, v. 

L. M. Sukhotin, Reconsiderations of the problem of the oprichnina. Ibid. 

A. Stratonov, The reform of local government under Ivan IV. Zeitschr. f. osteuro- 
paische Gesch., vii. 

N. 8S. Chaev, 19th-century falsifications of 3 charters of Ivan the Terrible. Izvestiya 
Akad. Nauk 8.8.S.R., otdel. obsch. nauk, 1933. 

G. v. Péhl, On the sources for the history of the first Pseudo-Demetrius. [An 
analysis of Mosquera’s translation and adoption of Barezzo Barezzi.] Zeitschr. f. 
osteuropdische Gesch., vii. 

O. Hoetzsch, Federation and the power of the Prince (absolutism) in East 
European history of the 17th and 18th centuries. Ibid., viii. 

8. Piontkovsky, The historiography of peasant wars in Russia. [Bolotkin, Razin, 
Bulavin, Pugachev.] Istorik Marksist, 1933. 

B. I. Tikhomirov, Trades in 17th-century Muscovy. Izvestiya Akad. Nauk 
S.S.S.R., otdel. obsch. nauk, 1933. 
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K. V. Bazilevich, A great trading house of the first half of the 17th century. [The 
Bosovy, of V. Ustyug: based largely on customs’ returns.] Jbid., 1932. 

M. Korduba, Wisniowiecki in the light of new research. [A criticism of W. 
Tomkiewicz.] Zeitschr. f. osteuropdische Gesch., viii. 

G. Ostrogorsky, The projected Table of Ranks in the reign of Feodor Aleksyeevich. 
[Prints translation of it: emphasizes importance of Byzantine influences.] Jahrb. f. 
Kultur u. Gesch. der Slaven, new ser., vol. ix. 

D. Doroshenko, Hetman Mazepa: his life and work. Zeitschr. f. osteuropdische 
Gesch., vii. 

S. Tomsinsky, The reforms of Peter the Great. [An analysis of the class struggle 
in Russia in the last quarter of the 17th century.] IJstorik marksist, 1933. 

V. A. Myakotin, The union of the Ukraine with Muscovy. [A critical analysis of 
the sources and their divergent interpretations.] Zeitschr. f. osteuropdische Gesch., 
vii. 

W. Hinz, Peter the Great’s share in the scientific and artistic culture of his time. 
[A detailed study, emphasizing the influence of his Paris visit and of his non-technical 
interests.] Jahrb. f. Kultur u. Gesch. d. Slaven, new ser., vol. viii. 

A. Florovsky, Pallady Rogovsky. Zeitschr. f. osteuropdische Gesch., viii. 

K. V. Sirkov, On the history of land-ownership in Russia in the early 18th century. 
[Analysis of church and monastic holdings, based on the Moscow archives.] Jzvestiya 
Akad. Nauk 8.S.S.R., otdel. obsch. nauk, 1933. 

M. V. Jervis, Tobacco manufacture in Russia in the 18th and 19th centuries. Jbid., 
1932. 

V. Lebedev, The revolt of Bulavin, 1707-8. [Based on the Moscow archives. | 
Istorik marksist, 1933, and Bor’ba Klassov, 1933. 

M. Aschkewitz, H. K. Keyserling’s influence with Biron in Kurland. Archiv. f. 
Kulturgesch., xxiii. 

G. Sacke, Catherine II’s policy to strengthen her hold on the throne. bid. 

A. Stratonov, Prints text of draft instruction of Catherine II for administration of 
Crown and State lands, 1775. Zeitschr. f. osteuropdische Gesch., vii. 

G. B. Volz, Catherine II and her court, 1779-80. [Prints 2 memoranda, by Solms 
and Goertz, on the principal persons at her court.] bid. 

G. Lozinsky, General Miranda in Russia, 1786-7. Le monde slave, 1933. 

C. Zaitzeff, The policy of Tsar Paul I towards serfdom. [Fixed dues and legal 
capacity of serfs.] Vierteljahrschrift f. Sozial- u. Wirtschaftsgeschichte, xxvi. 

G. Kurnatowski, The origins of capitalism in Poland. [Sketches the 19th-century 
industrial development of Poland.] Revue @hist. moderne, viii. 

M. S. Lesik, The Baptists in Poland. Baptist quarterly, n.s., vol. vii. 

K. Stahlin, From the reports of the third section of the Imperial Chancery under 
Nicholas I. [Deals with Poland, Finland, Baltic Provinces, the sects, and the peas- 
antry : see ante, xlviii., 523.] Zeitschr. f. ostewropdische Gesch., vii. 

A. Koyré, Petr Goradaev. Le monde slave, 1933. 

I. Smolitsch, Ivan Vasilevich Kireevsky and Slavophilism. Jahrb. f. Kultur u. 
Gesch. d. Slaven., new ser., vol. ix. 

A. N. Makarov, Svod Zakonov. [The 1833 codification.] Zeitschr. f. osteuropdische 
Gesch., viii. 

I. Weisberg, Peasant revolts c. 1840-63, in the light of the records of the third 
section and the corps of gendarmes. JIstorik Marksist, 1933. 

T. C. Lin, The Amur frontier question between China and Russia, 1850-60. [Largely 
based on Chinese sources.] Pacific hist. rev., iii. 

V. Maklakov, From the past. [The 1905 revolution : see ante, xlvii.] Sovremenniya 
Zapiski, liii. and liv. 

A. A. Sergeer, Prints 4 documents concerning the Vyborg manifesto, July 1906. 
Krasny arkhiv, \ii. 

Text of memoirs of General Riidiger, war minister. [Covers 1906: see ante, xlvii., 
540.] Ibid., Ix. 

L. Tikhomirov, Prints his diary, 1907. [See ante, xlvi., 521.] Ibid., Ixi. 

P. Milynkov, Two Russian historians, Platonov and Kizzvetter. Le monde slave, 
1933. 

I. Smolié, Westerners and Slavophils in the light of recent research. [Good biblio- 
graphy.} Zeitschr. f. slavische Philologie, x. 
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E. Borschak, Ukraine in Western European literature. [Critical bibliography ; 
since the 15th century.] Le monde slave, 1933. 

P. Vostokov, Russian historical work in Soviet Russia. [Bibliographical ; specially 
valuable for periodicals.] Ibid. 

A. Izjumov, The Russian Historical Archives in Prague. (Summary of the MSS. 
and printed material in its library.] Jahrb, f. Kultur u. Gesch. der Slaven, new. ser., 
vol. ix. 

J. Susta, Czechoslovak history. [Bibliographical: see ante, xlviii.] Revue hist., 
elxxii. 


South-eastern Europe and Hungary 


S. Guyer, The significance of the Christian architecture of the interior of Asia 
Minor for the history of art. [Contrasts between the architecture of Byzantium and 
that of the interior of Asia Minor.] Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxiii. 

E: Gerland, The pre-history of the Patriarchate of Constantinople. Byzant. 
Neugriech. Jahrbiicher, ix. 

R. Hennig, Discusses the route by which silkworms’ eggs reached Byzantium from 
the east in the reign of Justinian. Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxiii. 

A. Andréadés, The Jews in the Byzantine Empire. Economic history, iii. 

F. Délger, Maintains the existence of a special poll-tax on Jews in the Byzantine 
Empire. Vierteljahrschrift. f. Sozial. u. Wirtschaftsgesch., xxvi. 

N. Giannopoulos, Contribution to the history of the Jewish colonies in eastern 
continental Greece. [Chalkis.] ’Emernpis ‘Era:peias Bulavrwav Zrovdar, x. 

A. Vasiliev, Justin I (518-527) and Abyssinia. [The author gives passages from 
the 14th-century Kebra Nagast concerning the early relations between the two 
Christian powers, Byzantium and Abyssinia, one Orthodox, the other Monophysite. ] 
Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxiii. 

A. Manoff, Who are the Gagaouzes? ’Emernpis ‘Eraipeias Bulavrwav Zrovdav, x. 

A. Vaillant and M. Lascaris. The date of the conversion of the Bulgars. [Argue 
for 864.] Rev. des études slaves, xiii. 

Chrysostom Papadopoulos, archbishop of Athens and all Greece, The Metropolitan 
of Larissa—Trikka, Dionysios II the ‘ philosopher’, nicknamed the ‘ dog-sage’. 
*Hrewpwrixa Xpovixd, viii. 

M. L. Burian, The coronation of Stephen the First-crowned by a Roman legate. 
Archiv. f. Kulturgesch., xxiii. 

D. A. Zakythenos, The Archbishop Antelme and the first years of the Latin Church 
of Patras. ’Ezernpis ‘Erapeias Bulavtrwav Lrovdav, x. 

A. Rubio i Lluch, The population of Catalan Greece in the 14th century. [In 
Catalan.] Institut d Estudis Catalans. Memories de la Seccié hist.-arqueol., iv. 

M. M. Ziada, The Mamluk conquest of Cyprus, 1425. University of Egypt, Bull. 
Faculty of Arts, i. 

F. Pall, The relations between Hungary and Skanderbeg. Revue hist. du Sud- 
Est Européen, x. 

N. Tomadakes, Information and documents of the Cretan Church during the Turkish 
domination. ’Ezernpis ‘Era:peias Bulavtwav Lrovdav, x. 

E. Lukinich, Dominant political ideas in Transylvania, 1541-1690. Bulletin d’in- 
formation des sciences historiques en Europe orientale, v. 

D. Zakythenés, Unpublished Patriarchal documents of the Turkish period (1593— 
1798). [Conclusion.] ‘EAAnux«d, vi. 

M. Kasterska-Sergesar, The expedition of Sobieski in Moldavia in 1686. Revue 
hist. du Sud-Est Européen, x. 

M. Braun, The Moslem Slavs of Bosnia-Herzegovina. Archiv. f. Kulturgesch., xxu. 

N. Jorga, Researches on the modern history of Egypt. Revue hist. du Sud-Est 
Européen, x. 

K. Amantos, Adamantios Koraés. {On the centenary of hisdeath.] ‘E\Aqu«d, vi. 

S.Kougeas, An unpublished letter of Koraés. Ibid. 

F. Zwitter, Illyrianism and Yugoslav sentiment. [During the French Revolution 
and the Napoleonic period.] Le monde slave, 1933. 

J. Humbert, French evidence as to the Yugoslav peoples, 1804-14. [In part based 
on Paris archives.] bid. 
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M. Lascaris, The part of the Greeks in the Serbian insurrection under Karageorge. 
Les Balkans, iv. 

P. K. Raptarches, History of the economic life of Greece, 1821-1933. [7AovroAoyux?) 
"Epevva, i. 

a S. Balanos, Extracts from unpublished letters of Theoklitos Pharmakides about 
the political events of 1829-34. JIpaxrixa rns Axadnpios, 8. 

N. K. Spyrottoulos, Notes on insurrections of Thessaly against the Turks in the 
19th century. Qecoadixa Xpovxd, iii. 

T. W. Riker, Michael of Serbia and the Turkish occupation. [Based on the British, 
French, and Austrian foreign office archives.] Slavonic rev., xii. 

A.M. Andréadés, Otho and Amalia at Bamberg. [The first king and queen of Greece 
in exile.] Néa ‘Eoria, xiii. 

J. G. Filitti, A Roumanian mission to Belgrade in 1872. [From the author’s 
family papers.] Revue hist. du Sud-Est Européen, x. : 

H. Temperley, The Bulgarian and other atrocities, 1875-8. [See ante, xlvii., 718.] 
Proc. Brit. Acad., xvii. 

B. E. Perry, A manuscript fragment of the Prochiron. [Readings from seven 
leaves of an 11th-century MS. of the ITpéxe:pos Nowos, found at Everek in Asia Minor, 
and now in the library of the University of Illinois.] Byzant. Zeitschr., xxxiii. 

S. G. Mercati, The interpretation of a passage of George Chumnos. [The author 
adduces a fresh reading from the Venice MS.] Ibid. 
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CORRIGENDUM TO THE APRIL NUMBER. 
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